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PREFACE. 

IN" composing in any language, the various difficulties 
to be surmounted may be summed up in three 
classes — ^Accidence, Syntax, and Idiom. 

The Accidence is the first step, and must be learnt from 
the grammar. These Exercises will perhaps be of use to 
practise the leamer^in the cases and infiexions, but a fair 
acquaintance with them is presumed before starting to 
write Greek Prose at all. 

The Syntax must also in the main be learned from the 
grammar ; but as the grammar is intended primarily for 
other purposes than to assist in composition, it has been 
thought advisable to give here some notes on Greek con- 
structions, arranged so that the learner may readily refer 
to them, and find what he is likely to want more easily 
than he could in a grammar. 

Some hints on Idiom, also, have been given here, so as 
to guide the student in those places where he is most 
likely to go wrong, and to suggest to him, without going 
too much into detail, some ideas on the leading differences 
between the methods of expression adopted respectively in 
the English and Greek languages. 

A few words must be said about the Exercises. It is 
sometimes the practice to teach composition in the e^lii^'t 
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stages entirely by short sentences illustrating special con- 
structions. There is a note on the special construction, 
an example or two, and then an exercise upon it. Then 
you pass on to another construction similarly illustrated. 
This is very systematic; and it seems as though when 
the learner has been through a course of such exercises, he 
ought to know a good deal about the language. 

The great objection to this plan is that it is dull. Jfo 
interest in composing can possibly be inspired in the 
learner who has detached clauses to translate about " the 
Christian duty of shearing sheep rather than flaying 
them," or " the lion eating the gardener and the gardener's 
aunt" On the other hand, a connected tale need not be 
any harder than detached sentences: it may illustrate 
Greek constructions quite as fully and clearly, and with 
far more variety ; and it is certain to be more lively. And 
every schoolmaster knows — ^what, indeed, is only common 
sense — ^that in teaching, dulness of method is a more 
serious obstacle to progress than all others put together. 
On this system, moreover, the boy gets to feel at once, 
what he never can feel about sentences, that he is really 
composing, writing something, and that it is within his 
power, if he takes pains, to do really good work, in which 
he may take pride and pleasure ; it is not a task to be 
done, but a chance for the exercise of a faculty. And 
when this idea gets hold of him, progress is certain. 

I have therefore given the exercises from the first in 
the form of separate tales, complete in themselves. Many 
of the stories are not new, but I have endeavoured to put 
them into a more or less lively shape, and yet one adapted 
for turning into Greek. The first two parts consist 
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entirely of tales thus written, Part III. containing pas- 
sages from histories of a kind adapted for more advanced 
students ; while in Part IV. I have given a few passages 
of rhetorical prose to be done in the style of Demosthenes, 
and a very few at the end, of a dialectic or philosophical 
kind, for those more advanced boys who have read a little 
Plato. 

For similar reasons, I have put the Notes on Construc- 
tions and Idiom all together at the beginning, in order that 
the learner may not be wearied with exercises illustrating 
special points, but may have all the materials at hand 
(ready sorted) to solve any difl&culty of construction or 
idiom that may arise. In this way, it is hoped, he will 
find much less sameness, and at the same time, by con- 
stant reference to the notes, will gradually learn a good 
deal more Greek, and in a more permanent way, than he 
might do by taking up point after point by itself. In this 
way, also, he learns in a more natural (and not really less 
systematic) manner, and gets to be more independent than 
if he is kept in the leading-strings of special exercises 
illustrating only special points. A further advantage of 
this arrangement is that the book may still be useful to 
the student, when he has ceased to do these exercises. 

The vocabulary is meant to supply all the common 
Greek words required in the exercises ; any uncommon 
ones being given in the notes to each exercise. But the 
learner should specially attend to one or two points. 

(1). Always have a Greek-English lexicon at hand, to 
see what the usage of the Greek word is. Greek compo- 
sition will be learned five times as quickly if the lexicon 
is kept as much in use as the English-Greek vocabulary. 
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(2). When a word is not given, think of synonyms at 
once ; do not give it up. K you cannot find " astonishment," 
look out " surprise," and so on. 

(3). Often you have no need to look out the word at all : 
when you have recast the sentence into the simple shape 
fit for Greek Prose, you will find you know the words 
already. This is especially the case with the later exer- 
cises (Parts III., IV.) ; and will account for the fact that 
the vocabulary will be found more complete in the earlier. 
For example, words like "woK," "dog," "table," require 
looking out. There is one, and probably only one, Greek 
word corresponding to them; but in sentences like "he 
inquired into the source of her inability," " he poured out 
invective of the utmost virulence," a little thought dis- 
closes to us that we only want the Greek for " asked why 
she could not," " blamed very dreadfully," which we pro- 
bably know. 

The lists given before the vocabulary are intended to 
assist the student to find pronouns, conjunctions, particles, 
and prepositions, and also the references to the Notes on 
Constructions, as easily as possible. It is a constant 
complaint about grammars, that "it is so hard to find 
the place." I have done my best to make such a com- 
plaint impossible here. If everything else fails, let the 
Table of Contents be tried. The List of Conjunctions ii 
practically an index to the Notes on Constructions: for 
example, the leanior looks out there " so that," and not 
only finds the Greek for it, but is referred to the full ex- 
planation in sections 40-55. The Scheme and Index of 
MoodH arc ititondod to give a general view, to clear the 
Btudoul'H mind when he has learned many details. The 
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necessary information about the Article will be found on 
page 220. 

A hint in conclusion. The one unfailing way to learn 
composition — to which all notes, and lists, and books are 
but secondary — is careful, constant study of the great 
Greek writers. Whatever Greek books you read, always 
have them at hand when you are doing composition, and 
constantly refresh your mind and taste by reading a few 
lines or sentences. In this way progress will be made, 
almost unconsciously, with surprising rapidity. 
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NOTES ON CONSTRUCTIONS. 

§ 1. The cliief difficulties to the beginner in turning 
passages of English into Greek are connected with the 
various uses of the Subjunctive and Optative moods, the 
Accusative with the Infinitive, the different forms of the 
Oratio Obliqua, and the proper constructions and employ- 
ment of the Conjunctions and Particles. Most of these 
things are not to be found in the dictionaries : while in 
the grammar, which aims at classifying all the usages of 
the language in logical order, it is often difficult for the 
beginner to distinguish between the natural and common 
forms of expression, and those which are exceptional or 
irregular. A further difficulty is, that whereas he wants to 
know the proper usage of Attic prose, such as Thucydides 
or Demosthenes wrote, he finds along with these in the 
granunar the quite different usages of the Epic poetry of 
Homer, the Ionic prose of Herodotus, the later variations of 
Aristotle and others, and the innumerable licenses and 
stretches of idiom which occur in the dramatic and lyric 
poets. It is the object of the notes and hints here given, 
to- enable him to find his" way more easily than he could 
do with the assistance only of grammars and dictionaries. 

These notes are arranged as clearly as possible, with dis- 
tinct numbers by which reference is made to them in the 
exercises, and a table of contents is given by aid of which 
they may be readily found at once when required. 

«IDO* O. P.] "^ 
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I.— PINAL. 

§ 2. Final sentences express intention or purpose, and 
are usually introduced by one of the conjunctions meaning 
* in order that* namely iy, oirois, tva, and ix-q* 

The regular usage is to employ the subjunctive where the 
main verb is in a primary tense (pres. fut. perf.), the optative 
where the main verb is in a historic tense (imp. plup. aor.). 
[The negative is always fxrj.'] 

(Primary,) 

mvrjaofJLai tov iinTov Iva \p^G(^iiai avT(a, 
* I will buy the horse that I may use him.* 

(Historic) 

&ttt}\Oov iK€tO€v oTTGds fjLTi I6ot/utt avrSv. 
' I went away that I might not see him.' 

§ 3.— Note 1. 

Beginners should notice that it is the mood, not 
the tense, of xP^<^®Mctt and tboiixi which is important : they 
might either of them be the present, as well as the 
aorist, as far as the rule of sequence goes, but subjunctive 
and optative respectively they must be, to preserve the 
sequence. To put it briefly, what in Latin is sequence of 
tenses in Greek is sequence of moods. 

§ 4.— Note 2. 

But constantly after a past or historic verb the Greeks 
changed the dependent verb from the histoiic sequence to 
the primary, that is, from the optative to the subjunctive. 
The object was to gain vividness of expression by repre- 
senting the motive as present, so that the reader is trans- 
ported graphically into the time when the events narrated 
were occurring, and, so to speak, sees the minds of the 
actors at work. Thus : 

♦ &s and 2ir«y may have Hv in primary time. 



^ FINAL. ' 3 

€7rpa^av tovto ^ojSov/xej'Oi fx^ (r<f)C<ri iiriKOaxr^ [not cttcA- 

6oi€v]. — Thug. 

* They did this in fear lest they might [but the Greek says 
* may '] come upon them.* 

iv rw €tx9V Tovs ^sttXovs e/x^pdfat, oiT<as /x^ ;] €K€Cvois 
iipopfxiaaaOaL — ^ThUC. 

* They were thinking of blocking up the entrance, that they 
might not bo able to blockade the port/ 

[?/ for regular sequence ttrj.'] 

€b€LO-aV fJLTI fJL0V(i)6(a<TL — THUC. 

* They were afraid they should be left alone.' 
[Eegular sequence ixovoadaev.'} 

§ 5.— Note 3. • • 

A rare but quite regular use of the final particles is, in 
certain cases, with the historic tenses of the indicative. 
This is used when you wish to express that something in 
the past ought to have been or might have teen otherwise 
than it was, in order that some other purpose might have 
been fulfilled which was not. Thus : 

XP^v voixov ctvat y.ri ipav, tva firj ttoXXti (nrovhrj avrj\C(rK€To, 

— Plato. 

* We ought to have had a law against love, that much trouble 
might not have been wasted.' 

Ul^lop r^v 'ffap€ivai iva jjnova-as* — PlaTO. 
*It was worth being there, in order that you viight have 
heard him,* 

§ 6.— Note 4 

Another common way of expressing the purpose is by 
the future participle, often with is; 
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flkOov im TTp f]ii€T€pav bovXaiaofxevoi. — ThuC. 
' They came against our land to enslave it.' 

irpia-ficis iirefi^av \6yovs iroirj&ofiivovs* — ThuC. 
' They sent ambassadors to discuss.' 

avWajxpdvei Kvpov, is airoKTevSiV. — Xen. 
' He seizes Cyrus with the intention of killing him.* 

[a)s will express well the presumed intention : ^XOev is 
bLa\€^6ii€v6s jmot, ' he came as thoiufh to speak with me/] 

§ 7.— Note 5. 

Another way is with os or So-riy, and the future indica- 
tive. Observe, the Latin idiom of the relative with the 
siibjunctive is inadmissible, and this is its Greek sub- 
stitute : 

ovKiri ia'€(rOaL €(l>a<rav oro) rts biaWayrja-eTai,. — ThuC. 

' They said there would no longer be any means of reconcilia- 
tion.' 

[For SiaAAayiJo-erat see § 4] 

§ 8.— Note 6. 

Here should be noticed the special usage, which is very 
frequent and very convenient, of ottcos and oirais iirj with the 
future indicative, after verbs oi precaution and consideration 
and the Uke. It is not exactly final, but borders closely 
upon that class, and in some cases shades off into it. Xhe 
negative is always fxrj, 

{Primary Time,) 

0770)5 TO. irapovra iiravopOoiOTJa'CTai 8e? (rKoireiv, koI fxif 
npocXOovra ert TTop/ocorepca Xrjo'ci ifxas. — Dem. Phil. 2. 

' You must consider how best the present troubles shall be 
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set straight, and not advance yet furtlier without your know- 
ledge.' 

k4y€iv beC Kal TrpiiTcw oircas iKe'tvos ^avcrcrai. — Dem. 
PhiL 3. 

* We must speak and act with the view of stopping him.* 

(Historic Time.) 

This will become, by strict sequence, fiU. optative after 
leading historic verb :* 

eTrefieXerro ottws fxri aaiToi ia-oivTO. — Xex. Cyr. viii. 1, 43. 

* He took care that they should not be in want of food.' 

But more frequently the principle of Vividness (see § 4) 
will keep the indicative : 

.^TTpaaaov oTroas ris fiorjOeia rj^eu — TlIUC. 
' They tried to arrange that help should come.' 

iirepCoav . . . Trpo<rix(ov ttjv yvdjxrjv, ottws aKptjScs n elo-ofxai, 
— Thuc. 5, 26. 

* I was alive at the time . . . paying attention with the view 
of getting accurate information.' 

oTTws TrXevo-erat Tr/oocffiero. — Dem. 
* He took precautions that it should sail.' 

It may help the learner to enumerate a few of this class 
of verbs : 

(tkottQ, iirifieXovfiai, (l)povTl(a), jSovXevw, ^vXcJtto), 6pQ, 
TTpdmay fXTj^avQixai, Trapa(TK€vACofxai, biboiKCu 

§ 9.— Note 7. 

In dialogue, there appears a similar usage witlwut the vcrh 
of precaution, with the second person of the future ; amount- 
ing, in fact, to a bye-form of the imperative. 

* This, however, is rare. 
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Just as we say : ' Mind you go away before he comes/ 
meaning what is really equivalent to an imperative, 
so in Greek: otto)? dTrox^p^o-ets T^piv kXQ^tv kKelvov, where 
the principal verb opa or o-kott^i [' see how you shall go/ 
literally] is readily understood before the ottcos. 

0770)9 ovv io-ea-dc avbpcs aftot rrjs iKeoOepCas. — Xe2T. 
* See then that you be men, worthy of freedom.' 

07r6>9 fxrj ip€is oti Iotl tcl bdbcKa b\s l(. — PLATO. 
* Mind you don^t tell me 12 is twice 6/ 

This is ^ very neat usage, and constant in dialogue : and 
it is a natural extension of this, as the sentence amounts 
to an order or prohibition, to use it indirectly after the 
ordering or prohibiting verb : 

77apayyiW€L ottoo? p; idovTaL. — PlatO, 
* Bids them not be/ 

aTT7]y6pev€S ottohs imtj aTroKpLVOLfxrjv. — PLATO. 
* You forbade me to answer.' 

[a7roK/)trot/x7jr iS future.] 

11— DELIBERATIVE. 

§ 10. Another use of the subjunctive and optative, 
closely allied to the final, is that which occurs when, not 
the purpose exactly, but the co^crse to be pursued is being 
considered ; as in the sentences : 

€LTT<aix€Vf fj (TiyQuiiv ; 
* Are we to speak, or be silent ? ' 



wot CO) ; 



* Where am I to go ? ' 

This use, as is natural, is confined to interrogative 
sentences, and may be employed either directly or indi- 
rectly. The two given above are direct deliberatives ; if 
we introduce another verb for them to be subordinate to, 
we shall get the indirect deliberative : 
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oIk ixa> qiroi i<o, oifK €ixov Sttoi foi/xe. 



* I don^t know where to go.' 



* I did not know where to go.' 



And from these examples we see that, exactly as in the 
final sentences, the regular sequence holds, i.e., after 
primary tenses of the principal verb the deliberative verb 
is subjunctive; after historic tenses, optative. A moment's 
consideration will show that ordinarily the optative is not 
required in the direct form. The following examples will 
further illustrate this usage : 

TiXovv, — Thug. 

' !N'ot knowing how to escape from what he had said, he un- 
dertakes the expedition.' 

OVK etxpv o,TL xprja-aiVTO kavTois. 
' They did not know what to do with themselves.' 

So with ct = 'whether' : 

iirrjpovTO cJ Trapaboi^v ttjv ttoKlv. — TlIUC. 
* They asked whether they were to hand over the city.' 

§ 11.— Note 1. 

The deliberative subjunctive is constantly found, without 
any particle of interrogation, coupled with some such 
phrase as ' do you wish V Thus : 

l3ov\€L ovv avTov ireiOtaixev ; — Plato. 

* Do you wish then that we should persuade him 1 ' 

« 

§ 12.— Note 2. 

The substitution of the subjunctive for optative, with a 
leading verb in historic time, precisely as in Final Sen- 
tences (see § 4), is made here also, for the same reason of 
Vividness. Thus : 

riTiopovv o0€V yjprip.aTa \ifi(o<n [for Xd^oiev], 
* They did not know where to get money from,' 
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Or again, with c J and rfrc used interrogatively ('whether')' 
kfiovKivovTO €tT€ KaTaKoCdtaiTiVt ctrc &KXo ti ypr^o'tavTai, 

— Thuc. 

*They considered whether they should bum them, or do 
something else with them/ 

[In the deliberation they said /caraKavo-co/xei; ; and he 
preserves the mood.] 

§ 13.— Note 3. 

The negative in the deliberative clause is /x^. 



III.— CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 

§ 14. The proper form of conditional sentence in all 
languages is ' if . . . ., then ' 

The t/^-clause is called Protasis, the ^Aeii-clause Apo- 
dosis. 

We say * if' when we wish to put a case ; and this use is 
naturally of three kinds : 

(1) We put a case when we assume a thing as a fact, 
whether we really think so or not. Thus : 

* If you are well, I am glad.* 

*If you intend to bathe, you are wise.* 

' If he stole the money, he will be condemned.' 

(2) When the thing has not occurred, but we wish to 
indicate the consequences, supposing it did occur; and 
this supposition naturally falls into two classes, according 
to its character. 

{a) Near or practical supposition : 

* If you come, I shall come too.' 

* Should it so turn out, we shall be lucky.' 
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{b) Remote or speculative supposition : 

' If I were to do it, I should be mad/ 

* If lie gave me the book, I should read it* 

(3) When the event has already occurred (or is already 
occurring) othenvise than as supposed. {Privative.) As : 

' If I had gone there, I should have founi him,' [implying 
' but I did not go there, and so did not find him.'] 

* If we had not been dining, we would have welcomed 
you,' ['but we are dining, and so don't welcome you.'] 

In Greek (1) is indicative in protasis, indicative in 
apodosis. As : 

ci cS ^€ty, yiyrjOa. 

€.1 iKKv\r€ TO apyvpioVj KaTaKpidrj(r€Tai, 

(2) (a) Subjunctive in protasis, indicative in apodosis:* 

€av l\Oris, a<i>l^oiiai Kayd, 
eav ovT(o yivriraif €VTVxrj(roiJL€V. 

(6) Optative in protasis, optative in apodosis : 

el TOVTO bpiiriv, p.aivoCii7jv &v. 

et hob) fJLOi TTiv ivyypa(l)rjvf &vayvo[T}v av, 

(3) Past indicative in protasis, past indicative in 
apodosis : 

el €K€ia€ aTnjXOov, evpov hv airov, 
el [ifi ibenrvovjiev, ibexpfxeOa iv (re. 

[The Greek sentences translate the English in order.] 

Observe four things: 

(a) It is the Tnood, not (as in Latin) the terise, which 

determines which kind of conditional it is. 

(b) If a negative is required in the protasis it is jut^, 

not ov. 

* For idv and subj. €( with fut. ind. is also used : it is ttieu atm\iX7 «k 
case of (1). 
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(c) In (2) (h) and (3) [that is, wherever in English we 
say 'should do/ or 'should have done'], av is 
required, and' of course always in the apodosis. 

(cZ) In (2) (a), where subjunctive is used in the 
protasis, the conjunction must be kav, not cf. 

§ 15.— Note 1. 

The next difficulty, after mastering the conditional 
sentences in Oratio Eecta, is to know how to deal with 
them when they occur in Oratio Obliqua. 

Now in the Oratio Obliqua, the principal verb of the 
conditional sentence, as of every other, is naturally in the 
infinitive. 

Thus (2) (&), put obliquely, would become : 

l<|)7ji;, €t TovTO ^p(iriy iiaiV€<rdaL av avTov. 

* I said that if he were to do this he would be mad/ 

€(l)7]v, et boCr] fxoi Ti]V ivyypa(j)r}v, avayvSivai av, 

* 1 said that if he gave me the book I would read it.V 

(3), put obliquely, would become : 

l(t>rjv, €l e/cctcre airijkOov, €vp€iv iiv avTov. 

' I said that if I had gone away thither, I should have found 
him/ 

e</)r?9, el fxr} c8et7n;i^//.€r, ry/xaj b^xcaOai av (re. 

* You said, that if we had not been "dining, we should have 
welcomed you.' 

If the oblique depends on a verb in a historic tense, the 
strict sequence would require that any subjunctive or 
present indicative in the protasis, as in (1) and (2), should 
become optative. 

Thus (1) would be : 

yeyrjOivai €\€yov cJ ev €xol 
(2) €VTVxw^*'i^ e^ajmez; cJ ovT(a yivoiTO. 
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But precisely as in the case of on after a past verb [see 
Orat. Obi., § 27], so with oblique conditional sentences, 
the primary time is retained in the protasis for the sake of 
vividness. Thus, in (1) and (2) it is more common to find 
the livelier forms : 

(1) yeyqQivai ik^yov €t eS Ix^'- 

(2) cvTVx^cretz/ l^a/xez/ kav ovtod yivrjrai, 

§ 16.— Note 2. 

Similarly with those verbs [of perception} which take a 
participle instead of infinitive in the subordinate clause, 
the participle is used with &v in the conditional sentence. 
It will only be necessary just to show, without further ex- 
planation, what (2) (6) and (3) would become in this case: 

(2) (6) fjaOofxriv fxaivonevov av avrov el tovto bp(iq, 

TjirCcTTaTOy ct hoLT] fioi rrjv ivyypa(f)rjVy ifxk av dray- 
vovra. 

(3) ybeiv^ c2 iKclac &Tn]\0oVf €ipi>v &v avrov, 
€yv(as fjixasy cJ fxrj ihwnvovpieVy b^xpixivovs &v (re. 

Observe two things : 

(a) The nominative, not the- accusative, of the par- 

ticiple is used, when it has the same subject as 
the principal verb [see Oratio ObKqua, § 28]. 

(b) Both with the participle and the infinitive con- 

struction, the protasis alone shows which form of 
the conditional sentence it is. Thus, dtba ^pao-as 
&v = *1 knew that I should do,' and ' I knew 
that I should have done' indifferently. The 
protasis decides readily which it is. 

All the remarks about the protasis in § 15 are true 
also of the participle-construction. 
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§ 17. KB. — In this section it was thought better not 
to take examples out of the Greek writers, because it 
would not have been possible to find there the same sen- 
tences direct and oblique ; and this is much the clearest 
way of showing what changes they undergo when trans- 
ferred from one to the other. 

§ 18.— Note 3. 

It is quite as good Greek in the Oratio Obliqua to use 
ort, as to use infinitive or participle. In that case the 
conditional sentence remains as it was in the Oratio Eecta : 
except that after a past principal verb the strict sequence 
requires that all primary verbs in the conditional shall be 
changed to the optative to suit the time of the main verb. 
The following instances (where we wiU still employ the 
examples of § 14) will make this clear without further 
words: 

(1) €</>7? on ycyrjOm elrf el eS ixoi. 

(2) (a) ^(priv on d ikOoi a<t>i^olixT]v Kaydr 

iXeyov on c2 oCrro) yivovro evTVXT^o-oifxev, 

(2) (J) and (3) not being primary would not be changed 
after on. Here again, however, the principle of Vividness 
would hold, and we should just as often find the strict 
sequence not observed, and yiyrjOe, ix'^i, iciv i\&p itjiC^ofiai, 
etc., retained. 

§ 19.— XOTE 4 

It should be observed that where a conditional sentence 
comes after a verb of saying or thinking (t.e., is oblique), 
if there is a negative, the fiz;, which is the mark of the con- 
ditional, has a tendency to be displaced, and to appear 
before the principal verb, so that it seems to belong to the 
wrong verb. 
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So the natural Greek for ^he said he would not do it* 
is ovK &v €<j)rj TTpa^ai, 

ovK av TjyfiTO TTcpiyevia-OaL — ^Thuc. 4. 8. 
' He thought he would not succeed.' 

So participles : 

oi/K av voiiiC<^v avTovs o/nokafi^lv — ThuC. 4 8. 
* Thinking he would not cut them off.' 

IV.— INDEFINITE. 

§ 20. The moods of indefiniteness, or indefinite fre- 
quency, in Greek are closely connected with the con* 
ditionals, and the principle of their usage is precisely 
parallel to that of the latter. 

The simplest way will be to compare the definite and in- 
definite sentences, so that the distinction of mood may be 
clearly understood to correspond to a distinction of meaning. 

(Primary.) 

§ 21. (1) Take these two sentences : 

{a,) TovTO aTToAwXe k(^ h iKTrXiofxcv. 
'This is lost, for which we make our expedition,* or Uhe 
object of our expedition is lost.* 

(6.) d-TToAcoXc k<f> h av iKirKioinev. — Dem. 
' Wliatever be the object of our expedition it is lost.* 

In (a) the thing which is lost is a particular thing 
(definite) ; in (h) it is anything whatever (indefinite). 

{Historic!) 
(2) Again, take these two : 

(a.) iTT^ihri Trpos4fit^av, ol ^TrtjSdrat iireip^VTo iiri^aiveiv. 
* When (the ships) had come close, the marines tried to 
board.* 

i.e., a particular pair of ships, on a particular occasion 
(definite). 
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(&.) €7r€i5i) TrposixC^€ica^, ol imfidrai in^ipQvTO l-niPalv^iv. 
— Thuc. 

' Wlimever two ships had come close, the marines tried to 
board.' 

i.e.y any pair of ships, which happened constantly in tho 
battle (indefinite). 

From these examples we see what the usage is. When 
the time is primary , the conjunction or relative has av, and 
the verb is subjunctive. When the time is historic, there 
is no &Vy and the verb is optative. To give familiarity, let us 
take these further examples, which it will be sufl&cient 
merely to translate, without further explanation. [Nega- 
tive fx?;.] 

(1) Primary: 

OTTOL hv aTpaTrjyov kKiriixyjnjTC, ol cx^pol KaraycXwcrt. — ^Dem. 

' Wherever you send out a general, your enemies laugh at yoxu* 

oVo) av TLs iiaWov i^^Xiyxji^ . . . rocrovro) orujutjSovXcOcrat 
XaXcTrwTepov. — Dem. ^ 

* The more one proves .... the harder it is to advise J 

OTTOiS av idiXrj ireLpdfx^Oa ircpaCveiv. — Plato. 
' In whatever way he may be willing let us try to finish it.* 

So iav is used = ' if ever.' 

ycAare ijv tktl koihopT]6<a(n. — ^Dem. 
* You laugh if ever they abuse anybody.* 

(2) Historic: 

oTTore KfX^vaOeCrj TrpoOvpiCa kyiyv^ro, — TflUC. 

' Whenever the word was given there was great enthusiasm.* 

ol 5c Kaio^kivov aXKov im^aXovrei hv f^ipoi^v iirrf^aav, 

Thuc. 

' And' constantly, while one was burning they threw on tho 
one they were carrymg and went away ' [of the dead bodies in 
the plague]. 
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So also ci is used = * if ever/ 

€1 TTj/ ipc^r; bieavaafAivov to (rrp6T€V\i.ay ^vvriyc. — Thuc. 
' If he saw anywhere gaps in the ranks, ho closed them up.* 

8 22.— Note 1. 

When the principal verb is in historic time (especially 
when the indefinite clause is in Oratio Obliqua), here too, 
as in other cases, for the sake of Vividness, the primary 
construction is constantly retained. 

ihoK^u va\yrkKhv iTapa(TK€vdC€<rdai SOtv av ftvi'wwat.— ThuC. 

' They resolved to procure a fleet from whatever source they 
could.' 

[instead of odev bvvaivro, the strict sequence.] 

€LprjTo yapy orav yivqrai roSro, linria TTipLxj/aL. — Thuc. 

' He had been ordered to send a horseman, whenever this 
occurred.* 

ciTrei' on, iiietb^v irpos rff KapbCc^ yivrjTai, olxrja-cTai, — 

Plato. 

* He said that as soon as ever it reached his heart, he would 
be dead ' [of Socrates]. 

v.— ORATIO OBLIQUA. 

§ 23. Perhaps the most important point in mastering the 
first stages of Greek prose writing is the thorough under- 
standing and ready use of all the idiomatic methods of 
handling the Oratio Obliqua. We have already had to 
deal with this slightly in treating of the conditional sen- 
tence and elsewhere : but it is necessary now to go a little 
more completely into the matter. 

We shall assume that it is understood, without further 
explanation, what Oratio Obliqua is, namely, not direct 
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narratiYe, but the thoughts or saiings of another reported, 
and not in the original speaker s words, but in the words 
of the reporter. 

Xow in Latin we have been accustomed to a division of 
oblique forms of speech into three clearly-distingaished 
classes ; oblique statement, oblique question, and oblique 
petition : the three corresponding usages, speaking gener- 
ally, being accusative with infinitive, subjunctive, and a 
final sentence with vt. 

It will probably be simplest if we follow this natural 
division of sentences, and see what becomes of it in Greek. 

And first let us begin with the oblique statement, which 
very often is alone called Oratio Obliqua ; being indeed 
the commonest, and the most distinctly oblique, form. 

§24. — L Obuque Statement. 

Just as in Latin, so in Greek the accusative with the 
infinitive is the natural way of expressing the oblique 
statement. Or, perhaps, we should be more correct in 
saying that in Greek it is om of the natural ways ; for 
there are others, as we shall see. 

§ 25. (a.) It is then employed after verbs of saying and 
thinJdng [negative ov\. Thus : 

olofuvoi TTiP PovXipf ov ylnj<l>i€i<T0at. — ^ThuCL 
' Thinking the senate would not vote.' 

ov Pefiauws 0ao'jca)K €wai .nuccdacfxoz'iov;. — ThuCI 
* Saying that the L. were not trustworthy.' 

€V rats aTtOvhcLLs eyiypaTrro evopKOp circu. — ^Thuc. 
' It was agreed in the treaty that it should be lawfuL' 

§ 26.— XOTE 1. 

But verbs of feeling and hwmng [perception as opposed 
to statement proper] prefer the accusative wirfi the 
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participle, and not, as in Latin, the accusative with the 
infinitive. 

etSorey tovs ^AOrjvaCovs ^^et/txafoway. — ThUO. 
' Ejiowing that the A. were wintering.' 

iyvdntrav ov TrpaxOeia-av rrjv ^vfxfxa'xCav. — Thuc. 
' They found that the alliance had not heen concluded.' 

&s f}(r6ovTO TTpoa-TrkiovTas' aifrovs. — TlIUC. 
* When they perceived that they were approaching.' 

If, however, the perception-verb is in itself a participle, 
to avoid the clumsiness of a double participle, the dependent 
clause may revert to the infinitive. 

altrOofxevos ovk av tt^lOciv avTovs. — Thuc. 
* Perceiving that he should not persuade them.' 

§ 27. — Note 2. Infinitive Attraction. 

When the subject of the main verb is the same as the 
subject of the oblique verb (or participle) the nominativo 
is used instead of the accusative, by a kind of attraction. 

OVK €<l)7j avTos dAA' iK^Xvov crTpari^yeiv, — TlIUC. 
* He said " not I, but you, are general." ' 

[Observe that here both constructions occur.] 

alaOavofxeOa yeXotot ovt€9. — Plato. 
* We perceive that we are ridiculous.' 

It is surprising what clearness is gained by this beautiful 
usage : we have only to read a report of a speech in an 
English newspaper to see what a vast improvement some 
such distinction would make in our own language. For 
example : ' Mr. Jones observed that Mr. Smith had not 
behaved with propriety towards him. He (Mr. S.) had 
trifled with one of his (Mr. J.'s) most cherished convictions, 
and he (Mr. J.) must say that he (Mr. S.) etc. . . .' 

In Greek the case wovdd save the explanatoiy paren.t.\v^^^'S»* 

vioo.o.p.] ^ 
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§ 28. To avoid mistakes it is perhaps better to add that 
Avhere the two subjects are the same, and where no em- 
phasis is laid on the subordinate one, the pronoun is 
usually simply omitted. 

c0Ty kptlv on ayet. — Thuc. 
*He said he would inform them that he was bringing.' 

[Not l(/)7; avTos ipelv, as beginners who have mastered 
the principle of § 27 always think needful to put.] 

§ 29.— Note 3. 

A very frequent and very neat and delightful use of 
the Oratio ObUqua is the following. 

The accusative with the infinitive being so clear a mark 
of the oblique, it is not necessary always to have a distinct 
word like 'he said' for it to depend upon. The Greek 
writers often drop into this construction quite suddenly, if 
the reader is prepared (by any word or liint preceding) for 
a sentence in the oblique form. Thus : 

TovTo Is VTToyj/Cav KadloTTf] TTjv U^XoTTovVTjarov* bUaiov yhp 
ehaiy etc. — TllUC. 

* For this threw the P. into a state of suspicion : for (they 
felt) that it was just . . . .' 

[Here the word vTroyj/ia prepares the way for Orat. Obi.] 
€6ipovv€ Kot ovK €ta cz;5t5oraf Tijv yhp :yv(ipirjv ovx fjcoijo''^ 

Oat. — Thuc. 

* He encouraged them, and urged them not to give in : for (he 
said that) it was not their spirit that was broken.* 

[Here (6apavv€ leads up to the Orat. Obi.] 

The following example also resembles these, though 
there actually is a word of speaking. 

KopCvOiOL avriX^yov, irpoaxrjiia TToioTjfJLevoi p) TTpohdff^v* 
6p.6(T ai yap avroh opKOvs» — ^ThuC. 

* The Corinthians replied, alleging the plea that they would 
not abandon them : for (they said) they had sworn oaths to them«' 
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So again : 

ixi])(^avas oTi ov KurijXOev ^xofV, ajuaprf tj; ibonei ' iX^Tv yafi 
av ri]V TToktv, — Thuc. 

' He felt lie had made a mistake in not bringing battering 
engines : for (he thought) he would have taken the city/ 

§ 30. (J) It is however equally good Greek and equally 
common to find, not the accusative with the infinitive, 
in the oblique statement, but the finite verb with i)s 
or on, [Negative ov.] 

The mistake which beginners (who Jiave learnt Latin) 
often make here is to use the subjunctive. JSFo verb is ever 
made svhjunctivc in Chreeh by the Oratio Obliqua, The strict 
rule of the sequence is, as usual, dependent upon the 
division into primary and historic tenses of the principal 
verb : and it is to the effect that 

is or OTL in Primary Time does not alter its verb. 
„ „ „ Historic „ takes the Optative. 

Priinary. 

Xiyco aoi on bvo ravT^ ia-rlp ipa)T'i]fiaTa, — ^Plato. 
' I tell you that these are two distinct questions.' 

on iiiyas ^C\L7nro9 Tjv^rjrai TTapaXeCyl/ai, — ^Dem. 
* That Philip has grown powerful I will forbear to mention.' 

\oyi<Ta(r0(a tovO^ on ctxoM^'^ ^°^^ Tlvhvav. — ^Dem, 

* Let him reflect that we once had Pydna. 

[Here koyiaaa-Oo) is Primary, because all Imperatives are, 
whatever their tense.] 

ITistoric. 

^\€yov on iravTos a^ia XiyoL — XeiT. 

* They said that his advice was excellent.* 

iytKyrafxevos on </)€tJ£otro, ^r]VV€L (historic pres.) — TlTUC. 
. * Knowing that ho would fly, ho informs them. . . »* 
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§ 31.— Note 1. 

The principle of presenting vividly the reported speech 
(which we have already noticed several times) is so natural, 
however, to a Gxeek, that it is even commoner to find, 
instead of the Optative (after a verb in historic time), the 
Iridicative : so that the actual tense and mood used by the 
speaker is preserved in the reported speecL 

^liTovrei ort wpia-peis TtifJLyjfovcriv, i,Tnj\0ov. — ThuC. 
* They went away saying that they would send ambassadors.' 

[TTefx^oier would be the strict sequence.] 

iTT€\a66ix7jv on oxirov i^ovai. — PL.VTO. 
* I forgot that they would of course have a relish.' 

[Strict sequence cfotci^.] 

heiva iiroCovVf irvvdavoixevoi on avfiixaxlav TTeTToCrjvTat,. — 

Thug. 

' They were indignant when they learnt that they had made 
an aUiance.* 

[Strict sequence ireTToirjixivoL cTev.] 

And not unfrequently the two usages are mixed. 

IXeyoz; on Kvpos ixev Ti$V7jK€V, ^ApLoios hi Trc^cvyws €17/.— 
Xen. 

* They said that Cyrus was dead, and Ariaeus liad fled.' 

\4yovT€S on Kpan/j(rov(n, koI 6 ir^pCirXovs oiiKin Io-qito, — 

Thug. 

' Saying that they would beat them, and that the passage 
round (the island) would no longer be open.' 

§ 32. (c) A special Greek idiom which should be particu- 
larly noticed is the following. After ^av/xdfo), ax^o/jiat, 
ayavaKTia, alaxvvoiiai, <f)6oi;&, fxipLclyoixaL, and generally, words 
of emotion, we find usually not on, but el [The motive of 
this doubtless is the Greek delicacy, which accounts for so 
manjr peculiarities of usage, and which induces them to 
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understate, especially anything which has to be found fault 
with : and here, therefore, to put even facts as if they were 
suppositions.] 

' I am surprised at this, that you hesitate now to march out.* 

ayavaKT&f ^l fifj cltos t' elixl elTrciv. — PLATO. 
* I am indignant that I cannot express.* 

bcLVOV TrOlOVfX€VOL, Cl flTJ ^LcTOVTai. — Thuc. 

' Thinking it scandalous that they should not know.' 

§ 33. The principal clause in the oblique statement 
having now been explained, our next diflSiculty is to know 
what to do with the dependent clause. Here, again, Latin 
is liable to mislead us, since in Latiii the dependent verbs 
in Oratio Obliqua have to be subjunctive. 

Thus in Latin, 'he said that the coat he wore was 
woollen,' would be ' dixit togam quam hdberet laneam 
esse.' 

Once more, then, let us remember that in Greek the sitb- 
jimctive is never due to Oratio OUiqua. 

§ 34. (1) When the principal verb is primary. 

Here the dependent clauses are left just wliat they 
would he if it was direct statement, not oblique ; 

Acyo) on 'noXXoX iav Ad^oxrt . . . KaraycKaarol ciat. — 

— Plato. 

' I say that most people if not foimd out . . . are ridiculous.' 
iav 5' v/jcetj kiyrjre, TToirjo-eLV <f)7i(Tl h fxfj alaryyvriv (t)ip€L. — 

Xen. 

* He says that if you say so, he will do what brings him no 
shame.' 
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§ 35. (2) When the principal verb is historic. 

(a) Here, according to the strict sequence, all stibfundivcs 
would by rights become optative. 

iXoyi^ovTo &s, ft iirj fiaxoiVTO, iTtocrniavurro al iroAce;. — 

Xen. 

*They calculated if they did not fight the cities would 
revolt.' 

[Oratio Obliqua turns 4av juwix^vroi into d ixdxotvTo,'] 

ivoiuC^v, oca 7rpoA.ci/3o», jScjSauos ii^iv. — ^Dem. 
' He thought he should be secure possessor of whatever he 
took first.' 

[Oratio Obliqua turns oaa iv TrpoKd^n into oca irpo- 
XAHol'] 

§ 36. (h) If the dependent verb is indicative (in relative 
sentences, temporal sentences, etc.), still by strict sequence 
the Oratio Obliqua can turn them into optatives. 

ctTTC 074 avbpa ayoL ov etpfat Seot. — XeN. 

* He said he was bringing a man whom they must imprison.* 

[Oratio Obliqua turns &v bei into op S^ot.] 

CLTTeKpCvaTo on fjLav0avoi€V h ovk cTrtorati^ro. — PlaTO. 

* He answered that they learned what they did not know.* 

[Oratio Obliqua turns & ivlaruvTM into ct ewtoraivro.] 

§ 37. But really it is equally common to find both indica- 
tive and subjunctive, after historic verb, in the dependent 
clauses ; in the case of the indicative, commoner. 

The instinct to give the exact words, for Vividness, 
causes indicative and subjunctive to be retained. The 
instinct to remind the hearer that you are quoting, causes 
them to become optative, and the former instinct is com- 
monly stronger. 
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Subjunctive retained ; common : 

vojjLOV l</>acrai/ ctvai, <av av fj to Kpdros rijs yrjs, tovtcjuv koX 
Ttt Upa yiyvecrOau — ThuC. 

* They said it was a law tliat those who were masters of the 
territory should also hold the temples.* 

[Might be, by strict sequence, &v efry.] 

ovK e<^a<raj; Uvai^ lav fx'q ns yji-fi^iaTa 8t8(j). — Thuo. 
KThey refused to go unless some one gave thorn money/ 

[Might be cUot'r;,] 

Indicative retained ; very common : 

iipaaav airoKreveiv ots ^X'^vcri, — ThuC. 
* They said they would kill the prisoners they had,* 

[Might be ix'^uv.'] 

§ 38.— Note 1. 

A special usage in the dependent clause of the oblique 
must be noticed, thoroughly idiomatic but rare. 

In Thucydides, and still more frequently in Plato, wo 
find, in reporting what somebody else said, that the accu- 
sative with the infinitive construction (which properly 
belongs to the principal verb of the Oratio Obliqua), is 
extended, by a kind of attraction, even to the subordinaio 
sentences. 

This is a wonderful instance of the flexibility of the 
Greek language and syntax ; and, as a matter of style, the 
usage is very effective in keeping well before the mind 
that what is being said is all reported from another. 

[In English, this instinct can only be satisfied by the 
clumsy device of changing the tense, as, 'Mr. Brown 
observed, that when he came to the meeting he was not 
expecting to find the general sense there was of the,' etc. ; 
where one ' was ' = ' was,' the other = ' is ': or else by 
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constantly inserting ' he said/ as vulgar people always do 
in narrative.] 

i<\>a(rav avroX tovto av ^x^^^ ^^ hvvriOr]vai, KpaTij<rai> — 
Thuc. [For ibvinjOrjaav.] 

* They said they would themselves have had this privilege, had 
they heen able to conquer.' 

Xiyerai ot€ akacr 6 ai avrbv rbv ^AttoAXo) xprjarai. — ^ThuC. 
2, 101. [For fiKaro.] 

* It is said that when he was wandering Apollo prophesied.' 

c(/)77, iTreibi] ov iK^rjvai rfjv \l/vxrjv» Tropeveadai fX€Ta iroW&p, 
— Plato, Eep. x. [For i^e^rj rj ylroxn or eK/Saft?.] 

* He said, that after his soul had gone out of him, he went 
away with a large company.' 

a<l>tKV€L(rOat e^r; etj tottov iv <S bv^ elvai xdafiaTe, — Plato, 
Eep. X. [For icrrlv or etry.] 

* He said he came to a place where there were two gulfs.' 

TT^Ccr^LV yap avrbs^AOrjvatovs, oiaTrep koI vvv avriXiyeiv, — 
TlIUC. 5, 44. [For dmiXiy^i or arrtAeyot.] 

' For (he said) he would persuade the Athenians just as he 
was now speaking against it.' 

The motive for this is like the motive for the optative, 
namely, to keep strongly before the reader that it is reported 
speech, not direct. 

§ 39. Before passing on, it would be well to notice the 
remaining uses of the accusative with the infinitive, which 
are so much more extensive than in Latin, and which add 
so much to the flexibility and power of the Greek. 

The accus. inf. then is employed : 

(1) After verbs of requesting, requiring (indirect 

petition). 

(2) After atare (consecutive). 

(3) After i:pCp (temporal). 
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(4) After the article to, making the sentence into a 
kind of substantive. 
(1) (2) and (3) will be treated in their proper places 
below, but (4) is naturally explained here. 

In English we say: 

' The fact that moi'tals err is not surprising.' 

(Where the words in Italics explain the fact, and ' fact ' 
is the nom.)' 

In Greek with far greater neatness * that mortals err ' 
is ace. with inf , * fact ' is omitted, and the ace. inf clause 
is regarded as a new substantive with to. It then 
becomes 

rh [hixapriiveiv dr^pwTrovs] ovhtv davixaarrov. — Xen. 
Other instances are : 

— Xen. 

* They fight on behalf of the (cause) that none should be 
violently put to death.' 

TO) [KaraKiTTovTas avTov otx^o'^at]* — Xen. 
' By the (fact) that they left him and ran away.' 

(TKOTT^av TO [ra yjapia airoXuiXivaC^, — Dem. 
' Considering the (fact) that the fortresses have been lost.' 

Observe, that in these three instances the new substan- 
tives thus formed (which I have put in brackets to be 
clearer) are declinable, the three examples being respect- 
ively genitive, dative, and accusative : 

And notice that the article alone is declined, no other 
change being made. 

§ 40.— Note 1. 

Observe also that the rule of the infinitive attraction is 
observed here too (as was to be expected), making t\v^ 
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subject of the iii£ nominatiye if it is the same as the prin- 
cipal subject. 

o£5m irXiov K€KparriK€ Ttjs -TrdAccoj rj rw [irp or epos irpcs 
TOLS TTpoyiiaai yeviaOai] . — Dem. 

'(Philip) has mastered the city by nothing moT% than by 
setting to work Urst.^ 

vnep [tov yevdaOaL Kvpios^ -TrpayfxarciiCTai. — DeM. 
•He schemes, for obtamiBg the mastery.' 

kmria [bovkoi cu^at]. — ThuC. 
' On condition of being slaves.' 

And with av. 

ol AOrjvaiot bih to [aa'fA€VOi hv i^^XO^lii]. — TnuO. 
* The A. because they would have been glad to go out' 

This construction being at once neat and dear is often 
used. 

Consider for instance how much more concrete (and 
distinct therefore to a Greek) is the following general 
observation of Demosthenes, than it would be in English or 
Latin: 

TO €v irp&TTUV irapa ttjv a^Cav d</)opjut^ tov nanm (})pov€?v. 
StoTrep hoK€L TO (f>v\i^ai TayaOh tov KTrjcaaOai ^aAcTrci- 

T€pOV, 

Here the construction occurs four times. It may oc- 
casionally however become clumsier than the same idea 
expressed with a conjunction; and then it should bo 
abandoned in favour of the latter. 

It may also be remarked, that the usage is truly a form 
of the Oratio Obliqua, as the clause in ace. and inf. is a 
statement, not directly made, but indirectly contemplated 
(so to speak) as a cause> condition, fact, idea, origin, 
notion, etc. 
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§ 41.— Note 2. 

The negative in this usage with the article is always 
/Ai/> not ov, 

TaparroyLtOa €K tov firjhiv <i>povTlC^iv &v ^XPV^* — Dem. 

' We are troubled in consequence of taking none of the care 
we ought.' 

§ 42. — II. Oblique Question. 

An interrogation depending on some other word is called 
an oblique question, as for example ' I don't know who it 
is ' : where ' who it is ' is the question, and the verb 
' know ' makes it oblique. 

Once more, beware of imitating the Latin idiom here : 
the svhjunctive has no place in tlie oblique question ; except 
of course where it would have place in the du^ect question, 
i.e., in deliberative sentences. 

The usage follows the simple rule of the oblique state- 
ment with OTL : that is, the indirect question is indicative 
or optative, according as the principal verb is primaiy or 
historic. [Negative ok] 

(Primary.) 

ov <l)p0VTiC(a tC ipov(ri, — PlATO. 
' I don't care what they will say.' 

{Historic) 

fip6ixr\v OTTOV avTOi €tr], — Plato. 
* I asked where the master was.' 

So with €i interrogative, in sense of 'whether.' 

7]p€T0y cf TLS €Lrj ifXCV <TO(f)(!iT^pOS^ PLATO. 

* He asked if there was anybody wiser than I.' 
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§ 43. Note 1. 

Exactly however as with on after verbs of statement, so 
here we constantly find the principal verb in the historic 
time followed by the dependent verb in the indicative : 
i.e. the sequence is changed for the sake of Vividness, and 
the same mood and tense is used which the questioner 
used at the time. 

i^Tovv cre, fiov\6[X€vos hiairvOiaOaL Trepl tcov koyoav rCves 

ijaav. — Plato. 

* I searched for you, as I wanted to hear about your talk, 
what it had been.' 

[tCv€s fjarav is the direct question too.] 

rjiropovv ri irore Xeyet. — Plato. 
* I was at a loss to know what he meant.' 

[ti XiycL direct question.] 

ifiov\€vovTo rCva KaraXelylrova-i. — ^Dem. 

* They wore considering whom they should leave.' 

This usage transports the reader at once into the state 
of mind of the person about whom he is reading : and it is 
this which makes the usage so lively. 

§ 44. — Note 2. 

If the direct question is (deliberative) subjunctive,' then 
of course, as we have seen above, the subjunctive will be 
retained, in the primary, or vivid historic construction. 

As: 

(PrimarT/.) 

CLTTOpia 0770)5 €Kb(a TavTi]V. DEM. 

* I am at a loss how I am to give her a dowry.' 

( Vivid Histonc) 

rip6fJL1]V TTOt ikOoi, 

* I asked uhcre to go.' 
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Or the optative will be used, in the regular historic 
sequence. 

* I asked where to go.' 
See above, deliberative sentences. § 10 — § 13. 

§ 45. — III. Oblique Petition. 

The oblique petition is the name given to any sentence 
of the form of an order or request (imperative) when it is 
made to depend on another word. 

Thus ' Go away,' ' Give me sixpence,' ' Take courage,' are 
direct petitions. 

' I bid you go away,' ' She asked me to give her six- 
pence,' ' The general exhorted them to take courage,' are 
oblique petitions. 

§ 46. If the oblique petition consists of one simple clause, 
as in the instances given above, it seems to have very little 
of the Oratio Obliqua about it. The Greeks use the in- 
finitive in aU such cases, exactly as we do, and there is no 
further difficulty. [Negative /177.] 



Ttapaivw (Toi TtiOiaOai, 
'I advise you to obey.' 



Afto) <t\ bpaa'ai robe. 
' I call upon you to do this.* 



61776 oTarrjyovs kXiaOai. 
' lie proposed to choose generals.' 

§ 47. But since this infinitive is used after verbs of the 
idea of a wish, command, advice, order, duty, determi- 
nation, right, necessity, convenience, etc., it naturally 
re^ts, that if the subordinate sentence is a long or com- 
plex one, it passes insensibly into the Oratio Obliqua, so 
that both the dependent clauses are treated like dependent 
clauses in oblique statement, and the sentence may quite 
easily slide into the oblique statement (as § 29 above). 
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In this Avay the oblique petition comes to have the 
character of the Oratio Obliqua, and is rightly classed 
here. 

€0ov\ovTO G-(j)L(nv, el Tiva Xa^oiev, VTiapyjEiv ami tS>v €pbov, 

— Tiiuc. 

* They -vvLslicd, if they caught anybody, that they should he 
to them instead of those within.' 

Xen. 

* Tliey passed the order, that when they had dined, everybody 
should rest/ 

[e7ret8?) 6et7rr?Ja-€taz; is past oblique for circtSox; SctTn^- 
crr]Te,'\ 

i\lrY](l)[<TavTO Tovs fiax^crafxivovs ikevOipovs clvai. — ^ThuC 
* They voted that those who had fought should be free.' 

a^LS> ixTjb^fiCav fioL Spyijv yeviaOai, — ^Dem. 
* I claim exemption from any resentment.' 

§ 48. Observe in the last three instances that the full 
accusative with the infinitive, and not the infinitive only, is 
used. It is always possible to express the thing asked, 
advised, demanded, etc., as a regular ace. inf. sentence ; and 
this construction is used whenever it is necessary, or even 
clearer or more convenient. In general the Greek will 
naturally follow the English in this matter : where we say 
'to do so and so ' (after a verb of asking) it will be infini- 
tive : where we say ' that so and so should do so and so,' 
(i.e., where the Subject is expressly inserted) it will be 
ace. inf. ^ 

VI— CONSECUTIVE. 

§ 49. It is necessary also in the consecutive sentence to 
keep clear of Latin. In Greek the stchjumtive has nothing 
to do vnth 'so thatJ 
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§ 50. I. Tlie regular Greek word for ' so tliat ' is Hare ; 
and it is found with two constructions : 

(1) With the accusative and infinitive. 

(2) Leaving the verb indicative, or exactly what it 

would have been if (Sore were away, and it 

were a principal verb. 
The difference is sometimes expressed by saying that 
(1) is the nahiral consequence, whether it actually occurs 
or not ; (2) is the actual consequence. And this will do 
very well to describe the distinction on tlie whole, clearly 
and truly. It follows at once from this that (1) can bo 
always used, (2) only when you mean to hiy stress on the 
fact that the consequence did happen. [Xarralivc Stress.] 
The instances, of wliich I will give several, will make 
this more clear. 

§ 51. (1) Accusative and Infinitive [negative ixrj] : 

€K Tov a(f)avov9 dpixrja-as coare jut?) lb€iv iKeCvovs* — TnuC. 
4.36. 

' Starting from an invisible place so that they could not see 
him.' 

rj\lf€ 70V r^CxovSf oxttc fxrjhiva in yiuvai, — Tnuc. 
4. 100. 

* It set fire to the wall, so that none could stay there any 
more.' 

Tnua 

' Carrying their point by superior numbers, so that the gates 
should not be opened.' 

* I am not such a fool as to wish to be unpopular.' 
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§ 52. [Obs. A little reflection will show in these examples 
how far the indicative instead of the infinitive would make 
a difference in the meaning. 

In the fiist toore ovk {tbov wonld describe not merely 
the prq)ar(Eiio7is for concealment y but also their success. 

In the second, it would make no difference, firom the 
nature of the case, which way it were put 

The third implies that the gates were not opened, but 
regards this as a * point carried by a vote *; the indicative 
would imply an independent fact. 

In the fourth the infinitive is naturally used, as the 
sentence is negative, and the consequence therefore is one 
that does not occur.] 

§ 53. (2) Indicative [negative oi] : 

xapc'/xcroif, cSkttc ovk. iyivero roh izi,3ov\€vcv(ri Trpa^ai 
o IfxcAAor. — ^Thuc. 

* They remahied on the spot, so that the conspirators had no 
chance of effecting their object.* 

[If he had said fifi yeviaOai it would have been quite 
good Greek, but would not have clearly stated that the 
consequence did occur: it would have been the conse- 
quence as contemplated.] 

ToiovTov ri €lpr)Kiaav, aSore fmXXov fj^Cov irpaacrctr. — 
Thuc. 4 83. 

* They had said something of such a nature, that he urged them 
all the more to be active.' 

ovTm ayv<oiidvm ix€T€ &<rr cXiriC^re. — T)VM, 
* You are so unreasonable that you hope,* 

[Compare this with the fourth instance of the other 
construction.] 

TOIOVTOV ^(f>i(nr}Kd t^v oAXodv &<n€ oib^ ftoKCt ,uot. — ^Dem. 
Phil. iii. 

' I diverge so far firom the rest, that I do not even think.' 
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§ 54. But, perhaps best of all, take this instance in 
Demosthenes where both constructions occur : 

[He is speaking of the public spirit of their ancestors, aa 
shown by the contrast between the splendid public and 
humble private buildings.] 

brjixoaia rocravTa KaT€(TK€vacrav afore iir]hevL virepfioXriv 
AeXei^^at* IbCa ovTca adfppoves fjaav coore 7^1; 'AptoretSou 
oIkCov, (cI tls olb€V oTToCa ioTLv), 6 pa ovbev o-ejxvoTepav r^s 
Tov y^lrovos. — Dem. Olynth. iii. 

'Publicly they erected such buildings that it is not left for 
any one to surpass them ' [no emphasis on the fact : a mere con- 
sequence] : ' privately they were so simple in their habits, that if 
any one knows what the house of Aristeides is like, he sees' 
[emphasis on the facf] * that it is no grander than his neigh- 
bour's.' 

§ 55. Besides this regular use of wore, there are several 
ways in which the usage is extended, sometimes to cases 
where we should not use ' so that ' in English : and yet in 
these cases the expression is so natural and clear, and so 
much clumsiness is avoided, that it is important for a 
student of Greek prose to be familiar with them. 

§ 56. (a). &(TT€ = 'on condition that.' 

This is a very neat and idiomatic usage, employed 
especially where a restriction is jput upon a concession or 
power. 

hi€Kop.i(rav vTroaiTOvbov9f &(ne iav ns bX^ oLTTobLbp6.(TK(jDV 
AeAtJcr^at rhs (nrovbds. — TlIUC. 4. 46. 

* They took them across under a truce, on condition that if any 
one was caught running away, the truce was at qhd. end.' ^ 
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i^bv apxjeLV cuore avrovs VnaKOveuf /SaciXct. — De^L 
riiD. ii 

* It being in their power to be rolers, on condition of thcni' 
selves obeying the king/ 

§ 57. (&) Besides this there are many cases where much 
trouble is saved by saying ' so that/ but the more precise 
English will not admit it Thucydides especially employs 
toore thus loosely but conveniently. 

a(j)LKoixivi}s eirtoToX?79 coore d«o/crctrat. — TlIUC. 8. 45. 
* A lettjr having arrived suggesting his assassination.' 

ler}9ivT€S . . . aJore ylrqtpCa-aaOai. — TlIUC. 1. 119. 
* Begging . . . so as to (get them to) vote.' 

xj/vxpov vbuip atore kova-aa-QaL — Xen. Mem. 3. 13. 
' The water is cold for bathing.' 

(TKOTrdiieOa jLtera tS>v irpea-^vTipaiv T/jutcis yhp €TL vioL wore 
ToaovTo irpayjjLa SteXecr^at. — Plat. Prot. 314. 

* Let us consider with the elder men : for we are still young 
for analyzing so great a matter.' 

§ 58. (c) Very neat and clear again is the use of &(tt€ 
after a comparative in phrases like ' too good to be true/ 
' too diJBBcult to do.' 

fidCov fj cj(TT€ (j>€p€LV byvaeOai- — XeN". 
* Too great for us to be able to bear it.' 

§ 59. (d) A very common and very idiomatic use of '&ar€ 
is a connection, after a full stop. It corresponds to Latin 
'itaque/ or English 'accordingly/ 'and so/ *the result 
therefore was.' The construction is naturally the second 
of the two given above, (see § 50), and the- verb is not 
affected by the wore. 
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. . . i'nefiooiv irXtlv. wore ovk Ixoiv otto)?, etc. . . . — 

Thug. 4. 28. 

* They shouted at him to take the expedition. Accordingly, 
not knowing,' etc. 

. . . Ttao-LV VTTapx€L. &<rr€ ovk ehos . . . — ^TnUC. 4. 18. 

* It is the same for alL And so it is not likely . . / 

. . . fjfuv i<TTLV vavTLKov. &<TT€ tI cLv Xiyovrcs ctKoy 

a7T0KV0'LfX€V» — Thuc. 6. 18. 

. . * We have a fleet. So on what plea could we reasonably 
decline. . .' 

This will be constantly useful in Greek prose, and will 
be a convenient change, instead of a tiresome repetition of 
ovv, or ToCwv, or bi b. ^ 

See section 139. * 

§ 60. II. Besides cScrre (which is originally a relative 
word) other relative words are often used with the same 
infinitive construction, as otos and o<tos^ to express ' of such 
a character that,' or ' so much that,' instead of the more 
regular wore. This alternative usage should be also 
noticed as it makes one of the numerous pleasant varieties 
in Greek prosa Plato and Demosthenes, especially Plato, 
are fond of this. 

Sometimes the demonstrative is expressed : 

TOLovTovs avOpdiiovs oiovs opxeTa-Oai fX€$vaOitfTa9, — ^DeM. 
Olynth. ii. 

* Men capable of getting drunk and dancing.' 

ToiavTa cteoVrcff ola nal tovs irapoVray ix,d€<r0ai. — PlaT. 

Gorg. 457. 

'Saying such things that even the bystanders wore 
angry/ 

♦ The Infiuitive attraction ({ 27) holds good with &<nt and i^' ^i%. 
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Sometimes omitted; wliich is still more neat: 

XprjcrOaL on afiLKporiria i\al<a, oaov Tr\v hv(T)^ip^iav KaTaar^ 

fiiarai. — Plat. Prot. 334 

[* Invalids should] use as little oil as possible (only so much) 
as to correct the disagreeableness (of their food).' 

V€llOfl€VOL TO. aVT&Vy OCTOV OLTTO^V, THUC. 1. 2. 

* Occupying their own pastures, enough to get a subsistence 
from.' 

§ 61.— Note 1. 

Another variation^of use is o<ms used for wore, in de- 
scribing character : 

rts ovTOis €V7j$rjs oort? ayvoei, — ^Dem. Olynth. i. 
* Who is so foolish that he does not know V 

This is usually employed only in questions of this kind. 

§ 62.— III. €(t> (S and €</>* i^T€. 

It is best to class with a><rT€ the closely allied conjunc- 
tion i(l> <S, or €^' <pre, ' on condition that/ 

The construction is (1) (like (wore) with the ace. and inf., 
the negative being firj : or, (2) where the narrative instinct 
makes the writer vivid, and he presents the condition as 
a certain future fact, it is allowable to use (again like toa-r^) 
the indicative, naturally in the future, and the negative is 
sometimes ov, though in the best Attic prose ixrj. 

§ 63. — 1. Infinitive, 

alpeOivT^s ^</)' wrc ^vyypdyl/ai. v6p.ovs. — Xen. Hell. 2. 3. 11. 

* Chosen to draw up laws.' 

i(f)C€ixiv o-e ^<^* ^TC iirjKin 0tXO(ro</)cti^.— PlAT. Apol. 

29, c. 

* We discharge you, on condition you philosophize no more.' 
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[The inf. attraction, see above, § 27, holds good of course 
here also.] 

. . . iLTToaTepetv i(f> w KaKobo^os clvai, — Xen". Ages. 4. 1. 
' To cheat (others) on condition of being (yourself) infamous/ 

§ 64. — 2. Indicative. 

(nrovbas TTOvqa-aixevoL icj)* <^ tovs avhpas Koixiovvrai, — ThuC. 
1. 113. 

* Having made a treaty on condition of recovering the 
prisoners.' 

[ISTotice especially this clear and vivid construction.] 

VII.— LIMITATIVE SENTENCES. 

§ 65. By limitative sentences are meant those clauses 
which qualify a statement and make it less absolute, less 
universal, less positive, etc. 

Thus — ' so to speak.' 

' to form a conjecture.' 
' to put the case briefly/ 
are limitative sentences. 

There are several idiomatic expressions in Greek of the 
above kind with which it is weU to be acquainted ; a few 
of them are subjoined. 

0)5 €l'7r€'Lv, ' so to speak.' 

€K(i)v €lvai, * voluntarily ' (usually after negative.) 
^vekovTi eZTTcir/to be brief,' ' in a word.' 
[lit. * for a man to speak, summing it all up.'] 

oaov ipii ye elbivaiy ' as far as I know.* 

TO €7r' lyii ye eii/at, * as far as I am concerned/ 

is €lKd(Tai, ' to form a conjecture.' 

These infinitives are reaUy of the conseciUive class. 
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VIII.— TEMPORAL SENTENCES. 

§ 66. The temporal conjunctions are when, since, whilst, 
untU, after that, before that. Although the syntax of the 
temporal conjunctions is not difficult, a few hints about 
their usage may be of advantage. 

Except where they are indefinite, (see above, §§ 20 — 22) 
the temporal conjunctions take the indicative, (The only 
exception to this rule is irpCv^ whose regular construction is 
accusative with infinitive. Iws and /ixexpt, in the sense of 
' until/ take subjunctive, but as we shall see, this is due to 
their indefinite meaning, which is inseparable from them.) 

As however it is desirable that these notes should be 
useful for reference, as well as giving a more connected 
account of the Greek prose usages, I will give with each 
conjunction its regular construction with examples. 

§ 67. ' When! ' after that: 

We shall see below, in the general hints on Greek prose 
composition (Notes on Idiom), that the Greek style being 
much more connected than modem English narrative is 
wont to be, we have in Greek far more grouping of facts 
together in the same sentence ; and consequently, if we were 
to write down the literal translation of Greek narrative, 
we should have many more clauses beginning with * when * 
than would be idiomatic in English of the present day. 

Very frequently this is done by participles agreeing 
with the Subject : very frequently by genitive absolute. 

There still remains another way of doing it, by the use 
of one or other of the temporal conjunctions : and these 
we will take in order. 

§ 68. is ) 

kird [ ^^® ^^^ commonest: with the indicative : 
eTretar} ( [ii^gative oi.] 
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ws h\ kiTvOero, TTposrjkOe rfj Tro'Aet. — TlIUC. 
* When he heard it, he approached the city/ 

iTTeibrj iyivovTo kirX r^ hia^da^i, — TlIUC. 
* AVhen they reached the passage/ 

ciretS^ h\ ibo^e Kaipbs clvai, fjp^€ rrjs €<l)obov. — TlIUC. 7. 5. 
* When it seemed to be time, he led the attack/ 

iirkl ^vviKiyri to arpaTevpLa, TrXevcras, etc. — Thuc. 7. 20. 
' When the army was mustered, he sailed and/ etc. 

All these describe simply the sequence of two events, 
as ' when ' in English does. If however emphasis is to be 
laid on ' after that,' iireibri is preferred. 

§ 69. oVe. A mistake is often made by beginners in the 
use of 0T€, They know that totc is ' then,' ore ' when : ' 
and so they use Sre to correspond in all cases to the 
English ' when.' The fact is that the uses of ' when ' may 
be distinguished into : 

(a) The conjunctional use ; where the dependent clause 
fixes the time for the principal ' when it was ready, I came,' 
which is translated with cTreJ, is, or iir^Lbrj. 

And (&) the relative use; when tie principal clause fixes 
the time for the dependent ' yesterday, when I was ill, I 
was in bed ' which is turned by ot€; for ore is used to 
mean ' at the time when.' 

Hence in prose ore is usually employed with something 
like an antecedent, or at any rate close to some verb or par- 
ticiple that fiixes the time for it. The following examples 
will Inake this clear : 

70 Kar* apy&Sy ot€ ^OXwOlovs awqKavvov, — ^Dem. Olynth. 2.. 
'At the beginning, when they were for rejecting the 
Olynthians/ 

vvv yip, ore Trapiax^v, — Tnuc. 4 85. 
* For now, when there was a chance.' 
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Tohs OT€ iy^ hi€\iapTvp6yLr]v Xdyovra^. — Dem. PhiL 2. 
* Those who spoke at the time when I was protesting.' 

§ 70.— XOTE 1. 

Tlie indefinite usage cTret^or, ctt^z^, orav, (is iiv is never 
used temporal) with subj. and €7»€t8^, €7rc4, ore with opta- 
tive has been akeady explained under indefinite sentences. 
(§§ 20-22.) 

§ 71. ' As soon as* 

Tlie idiomatic Greek usage, if stress is to be laid on tjie 
imnudiate seqiunce of two events, is to employ circl raxicrra 
or (commoner) cTrctS^ raxtora. If past events are being 
spoken of, the indicative is used, and naturally the 
aorist or pluperfect, as in English. 

kit^l Taxicrra KaT€(rn]<rav. — TnUC. 8. 90. 
* As soon as ever they were established.' 

* iireihri rdxtora 6 vin'os jbte ainJK€, €vOvs avaaras itop€XiO[irjv, 

Plat. Prot. 310. 

* As soon as ever sleep left me, I got up at once and came.' 

iirel b' fjkde rixiara, dTreSoro. — Xen. Anab. 7. 2. 
' As soon as ever he came he sold.' 

§ 72 —Note 1. 

If the future is being spoken of, the indefinite form is 
naturally used : eTrciSar rdxtora (or orav TdxLara), 

iireLbav rdxiara fj arpareCa ^rjfy, airoiriiJL^eiv. — ^XeN. 
Anab. 3. 1. 

* That as soon as ever the expedition is over, he will send him 
back.' 

[And this again when reported, or when employed to 
describe indefinite frequency in past time, would become 
iireibri rdxt'O'Ta with the optative by strict sequence : as is 
clear on previously explained principles.] 
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§73. 'Simc: 

' Since ' in English is used temporally in phrases such as 
' since they have come, all is altered/ ' tliis is the third day, 
since it happened.' 

The common Greek for ' since ' (in tliis sense) is e^ ov, 
with indicative. 

cf ov ovToi TT€<f)riva(n, roiavrl (rvixpaiv^i. — J)EM. 
* Ever since these have appeared, such is the result.' 

i( ov TCL ^€viKa oTpaT^veTai, Tovs <^tXovs VLKa, — Dem. 
' Ever since the mercenaries have heen sen'ing, he conquers 
his friends.' 

iy, with the indicative, is also used in the same sense. 

fiyiipa TpCrri is oXkoO^v &pfirj(rav. — Thug. 4. 90. 
' On the third day since they started from home.' 

Other idioms : 

^fjJpai b^ fjaav rfj MvTiX'qvrj eaXcoKVta kirrd, ore, etc. — 

Thug. 3. 29. ' ' * 

* It was seven days since Mytilene was taken, when,' etc. 
The sentence mayalso be inverted in various obvious ways. 

§ 74. ' Whilst: 

€0)5, h <J), €v o(T(^y all with indicative [negative ov] : 

iv o<r<ji fxiWerm ravra, -TrpoaTroAcoAe, etc. — Dem. Phil. 
* While this delay is going on, they are already lost.' 

la)S ert fxiWei, €Travaixvrj<rai ^oAo/xat. — Dem. Phil. 2. 
* While he is yet delaying, I wish to remind you.' 
iv ^ aircarTL, ' while he is absent.' 
Ijute'xpt is rarely used so. 

fx^XPt fiyovvro, TrpoOvfiais ctTTOfxe^a. — Thuc. 3. 10. 
' While they were leading, we eagerly followed.'] 

If it is desired to lay stress on the duration {' all the 
time that ' something happens) oo-ov yjiovov is used, with the 
indicative of course. 
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§ 75.— N^OTE 1. 

All these are used (with av if primary) in the indefinite 
construction when the sense requires it. See above, §§ 20 — 
22. 

In tliis case the negative is ft?/. 

rpo^ijv btbovai kv oGia av avrbs ttTT?}. — ThuC. 8. 87. 
* To givG maintenance during his absence.' 

§ 76. ' Before that ' TrpCv. 

The construction of irpw is rather complicated, but ex- 
ceedingly interesting: it is best grasped by dividing. the 
sentences where it occurs into : 

(a) Affirmative sentences (where we should naturally 
construe irpiv ' before that.') 

(&) Negative sentences (where we should say * until' 
as naturally as ' before that.') 

§ 77. (a) The regular prose construction of irplv in 
A-FFIEMATIVE Sentences is dccusative with infinitive. 

Tiplv Tjpiipav €trat KOfiCcravTes. — Thuc. 4. 67. 
* Eetching before it was day.* 

el TTplv €7:cl3ori6i](TaC nvas efcAotci^. — ThuC. 4. 69. 
* K they destroyed the city before the succour came.' 

Sct^at rw TTXrjdei, Trplv riXos ti i\^iv. — ^ThuC. 5. 41. 
* To tell the people, before anything was finally settled.' 

§ 78. The infinitive attraction naturally holds here (seo 

§ 27). 

'HpXv eKTTvoTos y€vicr6ai TTpoaijXOe. — Thuc. 4. 70, 
* He came up before he was discovered.' 

§ 79. If there is any notion of a race against time^ notice 
especially the neat Greek use of ipSdvo) (prop. ' to antici- 
pate.') 
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<l>6dcras hiibpafiis ttpCv Tiva KcoXvetP. — Tntrc. 4. 79. 
' He succeeded in traversing (Tliessaly) before any one could 
stop him.' 

iav ^Odvoaa-L itpiv ilroOavtEiV. — AnTIPHO. 114. 
* If they have time to do it before they die.* 

§ 80. (6) In NEGATIVE sentences, (1) if the time referred 
to is future, the indefinite construction is naturally used 
precisely as with i(i>s and Me'xpt (see explanation, § 86). 

Thus (primary) Suljunctive : 

ovK a7roKpLvov[xaL irporepov irplv av irvOoiixat, — PlaT. 

Euth. 295. 

' I wiU not answer, till I learn.' 

<f>rjiil b€iv iirjhiva alTiaaOai irplv hv KpaTtjoTjTC, — Dem. 
' I say you should blame none till you have won.' 

(Historic, or after other optative.) Optative. 

Past verb : 

vo^CaavTcs ovk. &v €tl tov BpaaCbav irposa'noarTJa'ai ovb€v 
TTptv TTapaa-KevdaaivTo . . . — Thuc. 

' Thinking that B. would not cause any more revolts until they 
prepared. . .' ' 

aTrrjy6p€V€ iirjbiva fiaW^LV irplv Kvpos €jix7r\?;^etr;. — XeN. 
Cyr. 1. 4. 

' He forbade any one to shoot till Cyrus was satisfied.* 

(So after optative.) 

[7rapavT(r\ov] Sirm /xi/ Por^Odiev . . . TTplv bLa<l>vyoi€V, — 

Thuc. 3. 32. 

' That they might not come to the rescue ... till they had 
escaped.' 

In all these instances the time referred to is future, even 
in the last three whete it is r^orted, and so the principal 
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verb is historic. Thus they are quite distinct from those 
in the next section. 

§ 81. But (2) if the time referred to in both clauses is 
past, and the writer is saying that * A did not occur till B 
occurred,' and his object is to relate two facts, of which one 
was deferred till the other happened. 

Then the indefinite construction is out of place, and, as 
is natural, Ttpiv takes the indicative. 

ov TTpoTepov iviboa-avy irplv oi TreAraorat €Tpvhav, — 
Thuc. 5. 10. 

* They did not give in till the skirmishers routed.* 

ovK 7i^i(ii(Tav . . . TtpXv p.7]WT7\9 yCyvcTaL. — Thuc. 1. 132. 
* They did not think fit to ... till he informed them,' 

§ 82. So where the meaning is negative, though the/orm 
is not* 

\av0dvov(ri tovs ^AOrjvaiovs irplv rfj Arjk<^ iaxpv, — 

Thuc. 3. 29. 

* They were unobserved by the A. till they touched at Deles.* 

ol aWoi ^tpyov, irpXv . . • rjp^avTO . . . — Thuc. 8. 105. 

* The others prevented them, until (the enemy) began. . .' 

§ 83.— Note 1. 

It should be observed in (6) (1) that precisely as ?a)?, 
[xixph Gtc, take occasionally the subjunctive without iv in 
good prose, owing to their inherent indefiniteness, (see 
further explanation in § 87) so also for the same reason 
does TTpiv. For the words meaning ' when,' ' how,' ' who,' 
' of what kind,' etc., do not as naturally lend themselves 
to indefinite sentences as the words meaning ' until' 

[xri TriixTT^LV irph biayv&ai, — Thuc. 6. 29. 
* Not to send before deciding.' 
• Or more generally, of an indecisive state lasting till the decisk*c act, ■ 
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KaKoX iTpo(j>v\d^acr6aL Trplv iv rw iradelv S/xcr. — TlIUC. 6. 38. 

* We are negligent of precautions, till we arc involved in the 
disaster.' 

[KaKol = ' not good ' ; or rather perhaps the whole 
phi'ase means 'we do not take precautions.*] 

§ 84. Note 2. 

It shoiild be observed in § 80 that irpCv with the ace. 
-and inf. may be used in prose even after negative sentences, 
where there is no idea of ' until/ but it simply means 'pre- 
viously to.' 

ov Trplv 'na(TyjEiv^ aXh! iircibTj iv rw epyo) iapLiv, Tovsbe 
7rap€Ka\i(raT€, — Thuc. 1. G8. 

' !N"ot before suffering, but after we are engaged, you invited 
these men.' 

ovbe yap tovto)v irplv jiaOeiv oiSels fj-nCaTaTo, — Xen. Cyr. 
iv. 3. 

' Not even of this did any one know before learning.' 

§ 85. Note 3. 

Besides irpCv the same meaning is expressed by Trpdrepov 
rj, Trplv ij, TTpoaOev ij, with the same constructions. 

None of them however are nearly as common as irpCv. 

It is well to notice that Trpdrepov is often used with the 
principal verb, leading up to irplv with the subordinate 
clause. 

Some of the previous examples will illustrate tliis. 

§ 86. ' Until: 

?a)?, fiixPt, &XPt (or M€xpt ov, axpt oS), €(rT€» 
The construction depends on the meaning. 

* Until ' in its meaning is either definite or indefinite : 
(a) K we say ' I waited there till the sun rose/ * I did 
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not go away till I had found it/ the reference is to a definite 
point of time. 

(h) If we say, ' I shall not go away till I find it/ ' I re- 
solved to wait till the sun should rise/ we have an in- 
definite point of time : for the speaker implies that he does 
not know when the decisive thing will occur. 

Xow the simple rule is that (a) is indicative, (h) sub- 
junctive (or optative if the leading verb is historic) just 
like other indefinites. 

The examples will make this clear : 

(a) ifiaxprTO fxixP^^ ®^ 'A^Tji-atot ai'€7rX€r<ray. — Xex. HelL 
* They fought till the Athenians sailed.' 

yiypatp€ is cjcaora eycrero, /x^xpt ov KariiravattP r^r ^Xji^' 
— Thuc. 5. 26. 

' He has described all the details ... till they destroyed the 
empire.* 

avOdpyiovv, Iws irep ol oirXirai ainjpav, — ^ThUC. 7. 19. 
' They were moored opposite, till the soldiers weighed anchor.* 

(fi) /Ji€XP^ 6' OP cyw rJKQ}, at (rsov^al fiarovrtop. — ^XHN. 

* Until I come let the treaty stand,' 

oTovhas €VOLrl(ravTO €a)S a^ayy€\S€iij to kexOivra. — ^XeN. 
Hell. 3. 2. 

' They made a treaty to last till the negotiations should bo 
announced.' 

[Converted by past verb from Ims av diroyycA^j}.] 

§ 87.— XOTE 1. 

The only poiut to notice with reference to these in- 
definite usages of 'until' is that, although the common and 
natural prose use is to employ av when the time is primary, 
yet the subjunctive is occasionally employed in good prose 
without Slv, The &ct is the wcords c«$, ftex/^> etc^ are by 
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nature so indefinite when applied to future time that the 
Greek mind does not require op so imperatively to mark 
the indefiniteness. 
Thus we find: 

fxe'xpt ttXov^ yivrjTai. — TnUC. 1. 137. 
* TiU we can sail.' 

€0)5 TOP ox^ov bioka-diifda, — Xen. Cyr. xii. 
* TiU we can break thro' the crowd.* 

§ 88.— Note 2. 

Also on the often recurring principle of Vividness, even 
' after historic main verb this subjunctive occurs. 

IpoiXevaav (l>v\a(rcr€LV avTovs l^^XP^ ®^ ^* crvjixjSwcri. — 
Thtjc. 4. 49. 

' They resolved to keep them tiU they should come to terms.' 

[Strict sequence mc'xp^ ov fu/xjSaterJ. 

IX.— CAUSAL SENTENCES. 

§ 89. The connection of cause and effect like that of 
time, being most simply expressed by the participle, that 
construction is very frequently found. 

TTposbeoix€Voi xprfiiiroiv cfeVe/xx/rai; apyvpokoyovs vavs* — 

Thug. 3. 19. 

* As they wanted more money ^ey sent tax-coUocting ships.' 

0ap(T€iv ^xeA-cve TipocnovTcav k^aKoo-ldnv TakdvTCi)v, — TlIUC. 
2. 13. 

*He bade them take courage as they had 600 talents of 
revenue.' 

§ 90. Very frequently again we find Kara with the accusa- 
tive (Kara ivjjLfjMxCav, ' on the strength of their being aUies,' 
Kara to ^yycvisy ' on the ground of relationship/) or ha 
with the accusative {ha ravra, ha IxOpav, etc.) 
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Especially useful is the construction of ace. inf. with to, 
[governed in this sense by hid (see § 40). 

* Ho ran away, bocauso no ally was present* 
airibpaixe bih to fj.r}biva ^vixfia^ov irapelvai, 

§ 91. But the use of causal conjunctions is still commoner, 
and their rules can be very briefly made clear. 

The causal conjunctions all take the indicative [nega- 
tive ov]. 

§ 92. In ordinary cases, where sequence of cause and 
effect is being related, iirel, eTretS?/, and i? are employed, 
iTTeibrf being perhaps the commonest. 

These would be employed in such sentences as the fol- 
lowing where the object is to relate the fact. 

eTTcl yj/vxpov fjv, irvp avijxfrav. 
* As it was cold, they Ht a fire.' 

eTretS?) oix ctAoi;, a'n€\fdpr](Tav» 
* Since they failed to take it they went away.' 

§ 93. Where however we wish not to relate a fact but to 
explain a fact (where in English we should say ' because ' 
rather than * since ' or ' as '), the Greeks prefer Store or oti. 

Thus : 

Qaviia^€T^, biOTi ov jJLefxvquai, — AesCII. Tim. 

* You are surprised because I don't know.' 

iireLaav pqov biOTi €vbr]Xov fjv. — TlIUC. 3. 36. 
^ They convinced them more easily because it was plain.' 

bia Tt; ort et tls (f>av\6s €(ttl. — Aesch. Tim. 

* Why? j because if any one is bad. . .' 

So that as a broad practical rule we may say that we 
do not use oti, or bion except when the fact comes first and 
the reason afterwards. 
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X.— cojstcessive sentences. 

§ 94. The concessive conjunctions, are ' even if/ 
' although/ 

These may be rendered literally in Greek by koL ci, klw 
{koX iav), or, if negative, ovV d, ovb' idv : and the sentence 
will then be a common conditional sentence (§ 14 — § 19). 

§ 95. Another, and perhaps commoner rendering, is by 
the use of KaCirep, with the Participle. 

KaCirep strictly means ' even,' and since ' even being ' is 
equivalent to ' although he is,' KaCirep with partic. is often 
translated ' although.' 

For example, if we wished to say in Greek, 'although ho 
is an old man, he serves as a soldier,' we should say, 
Kaiirep yipcov lov (TTparev^rai : which literally means ' even 
being an old man he serves.' 

But beginners always make the blunder of putting Kai-nep 
with a finite verb, because ' although ' in English takes a 
finite verb. 

It should, therefore, be specially noticed that KatVep 
always is used with a participle : [negative ov\. 

KaLTTfp 6i'T€s ov beivol ixejivfjcrOai, fivrjixovevere. — De.M. 
Phn. 2. 

'Although you are not good at remembering, remember.* 

KaLTTep fxavKabrj's ovaa rj vTToVxeo-ty aTri^rj. — ThuC. 4. 09. 
* The promise although it was insane was fulfilled.' 

It is clear that where there is no condition (as in the 
last instance) we cannot use koI el, but must use the par- 
ticiple with KaCTT€p. 
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NOTES ON IDIOM. 

% 96. As soon as tlie learner has mastered the elements 
of the Greek accidence, and is beginning to find his way 
among the commoner constructions, he is met by the fact 
that it is quite possible to observe all the rules of acci- 
dence, and all the laws of construction or syntax, and yet 
to produce Greek prose which shall be utterly unlike that 
of the classical writers. The sentences thus produced are, 
in fact, grammatical, but unnatural. 

Thus if we write in Greek, ikafiov fjbovriv iv 77} iKcCvris 
6/itAt^, we write a sentence quite free from faults of acci- 
dence or syntax, and a sentence which is precisely the 
equivalent of the English ' I took pleasure in her society ' : 
and yet this sentence is so opposed to the natural way of ex- 
pressing themselves which the Greeks adopted, that we say, 
and say rightly, that it is not Greek. It is contrary to the 
idiom. Idiomatically, that is, talking as the Greeks talked, 
we should express that English idea quite differently, and 
say, TjbofJLriv eKeCvri o/xtXwy. 

It is clear that thoroughly to understand Greek idiom 
is a difficult thing, requiring long and careful study: and 
that in these notes, which are intended for young students, 
nothing more can be attempted than a general review of a 
few of the main differences between the English and the 
Greek natural mode of expression, so as to help the learner 
over some of the commonest and earliest difficulties he 
encounters in trying to turn English prose into Greek 
prose. 



/ 
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ABSTEACT AND CONCEETE. 

§ 07. The first point that it is necessary to impress on 
those who are to translate English into Greek, is the great 
simplicity and directness of Greek as compared with 
English. Constantly we come to a sentence in English 
expressed with abstract words to describe a concrete fact. 
This is so natural to us, that even in the simplest nanutives 
abstract words and forms of expression are of frequent oc- 
currence. Thus we say, to quote the instance just given, 
' I took pleasure in her society,' where the Greeks said, ' I 
was pleased being with her/ Here in the English there 
are two abstract words 'pleasure' and 'society,' both of 
which the Greek avoids. In translating this into Greek 
the thing to do is to neglect entirely the form in which the 
English sentence appears, and thinh only of the fact which 
is being related: when that is clearly understood, then 
translate it into Greek in the simplest possible way. In 
this way, in this particular instance, we should arrive at 
the proper Greek phrase given above, fjbdiirjv €KeCvrj o/ixtAwr. 

§ 98. The above example is simple enough, and it might 
seem perhaps that it was unnecessary to dwell further on 
the point. But as a matter of fact it takes long practice 
and close attention before the learn^ is quite safe upon 
this point. The instinct which makes us employ abstract 
terms in English is so fundamental in our language, that 
it turns up in almost infinite variety, and it is quite sur- 
prising what a large item this single point constitutes in 
the teaclung of Greek prose. Over and over again the 
learner will find he has noticed four or five such abstract 
phrases, and correctly turned them by resolving them into 
the concrete fact which they express, and yet that there 
are as many more wliich he has left unnoticed, and so 
failed to resolve. It may be said with truth, that when 
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this point is so clearly grasped that no further mistakes 
are made in it, one great and most important stage in 
Greek composition has been already passed. And those 
who have paid attention to t!ie teaching of composition 
will further have obsened the very great use which this 
matter is to the learner in clearing and strengthening his 
mind. The constant necessity under which he lies of 

« 

recasting English sentences, of penetrating through the 
form to the substance, of analysing the real fact or thought 
conveyed, independejitly of the words which convey it, is a 
most valuable aid towards developing the logical and critical 
faculties, and stimulates accuracy of observation and clear- 
ness of thought to a remarkable degree. I have thought it 
best therefore to go somewhat more fully into this point, and 
to give more copious examples than is usually done, feeling 
convinced that this will prove of assistance to the student ; 
and it will be found that frequently in the earlier, and to 
some degree in the later exercises, the reader is referred to this 
explanation and to the instances here given, as the most con- 
r venient means of helping him over difficulties of this class. 

§ 99. (1) Instances where the abstmct word will be 
best expressed in Greek by a xcrb : 

He asked this question. tovto ijpeTo. 

I gave that an^xr, or ovtcds aTreKpLvdixrjv, or e/c^- 
order, \€v<ra. 

He took my advice. iireCdeTo fxoi. 

The comhat began. ijpxovTo fidx^aOai, 

She expressed her mr- eavfidC€iv icfyrj. 
prise. 

He announced the failure o-^aX^rat e^j? h ifiovK^v^To. 
of his enterprise. 

Ho bragged of his ac- iKavxarjo on yiyvdaKou 
quai7itance with . . . 

Ho cast impxUaiions upon. /caT^yopei, or r^TLaro. 
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I am in 'pen^ii of death. Kivhvv^on iiroOav^w. 

He gives trouble with his iioKvTrpayfjLovQv AuTrei. 
interference. 

Their expectations wei*e iylrcvaOrjaav &v ijkmCov. 
disappointed. 

According to our cicstom. 

We came to the relief of. 



I regret my mistake. 

I saw to my sorrow, 
Jwrror, surprise, etc. 

To take precautions. 

He was forming d^plan of ^^ v^ €?X^ (fivyuv. 
escape. 

I don't dispute his gtdlt. 



0)9 €l<i6afl€V, 

yKOojA^v ^TTUis PorjdoliJL€V, or 
fior}0T](rovT€S. 

XvTToOfXat OTL OVTWS ijfJLapTOV, 

Ibiiiv ikvTToijixrjv, rjyavdKTovv, 
iOavixa^ov, etc. 



ovK anapvovixai fir] ovk alTUW 



€ivai,. 



After their departure. 
Eejected this overture. 

He had confidence in their 
affection. 

He knew of many conibi- 
Tuitions to assassinate. 

Attempt his resciLe. 

BEe. represented the ne^ 
cessity of securing his friend- 
ship. 

To sacrifice his personal 
feelings, etc. 

Note. — It is perhaps as well to say that in this and the 
following sections the examples are selected (with a view 
to their practical utility ) chiefly from the exercises: though 
care has been taken that they may be of a kind to be also 
generally instructive to the composer. 



CTrei aTTijKOov* 

OVK jjdeXc TavTa irpiTT^iv, or 

a iT^rjyyiWovTo b^x^a-QaL. 
70VT0VS j/6et <}>L\ovvTas avrov, 

zoWovs {j(Td€To ^vvoixoaav" 

ras, etc. 
TTeipacrdai e^e/Vetr, or <7a)(rai. 
I^r; (ftlKov tKUifOp TiOulcrOai 

8etr. 

d^els a avTus ipovXero, etc. 
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§ 100. (2) Instances where the abstract phrase will be 
best expressed by a 'pariicvpU in Greek. 

[A little reflection wiU show that there are many cases 
where an English phrase may be turned indifferently in 
two or three of these ways, e.g., either by participle or 
verb, or again by subordinate sentence : but this may be 
safely left to the learner's instinct or choice] : 

With astonisJiment (anger, etbov OavixdCcav, or as before 



etc.,) I saw : 

He said with a smile. 

"Without speaking (shoot- 
ing, etc.) 

In his absence he was con- 
demned. 

He went away with the 
])Tomise to . . . 

Started in picrsuit 



600)2; iOavfiaCov, 
fxeibidaaf ciTre. 
ovb^v clirdv, oiiK a^tcly to 

^e'Aos, etc. 
Kar^KpiQ-q airdv. 



aiT(OX€TO VTTO(rXO[l€VOS 



• • • 



bt(o^ovr€9, or hidKOVTCS aTTe- 

bpaixov. 
fj yj^po. 7/ apxoiiivTj v7t6 . . ^ 



The country xmdeT goveim- 
ment of . . . 

I learnt from his conver- 
sation. 

In dovM what to do . . . 

After his arHval, after 
dinner, etc. . . . 

[Or if the subject of the main verb is different] : 

a(i)iKO[iivoVf bcnrvrjcrairros av" 



biaXcyofxivov avrov ^fxaOov. 

airopcjv tC XPV ^P^r. 
a<pLK6[X€V0S, b€LTTin^tras . . . 



TOV . . . 



He perished in the c?i- [xaxoii^vos airidave. 
gagement 

(So ' on the field of battle, etc.) 

[Similarly with an infinity of expressions describing 
the circumstances, as, ' by trial,' -Tretpw/xeroy ; ' after much 
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trouUe/ voWa Trovrj<ras ; ' by importunity/ XLirap&v, etc. ; 
* amid general silence/ ttAvtcdv a-tydvTcavJ] 

1 convicthim o{ falsehood, cA^yx^ avrov \lf€vh6ix€vov. 



ijp€To tC fiovXofievos Tuvra 6p^. 

yvovs Oavovra rbv Kvva ffOv" 

Kparfp&s Tr€t,p<aixivovs is (l>vyriv 
KaOCaTTj, 

% 101. (3) Instances where an adjective will be used in 
Greek, tbe English substantive being simply often ignored: 



He asked him his object in 
doing so. 

He was dispirited by the 
death of the dog. 

He repulsed their despe- 
rate attempts. 



KttKh, or bciva itdayj^iv* 

TToXKa cvnihiiiKa. 

iihiKa Trpiaaayv . . aoreW, x^- 

piivra iavTov itapiyjxiv . . . 
ayL^i(Tpr\T& [xfj aXnov cli;ai 

avTov, 
&s bUaia hiKiC'^Vy or dikaio? 

a»i; KptTTJs. 



Suffer iU'treatment. 
I paid a large sum. 
Behaving with cruelly, 
poHfeness, etc. 

I dispute his guilt 

By the justice of his judg- 
ments. 
In a state otfelidty. 
A lover of beauty. 

[And similarly, many abstract expressions are done by 
the neut. adjective: as, 'the instability of fortune/ to 
acrraOiiriTOV t^s nJx^s ; ' expediency/ rh avix^^pov ; ' utility/ 
TO &(^iXip.ov ; ' ambition/ to (j>i\6niJLov. So in the phrase 
' The uncertainty of the project of success* a triple abstract 
expression is neatly turned in Greek by ri &(l)avh rod 
KaTopOdcrcLv, a phrase of Thucydides, who in his speeches 
lias many instances like the above]. 

The original inequality ovKhi SfxoCias rja-crovcs rja-av, 
was diminished. 

§ 102. (4) Instances where the Greeks use a depeiident 
clause ; in these cases the English will be found often to 
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have the advantage in brevity, while the Greek is simpler. 
It is done : 

§ 103. {a) With oblique questions : as — 

To consider the best a-Koirelvoiriosipt.a-Tabpaa-ova-i, 
metlwd of doing. 

He explained the origin, 
source, etc. 

I knew the purpose of his 
action, 

No one can tell the nwn- 
her, the size, the extent, the 
nature, etc. 

Imagine my delight. 



i^rjyrjo-aTO oTioOev Tavra yi- 

yov€, 
fjbrj TL apa Staroetrat ravra 

hpSiV, 

Ovh^h oXh€ OCrOlf OTTOO'OS, • . . 

oTTohs . . . and similar ob- 
lique interrogatives. 
ivdvfxcio-Oai l^coTt is ijo-Orjv. 

I perceived his condition. ' fi<r6d}jLrjv oiroos Stcf/cetrat. 

I asked about the time of fipdpLrjv tt6t€ bioi bUrjv bovvai. 



punishment. 

Seeing the occurrence. 

They revealed his hiding- 
place. 

He acquainted them with 
their destination. 

Thank him for his noble 
conduct. 

The trumpet gave signal 
for the duties of the day. 

He described the details. 



Iblav tC ylyverai, 
yyy^iKav ottov K€K€v9(as ctrj, 

• • . oTTCi Xouv, 

iiraiveiv avTov is yevvoLa 

€bpao-€, 
bia craXinyyos iarjfJLaCvcTO 6,rt 

kKaoTOTc bioL yevicrOai, 
iypay\f€ iy iKaara iyivcTo, 

§ 104. (6) "With conjunctions. 

He devised the following Toiovbe ip.rjxavrjo-aTo tra 



plan of escape. 

I must provide for the 
contingency of his coming. 

He had need of his ser- 
vices. 



€K(j)VyOi. 

(j)v\aKTiov jJLOL rjv ikOri, 

^K^ivov TtpoiBvixuTO kavT^ 
v7Tr}p€T€Tv, or whatever 
verb is suitable. 
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They are brave in any 
contingency. 

He took the first oppor- 
tunity of. . . 

(Drive them to despair) 
by such an illtimed exercise 
of vigour. 



ayaOol avbp€s elo-l Kiiv onovv 

yivrjTai, or is irdvTa. 
€7rec TrpayTov otos t* ^v. . . 

€l 0070)5 CLKalpdiS ^CcL XPV^ 

aaiVTo, or somesuch phrase. 



§ 105. (c) Again with relatives. 

(He continued) his narra- h i\€y€. 
tive. 

A man of his acquaint- &v7Jp tls os yvdpLfjLos yv. 
ance. 

§ 106. (5.) Instances where in English the subject is 
inanimate or abstract, wliile in Greek it is tlie person wIm 
'does the thing. 

His hopes were raised by ravra aKovcas aveOdpcrnae. 
the news. 

Precautions were taken to ciXa^ovvTo fx?/ ttco? . . • 
IDrevent. 

His eoiperience had taught tStt' e/xretpfas ofds t v,v Kaia^ 

him to observe. voelv. 

Humanity would have Trdrrcs iSet hv ^ivov bix^aOai. 
afforded reficge to strangers. 

Had not a danger threat- d /lat) Kivhvvov k'nijcrO^TO. 
ened him. 

His influence would aid rudtreiv rjixeWe ovtos to7s 

the tvish of the senate. povXevrats avinrpoOvixovix^^ 

vos. 

(Fearing) lest old feelings ^i] ttjs itpor^pov <f)LXCas dva* 

of kindness should revive. ^ivrjaOelcv, 

The approach of night se- wktos kmyevop.ivr\s eo-oS 



cured them. 



Or}(rav, 
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His generosity won their 
affection. 

The (jratitiide he thus won 
excited him to . . . 

Had not fortune inter- 
vened. 

Some plctn is in progress. 

This expedition destroyed 
their reputation. 

His /a^c was reported. . . 

Their increased numbers 
struck him. 

Their orders were limited 
to the delive?^ of the mes- 
sage. 

The distance retarded her 
proceedings. 

The urgency of his need 
was such that. . . . 



oSrcos lnyaOos i^v &<tt€ a^(j)6bpa 

i<f>L\€LTO. 

ToiavTrjvbi Xapiv €Vp(iiVimK\ov 

Trpov9viJL€iTo, 
€l p.i] K(i\vfid Ti lyiv€TO, etc., 

or ^KcoAvcro. 

ol 8^ ovTCt) (r(j)a\ivT€S iJTTOVS S?; 

iyivovTo T<^ a^idpLaTL 
iiyyeiXav TcOvrjKora. 
KaT€v6rj(r€ irXcCovas yevojxi- 

vovs. 
ovbev aWo etprjro avrols wXt/y 

\iy€iv TO, €7r€(TTa\ii4va» 

PpahvT€pov lirpaca-e ravra 

TOo-ovTOV airovcram 
oCto) (T^obpa cSei ware, • • • 



SENSE. 

§ 107. We have seen that one great difference between 
the idiom of Greek and English lies in the fact that the 
Greeks preferred often to express in the concrete what we 
express in the abstract. This is a very important point, 
and the learner will constantly have to be reminded of it. 

There are many other ways, however, besides this, in 
which the greater complexity and artificiality of much 
English writing (especially in more modern times,) is 
unsuited to Greek idiom, and requires to be recast in the 
translating. 

It is a good general rule, therefore, whenever the learner 
has to translate into Greek any English phrase at all 
artificial or idiomatic — indeed in all composition except 
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the simplest narrative — to accustom liimseK always to 
tliink of exactly what the fact is thrt is being related, and to 
shake himself quite free from the form in which (in the 
English) that fact is conveyed. If he clearly grasps the 
notion that everything is best put into Greek in the 
simplest and most direct way, he will at once make a great 
improvement in his style, and be saved from falling into 
innumerable unnaturalnesses of expression, which may be 
quite logically and grammatically correct, without being 
idiomatic : that is without being good Greek. 

§ 108. Put into the shortest form, the rule will be, 
think of tJie sense. 

It may seem superfluous to advise a course that is so 
obvious in translating: but anybody who has had ex- 
perience in teaching, or even has advanced a little way in 
learning, composition in the dead languages, will know 
how often at first one is tempted to translate the words, 
without thinking of the sense. People who only know 
one language often read and even use language themselves 
with only a general and approximate idea of what the 
words convey : and one of the most necessary things in 
translation is to weigh accurately and examine closely, 
before attempting to turn it, the precise meaning of the 
English. 

It will be best, as in the case of the Abstract and Concrete, 
to give several instances of the ways in which phrases thus 
require recasting, to bring them to a sufficiently plain state- 
ment of fact to suit the Greek idiom. These will be drawn 
partly from the earlier exercises, and partly also from the 
later ones. 

§ 109. (1) Some of these will depend on the brevity or 
elliptical nature of the English. 
In these cases the learner soon gets to feel a qualm in 
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translating literally : and when that stage is reached, then 
bis attention is awake, and he soon masters this point. 

I send to inquire. 



I have to do a thing. 
He did his best to . . • 
I am to be married. 
It was sure to succeed. 



-jre/jiTra) rois Treva-oixivovs, or 

b(Tns 7r€V(r€Tai. 
Set fxc bpav. 
'naoTj jJt'TJXO'i^fi ^xp^/'TO wore • 

KaropOQaai (or fut.) 7/jLtcAAe. 



• • 



§ 110. (2) Some will be due to the metaphorical or 
picturesque instincts of English. 

Here a caution is necessary. If the metaphor is im- 
portant, if the word is chosen consciously to convey the 
metaphor, and it is a real loss to the piece to omit it, then 
it is best to attempt to convey it in Greek. But much 
more often the metaphor is a worn-out one : i.e., the word 
is used to express the plain meaning, without any one 
noticing or attending to the metaphor : in this case the 
SENSE must be given and the metaphor abandoned. 

(See note on metaphors below, where the matter is fully 
explained.) 



He came q^the victor. 
He took no end of trouble. 



They cast about them. 
He engrossed the conver- 
sation. 

Night drew on. 

It cost much labour to get. 

In my eyes he is the wisest. 
He was made a laughing 
stoch 



ivUrjcTc simply. 

TToWa iiTOjrrjo-e, or ovh^v oifK 

eSpacre, or Tram Tpozto 

cTTctparo, etc. 

ia-KOTTOVV, 

fiovos del l^€y€, or oviroie 
CTravero XaX&v, etc. 

W^ €7nj€l, 

OVK aV€V TTOWOV TTOVOV €K- 

Tr}<r6.ixrjv. 
r/yov/xat ... or e/xf/ yrwjui?/, etc, 
yikoios iyiv^ro. 



SENSE. 
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To maintain absolute 
silence. 
The prophecy came true. 

They won the day. 
Died on the j^W of battle. 
Lay hands on a person. 

Keep your eye on him. 
Receive with open arms. 
Matters were now ripe. 

To hreaJc his word. 

His mind was haunted by efc7rA7;crcrero act ^OjQor/jteroy, 
a dread. 

Silence reigned through ivfiavyjlq, rjv irivra tol oiV?}- 



(TLy&v avex^eaOai, or o-ico-nCov 

biaT€\elvy etc. 
6 XPV^I^^^ iyivero, or tVe- 

iKpdrrjcrav, etc. 
IJLax6iX€vos ani9av€, 
^La^€(T6ai, or ptaicas XPW^^^ 

UVL. 

iina-KOTTeif etc. 

€Totixa rjv airavTa, or 7ra/)c- 

(TK€va(no TO irpayfjia, 
i^airaTCLV h viTi(rx€To. 



/J 



aTTOKi^ourroy eKeCvov TCLvra 
dTToAetrat. 



the rooms. 

It will be fatal to lool 
hack. 

He raised the staridard of €t>av€p(a9 amarrj, 

revolt. 

§ 111. (3) Often the change depends on the use of pie- 
positions in one language or other : see Prepositions. 
To come /or judgment. 'nap^XO^iv im tijv Kpiaiy. 



No one of my time. 
Died of the plague. 



OVOCty T(iiV €17 epLov, 

voaip airiOave. 



Made an additional offer- irpbs tovtols a\Xo ri tQva-c, 



mg. 



I charge loith stealing. atrtwjmat ... is €k\€\!/€. 

My hopes were raised by iTTYJ\Tnai fxe airayyeiXas. 
the announcement. 

It is for me to do it. \ 



It was for the king to 



ifxov i<TTi hpav, 

Tov jSacrtAewj iarl /ceAcC jat. 



order. 
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§ 112. (4) A great many are pure turns of phrase peculiar 
to one special language. 



oix WO'OV ri TTpOTCpOV. 



As well as ever. 
So to sjjcak. 

No sooner had . . . than . . 
He was heard to say, 
Wliat do you mean hy ri fiovXoii^vos airepx^L ; 
going away ? 
What makes you think? 



€77ct rdxtora • • . t6t€ 5^\ . . 
iJkovov avTov XiyovTo^. 



tC ixaOiiiv vo}xi^€is ; (see Par- 
ticiples.) 
Not consistent with Ids al(Tyjpov r]y, or. ovk a^iov 



honour. 



TOLovTov av^pos. 



He was thought the pei'- navKav fSbeXvpcaTaTos, or OeoXs 



sonifieation of evil. 

He had the magnanimity 
to respect him. 



^xOf'O'Tos icpaiveTo cli/ai,, - 
0070) fi€ya\60vixos ^v wore 



Demanded honourable (movbas fj^Cov eTrl icaXotj 
terms of peace for his ran- -jroteto-^at, cScrre ik^vOepov 



som. 



a^elvai avTov, 



His only chance was to ovto) p.6vov av i^icpvyc el, etc.. 



depart. 



or similar phrase. 



He fell a sacrifice to his yaX^-naivovTo^ eKdvov ttot^ 



enemy's temper. 



aTTciAero. 



They fled to the nearest ecjyvyoif is ckootos tl otKrjixa 



buildings. 



tboi. 



In the hour of need he 'npovh^aKiixe yioXKTTaheoixevov, 
deserted me. 

Their hearts weie set on . . . use imOvixco, etc. 

They th^xiv themselves on eviboaav iavTovs, 
liis mercy. 



To lose no time in doing. 

The decision often changed 
hands. 



(jiOdo-ai bpdaaifT€s, or is 

bvvaiVTo raxLora, 
TToAAciKts Ibet aWovs dAAorc 

/3ovAei)(rat. 



SEA'SF. 
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To be on the point of 
doing. 

M(ide for the shelter of 
the forest 

He lost sight of the island. 

Sorrow sate on every fape. 



CIS Tijv v\i]v Kare^vyc. 

oifKeTL id pa tols irijaovs. 
7rdvT€S e^apivovTO rv^ o\/r€t, or 
(j>av€pol )]<rav bvaOvpiovirr^Sy 

etc. 



With the gold on his 


€yjJiiV TOV xpvcov. 


person* 

Eeady to sen^e icith his 


Kol aiioOaveiv e^cAcoz; vnep 


life. 


auToir. 


Stand upon niceties (be 


aKpL^oXoyovixai. 


punctilious.) 




Words grew high betweelin 


inLKpaivovTo bia\€y6pi€voiy or 


them. 


some such phrase. 


Crive tJie alarm. 


iieyiipeiv, or dyyciAat to 




TTpayfia, etc. 


Trfiy stress on the letter of 


cLKpifi&s yjprjo-dat r<3 ro/xcp. 


the law. 




His hands were strength- 


iOdporrjare, or roOro Odpaos 


ened. 


irapelx^, etc. 



§ 113. (5) Several again are further developments of the 
principle of Abstract and Concrete treated above. The 
advice to the student is always : Get down to the fact, the 
thing done hy the person, and you are safe. 

To make his advance less tva ritraov kouKvolto Trpo'Cdv. 
interrupted. 

TTia journey was an un- oj^o^tcos iboKct ip^ijaOai i<j>* 



reasonable adventure on an 
improbable design. 



h ovK. ctKos TJv iKT€\i(raL, or 
some such turn. 



He was disappointed by TroAAa/cts airpoo-SoK^rcos irv^e 
unexpected accid'ents, etc. a<pa\€Cs. 
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This luvjs was far from 
removing their suspicions. 

He rejected the advice of 
several. 

A work on which their 
safety depended. 

He retained complete 
presence of mind. 

Who ever was the author 
of the mischief 

He used the language of 
rebellion. 

To prevent confusion 
arising in chance conflicts. 

It suited their sitication 
and quality. 

According to the system 
of ancient warfare. 

He perceived the resist- 
ance he might expect. 

In order to cover his pe^^- 
fidy. 

His conduct was open to 
tlie suspicion of concert . . . 

No extremity would make 
them fail, (they said). 

Nothing but invincible 
courage could have enabled. 

The passions of the people 
proved stronger than their 
imnciplcs. 



ravra iruOofM^vot, ovx ricrcrov 

V7r(aTTT€V0V, 
TTcWoiV 'JT€Ld6vT<i)V OVK 7/ ^6 A 6. 

Ipyov ov 16 €t TTpos TO d(r(/)a- 
Xcts eli/at, or & eKrcAeVat 

oifbaix(as irapdyfir], 

o(TTis i]V 6 d5tK^(ras. 

V^piC^ ToXs XoyOLS 0)5 aTTO- 

orrfaofxevos. 
tva fJLi] €Ik7J (rvpL[jL(^avT€S rapa- 

€7rtr^8etoz; fjv tolovtols ye ov(n 

Koi oC/ro) StaKci/xez/ots. 
&s eidOeaav ol TraAat TroAe- 

flOVVT€S. 

-po-deTo fxeO* ba-rjs bvvdfxecos 

avTLo-njvat, fxiWoicv, 
tva fxrj (pavepbs yivoiTo irpo- 

boT-qs S>v, (or use \av6av(o) . 
TOiavTa iiToUL ato-re eiKorcoj 

VTrooTTTevcro rots woAejuttotj 

(TVixTTpdcra-cLv. 
OVK av <r<^aA5ra4 oi6' ai^ et 

n yivoLTO, 
oi6' ai; ibvvrjOrj ct ju^ CLperfj 

ar}(ra-r}Tos tjv, 
6 bk brjpios ovTco iOvfJiovTO 

&or€ Kol Tov deCov (or r^s 

bCKrjs;) oAtycopeii;. 



§ 114. (G) Others are due to the vagueness of phi^ase. 
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allusiveness of style, etc., compared with the simple pre- 
cision of the Greek. 

He conquered his feel- kolt^ctx^ tov xokov. 
iiigs, (i.e. anger). 

They dreaded the effeet it^ooUeo-av /x?/ Toiavra clkov- 



of such a tone upon him. 



(Tas \aX€T:aivoi, 



The general by the ra- o orpaTrjybs Oao-arov iiraya- 
pidity of his movement. yo^v to oTpar^vixa, 

It moved them more to i]yavaKTovv fiaWov lb6vT€s. 

Their motives were ques- i-rr-qTim'To avroii^ w? alaxpo- 



tioned. (Meaning corrup- 
tion.) 

There is no reaction, 
(Meaning, in dccire for 



Kepbets eUv, or is butpO- 
appiivovs. 
ovb€v pi€0(a"n}Kaaiv &V iiro-- 
6ovv, 



the scheme.) 

The langimge he used is OavpLaa-Cais is iXoibope'tTo /cat 
indescribable, (ix. he swore co-xcrA^afe. 
fearfully). 

No one appear eel, (i.e. came ovbiis TrapijXOe, 
for\\'ard). 

§ 115.— THE NEGATIVES. 

There are two negatives in Greek, pLrj, and ov. Fully to 
understand the difference between them, so as to be certain 
always to use them right, and to be able to explain all the 
exceptional and subtle usages, is a matter of some difficulty, 
"which the learner must not expect to grasp completely till 
he has progressed a considerable way in Greek. At the 
same time it is necessary, even for elementary Greek com- 
position, to understand something about the subject, and 
the outline of the principle may.be given in tolerably 
simple language, so as to help the learner at least over a 
good many difficulties. 



sisa. o»p.] 
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§ 116. The difference between ov and /x^ may be stated 
broadly, as follows : 

ov is used in those clauses which appear « as negative 
statements; fxij is used in those clauses which appear as 
negative- conceptions. 

That this is an abstract way of putting the point, wliicli 
is quite certain to produce very little impression on the 
learner at first, is unfortunately inevitable. . But the way 
to grasp the subject is to look closely at the various usages, 
and then recur to the definition ; and so to continue com- 
paring the facts with the definition until the principle 
which determines the facts becomes rooted in the mind. 
And it is not at all difficult to become familiar with many, 
or indeed most, of the commoner usages, and so to proceed 
gradually to a fuller understanding of the rarer and subtler 
applications. 

It will be best, therefore, to give tolerably full examples 
of the various ways in which ov and juw} are used, and so to 
give shape and substance to what would otherwise be only 
a baixen formula. 

§ 117. Eemember, then, ov is used in those clauses whicli 
appear as negative statements. 
Thus: 

Nothing happens. ovh^v ylyv^rai. 

You must not do it. ovxpr] hpav, 

I should not have come. ovk h.v fjkOov. 

It cannot be that you will ovk ea-Q' oVco? o{/k cTrapic^cretff 
not help me. /mot. 

He announced that no- air/jy-y^LXcv oibiva ^ap^u'ct 
body was there. or itapovra. 

I perceive that no one alaOdvofiat, ovbiva ctSora, 
knows. 

Will you not go ? ovk uTret i 
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I asked her why she had iip6ixriv airip ri ovk i7rolr]<r€. 
not done it. 

Although I had nothing iirXovTovp KaCinp ovth' l^'^v. 
I was ricL 

[Special idioms are ov (l)7jyLi, ' I say that . , . not/ ovk i&, 
* I advise not/ ovk df tw, * I beg you not/] 

§ 118. Observe that we have used the word statement to 
include interrogative sentences. 

§ 119. Observe also, that ov is still used, and not fxij, 
when the sentence is put obliquely. The fact that the 
statement (or question) is rejported, makes no difference to 
the negative. (This is very important, because the rule is 
often so stated as to beguile the learner into believing 
that the Oratio Obliqua turns ov into /x?;.) 

§ 120. On the other hand, /x^ is used where the clause 
appears as a negative conception. 

This is chiefly divisible into such heads as sentences 
expressing jptr^^ose, consequence, proJiihition, petition (oblique), 
condition, indefinite, and such ideas. The main usages are 
given below under their respective heads. 

§ 121. (1) Purpose. 

In order that I might not tva firj bpcLcraifiL 
do it. 

So after oirm and coy, and in all Final and Delib. sen- 
tences. 

§ 122. (2) Precaution, suspicion, etc. 

I fear this may happen. hihoiKa firj yivi^rai tovto. 
Mind you don*t do it Spa ottco? fx?/ -Trou/o-eiy. 

(or simply) otto)? fx^ ^oi?Ja-cw% 
I suspect he may come. vnonT^io^ fxij eXOij* 
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[So even after neutral \ronIs like 'expect/ 'think,* 
where there is any notion of/Vrtr or jyi-^cautiou,^ 

There Tras expectation of i:poahcKCa rjr |i^ n rcwrfpi- 
revolution. awn. — ^Tnra 

§123. (3) aosely allied to this is what we may call the 
intcrro<fatir€ and elliptical use of jn}. 

(a) Perhaps this maybe fiif ror-ro aXi?d^? jj (or even 
or is true. kari) (Common in Plato, 

ete.^ 
Here, probal>ly, originally some verb is omitted : ' see, 
consider whether this may not be, is not, true/ This is 
equally good in the negative form, thus : 

Perhaps this may not be |iij toCto ovic iXri$is j/. 
true. 

(b) Did you do it ? fi^ €7oii}<ra$ rofro ; 

[Probably originally also an eUiptioal phrase, ' whether 
you may not have done it !' a more iMicafc way of asking.] 

§ 124. (4) Prohmtioii (with Prcs. Imp, or Aor. Suhj\) 
Don't do it fit; hpa, or iiii bpayjis. 

S 125. (5) So in tlie cHitin: negative ^'^iVio;«. 

I asked him not to do it j7ny<ra awror /a^ dpor. 

And sinularly after all allied words, as /JotAo/iai, 04\m, 
fccXei^tt, fi€^ )^t|, <M<^cXor^ aruyjn|, etc* 

§ 126. (o) Consftijiumr. 

They were so ignonmt as oi-nDy dfia^Vrj iiaop &aT€ 
to know nothing. ^,,$^,^ ^,^g;,^ 

pt is instructive to comp^w this witli tlie nsa^-e of 
^KFTc with oi>, when not the aatuml but the a^narcon. 
sequence is related, ic, when the negaUve c^iicepiion is 
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abandoned for the negative statenficnt, there being a narrative 
stress on the/ac^ occurring: 

They were so ignorant ovroas aixaOets fjo-ai^ &aT€ 
that (as a fact) they knew ovblv fib^aav, [See § 51.] 



nothing. 



§ 127. (7) Condition. 
If you don't come. 
If I were not to do it. 
If I had not been there. 



kav 117] iKOjis. 
€C 1X7} bpaa-acfiu 
ei [XTi TTaprjv, 



§ 128. (8) Indefinite. 

Whenever you don't eat. orav ijltj (jxiy-rfs. 

All who were not rich. bcrot fx?) TrKovaioi ctev. 

[ocrot ov irXovarioi 7](rav is quite good Greek, but means 
* aU those definite persons who, ccs a fact, were not rich ' : 
again negative statement substituted for negative con- 
ception.] 

So, 

Those who are not ill. ol jxti vocrovvT€9. 

[^ol ov voo-ovvTcs is possible Greek, but means ' certain 
special not diseased persons ' : neg. statement. The other is 
generic : * the class of not diseased persons ' : neg. concep- 
tion.'] 

§ 129. (9) Negative conception generally. 

We cannot conceive non- ov bwafx^da kwo^lv to fxr; or. 
entity. 

I failed owing to Twt 
being clever. 

It is disgraceful that no 
one should know. 

[Here *the not-being,* 'my not being clever,' 'the 
notion of nobody knowing,' are the negative conceptions ; 



i(r^d\7jv bia to fiTj ao(f)os 
al(TXpov fJLTjbiva eibivat. 
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and generally /ji?; is used so, wherever a sentence is treated 
as a substantive, which is very common in Greek] 

§ 130. Under this head too, it will be clearest to class 
those instances of juit/ which occur where, in English, wo 
have no negative, sometimes called the redundant fii]. 
The principle is easily explained : 
In English we say, ' I deny that he did it.* 
In Greek, if you use a negative word like ' I deny ' with 
a subordinate sentence, the subordinate sentence must have 
a negative too ; the feeling no doubt being that the total 
result (which is negative) ought to be conveyed by the 
subordinate clause, as well as by the main verb. 
A few instances are subjoined : 

I deny that he did it. aTtapvovixai ixrj kKcivov Spatrai. 

I dispute the existence of aix(l)(,(rprjT& firj €2vaL tovto, 
this. 

They hindered me from iKdkva-dv [xc [mtj ikOeiv. 
coming. 

§ 131. Eurthep, the commoner usages of double nega- 
tives ought to be set down, in order that the learner may 
get some idea of the whole subject. 

ov ixrj, 

(a) Will you not forbear oi jxi] cl)Xvap'q<T€Ls ; 
to talk nonsense ? 

(jxfi, because of the idea of avoiding the action : nega- 
tive conception.) 

(&) There is no chance of oi fxrj Ikdy. 
his coming. 

(Elliptical : the negative form of § 123 a. Lit., There is 
no fear, no question, no chance of his coming : a strong 
form of denial) 

§ 132. fxfi ov. 

Just as in § 130 we saw that a negative verb (forbid. 
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deny, prevent, dispute, etc.), reqriires the negative in 
Greek to be expressed in the dependent claus3, in order 
to satisfy the Greek demand for clearness and complete- 
ness ; so, if the main verb is farther negatived (actuall}* 
or virtually), the fti) of the dependent clause is changed 
into \i!t\ ok 

I don't deny his doing it. ovk airapvovixai jxij ovk iKtlvov 

bpacraL 

I don't dispute the exist- ovk a[i(t)L(Tl3r]T(o /x?/ ovk eti^at 
ence of this. tovto. 

They did not hinder me oitK iK<i\v(rdv fxe /a?/ ovk 
from coming. i\6dv. 

What hinders my com- rt KwAvec /x?) ovk eXOelv e/its ; 
ing ? (= nothing hinders). 

In certain writers it is sufficient that in the principal 
clause the word shall be a word not strictly negative, but 
describing shame, horror, blame, or some such semi- • 
negative idea, to change the [xrj of the dependent clause 
into [xi] ov. 

It is great folly not to 'jtoXA^ avoLa ixrf ovx iiyuaO ai. 
think. —Plat. Symp. 

It is disgraceful not to bo ala-xpov fx?) oi. 'irpoOvfie'iG-Oaf,. 
zealous. — Plat. Theaet. 

Thus the general ride for the use of fxr) ov is this : 
Wherever the negative of the dependent clause is p/, there, 
if the main clause be further negatived, fxij will change to 

fjt7/ OV. 

Note. — The Greeks repeat the negative in such sentences 

as 'He took nothing ever from anybody,' ovbiv Ika^ev 

oihiTtore Tsap oib^vos* 

CONKECTIOK 

§ 133. It is very important to notice the connection of 
gcntences in the ordinary Greek prose styles. In English, 
bo many writers adopt a disjointed, abrupt, "giWvy, ew^^* 
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style, where the effect is produced by a series of touches 
or details, in no grammatical connection with each other, 
tliat it is necessary to observe the complete difference of 
Greek in this matter. 

It is scarcely too much to say, that in a Greek narrative 
evcnj sentence is connected with what goes before, in ono 
w^ay or other. 

§ 134. {a) In the first place, with the assistance of 
participles and dependent clauses, a great many facts arc 
told in one sentence. 

Take a sentence chosen quite at random from Thucy- 
dides (4. 74.) : ^ 

ol h\ kmihr] kv rats apyjiis iyivovro | koL ^^iracriv o'nKdiiV 
iTTOLijaavTo, | biaaTrpcravTes tovs Xoxovs \ €^€\4^avTo tcjv re 
i\6pQv Kol 01 iboKovu /xdXtora ^vixirpa^aL ra irpos tov? 
'AOrjvaCovs avbpas i>s kKarov, \ koI tovtcdv iripL dvayKao-avres 
TOP bijpiov yjnjcpov <f)av€pav 6tcrey/C€tr, | is naTeyvdcrOrjcrav | 
€KT€ivaVy I Kol is dKiyap\iav ra /xctAtara KaTia-rrja-av rfju 
noMv, 

Here, independently of smaller subdivisions which might 
in places be made, there are eight distinct actions de- 
scribed by verbs or participles. Now in English, it is 
quite conceivable, if the book were written in one of the 
more modern styles, that this one sentence might appear 
somewhat as follows : 

'No sooner, however, had they been appointed, than 
they held a levy of the army. They drew up the various 
companies apart from each other, and selected certain of 
their private enemies, and those who were supposed to be 
most implicated in the recent dealings with the Athenians. 
These amounted to about a hundred men. They then 
forced the people to pass a public vote of condemnation 
upon them; and when they had been condemned, they put 
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them to death. This done, they establislied a more oligar- 
chical form of government in the city.* 

^Notice here : In the Greek there are only three principal 
verhSy efcAefdi^ro, €KT€ivav, KaTi(rn\7av, all the other facts 
being conveyed in subordinate clauses of various kinds. In 
the English there are no less than seven main verbs. 

It is clear that, in translating into Greek, we have to apply 
the reverse process, and often group the sentences moix) 
together, by dint of using participial clauses, and conjunc- 
tional clauses, according as they seem to fall in naturally. 
This is especially the case when, as in the instance given 
above, we are following the successive acts of tlie same 
main sitbjc^t ; but even where, in English, different subjects 
come in, they may often be, by a slight recasting of the 
sentence, really grouped round the main subject, or at any 
rate coupled to it by conjunctions, or the invaluable genitive 
absolute. Skill and accuracy in grouping sentences in a 
natural Greek manner can only be acquired by reading and 
carefully observing the Greek writers* narratives ; and the 
vivid descriptions of Thucydides are especially instructive. 
One very great help to this will be found to be the reverse 
process of translating Greek from time to time on paper, 
not into the same continuous and complex style, but into 
the natural and more jerky and curt English. 

§ 135. (i) But also the learner must carefully notice 
the connection of sentences with each other. Nothing is 
so commonly neglected by the beginner in Greek prose as 
the necessary linking of sentences together, whether by 
particles or otherwise. 

Again, let us convince ourselves, of this by taking a 
casual narrative chapter of Thucydides, and writing down 
all the beginnings of sentences ; i.e., all the new starts 
which he makes after colons or full sto][}?s. ^ti-^ \,^^OcvsiX 
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will find this practical proof a simple and finally effective 
way of inducing those whom he teaches to imitate their 
authors in this i)oiut. 

Let us take for example Thucydides, 4. 27, the famous 
chapter about Kleon and Nikias at Athens ; and if we 
write down all the beginnings of the sentences after full 
stops or colons, they will be found as follows : 

^i' hi rals *AO)]vaLs — TTdvToav bi — koI ixeTejJLikovTo — Kkioiv 
he — TTapatvovvTCDV b^ — koI yvovs — koI is NtKcW. That is, 
bi four times, kcu three times. 

Or again, Chapter 29 : 

Kal irdvTa — tov be — ot yap arpaTL&Tai — koL avria — itporepov 
y!kv yap — ttoAAw yap — (rc^^crt [uv yap — ctt* e/cctrots yap — €i 
b* av — Xavddv€LV tc. That is, yap five times ; Kal twice ; 
be twice ; re once. 

In no single case is there a sentence unconnected. And 
the same, with the rarest possible exceptions, would be 
found to be the case whatever passages of Greek narrative 
were chosen. 

§ 136. The commonest connections are naturally — ' 

KOL, b^ (and rarely re), ' and ' (where be is second word). 

aWa, ' but.' 

ovv, TOLvvv (or often brj), ' therefore,' (both second words) : 
if a very emphatic word is wanted to stand first, TOLyapovv 
is used. 

yap, ' for ' (second word). 

lievToi, * however ' {second word). 

For others, see the Index of Particles, etc. 

§ 137. One caution must be observed, and that is with 
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reference to [Ctv as a connecting particle. \ikv connects the 
clause in which it occurs with what /o^foi^s only ; it always 
looks forward to a 8e in a subsequent clause to answer to 
it. It is, therefore, no ,use as a connecting particle with 
what precedes, and if it is found at the beginning of a 
sentence, some other particle will bo found with it. 

Thus, turning over the fourth book of Thucydides again, 
we find ii€v appearing at the beginning of sentences as 
follows : 

Xpovov iJL€V oZv — (T(j)C(Ti, fxkv ycLp — TTporepov iJi€v yap — ol [xiv 
dri — Kal Bdrros ix^v — nal is fikv avbpas. 

In every case with some other particle to couple it to 
the preceding part. 

§ 138. (c) A word should be said also about the relative 
connection. Those who have learned to write Latin prose 
have got so accustomed to beginning sentences with turns 
like these : 

Quae quum ita essent. 
Quod ubi senserunt. 
Qua re perfecta, etc. 

and the relative forms such a neat and close connection, 
that they are liable to do the same in Greek. But the 
relative is Twt used as a connection between sentences in 
Greek under ordinary circumstances ; except in sentences 
of the following kind, where previous facts or arguments 
are summed up : 

& bri yv6vT€S» &v hr] €V€Ka, 

h ivdviJLOviJLevoL. a elbtas, o-Koir&Vy etc. 

[Also in a few short phrases like &v a^iKOiiivo^v (Thuc), 
the common oTrcp koX kyiv^ro ('which actually occurred, 
of events foreseen or suspected,) oirep iJKovara (Plat.), od^v 
ylyv€Tai (Plat.) and hC a] 
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§ 139. {d) A word should be said too about ware as a 
connection. In English after mentioning a number of 
facts or grounds leading up to an action or a conclusion, 
we often continue (after a full stop) thus : ' Accordingly 
they decided . . .* or ' And so they departed . . .* In 
Latin this would be itaque or igitur. In Greek this may 
be neatly done by &(TT€f used without altering anything 
else in the sentence. 

Thus, after a full stop : 

Accordingly the matter (So-re to ipyov TTpovx<ipW^* 
prospered . . . — Thuc. 8. 68. 

Therefore (they said) not aScxre ovb^ tovtovs X'^^P^^^ 
even these were worse . . . ct^at. — Thuc. 8. 76. 

[An excellent instance ; for the accus. infin. here is due 
to the Oratio Obliqua, not to (Sore, else it would be juit^Sc.] 
See Section 59. 



TENSES. 

§ 140. Greek like the English is very rich in tenses, 
and the usage of them is to a great extent very closely 
analogous in the two languages : but there are some 
differences, of which it will be well to present the most 
important. 

§ 141. (1) Aorist in ohlique moods. 

The first thing that strikes any one who carefully looks 
at the Greek verb, and compares the tenses with English, 
is that there is in the subjunctive, optative, imperative, 
infinitive, not one tense, but two, the present and aorist, 
which are used apparently at first sight without difference 
of mestning. 
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Thus: 

That I may do it. Xva bpQ, or Xva 8/}<i<ra). 

That I might do it. u'a bpiirjv, or tva bpda-aiixi. 

Do it. bpa, or bpaa-ov. 

To do it. bpavy or hpao-ai., 

where a distinction seems to be made in Greek which we 
do not make in English. 

The first notion a learner gets into his head, is that the 
aorist in these moods is somehow ^asl This is a complete 
mistake, and must be carefully guarded against. 

The learner should get the conception that the only 
difference between the aorist and present in any mood 
except the indicative* is the rather fine distinction between 
the act regarded as a single occurrence, not considering it 
as protracted (aorist), and the act regarded as extended in 
time (present). 

Thus: 

!i;o(7^(rat, to fall sick.* 
voa^Lv, * to be sick/ 
!€vrvx^o"at, ' to get good luck.* 
^vToyfwy ' to be lucky.' 
{'jT€{0€iv, ' to urge.' 
wcTo-ai, ' to prevail.* 

In these cases and others like these there is a real 
difference due to the tense ; for from the nature of the 
verb the act beginning or the act completed is different 
from the process : so here it is necessary to use one rather 
than the other. But with many verbs it is not so ; and 



* Note. — It should perhaps be mentioned as an obvious exception to 
the above statement about the aorist, that where an indicative aorist is 
turned hj Oratio Obliqua into Injlnitivef Optative^ or Participle^ the ideok 
S)i past-nest will naturaUy bo retained, 
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there it is obvious, (and there are a vast number of cases), 
that it is quite indifferent which we use : either would do 
equally well. In many cases, again, one would be, not 
necessary, but more natural than the other; and it is 
desirable to get into the habit of thinking which is the 
most natural, and always having them both ready to use. 

The beginner usually employs the aorist far too little, 
because, as he thinks from English to Greek, he thinks of 
XafjLpaveiv, Xafxpdvotfit, XafifidvctXTt, before AajQeti/, Aa^ot/xi, 
Xd^coo-L. And the only way to get to use the Greek tenses 
in a natural manner is to notice and imitate the usage of 
the prose writers, and always pause and think of the aorist 
before writing down the present. 

§ 142. (2) The aorist indicative (or participle in place of 
indicative clause.) 

This of course is past : the mistake made about this is 
not to use it enough. We have in English a tense exactly 
corresponding to the aorist, as ' I went,* * I bought,' ' I was 
wounded,' and we use it very frequently, as is natural, in 
relating narrative. The Greeks, however, use it still more 
frequently; and unless 'the learner's attention is directed 
to the point, he is sure to use perfect or pluperfect in cases 
where the Greek naturally employs aoi^isL 

§ 143. Thus, constantly with participles (where we have 
no aorist): 

Having cut down trees. hivhpa K6\j/avT€9. 

As they Jiad been invited imKaXea-aiiivcov t&v AOtj* 

by the Athenians they sailed vaL(dv iirX^vaav iKela^. 
there. 

Although he had done no aTrcflarc KaCtep oibiv ddtic?}- 

wrong ]ie was killed4 <ra$. 
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§ 144. Again, with conjunctions : 

Wlien they Jmd reached iitHb^] d(f)[KovTo i^ifiijaav. 
the place they disembarked. 

If I Iiad known, I slwuld cJ iyv(^v ovk hv ibpacra. 
not have done it. 

§ 145. Constantly again, in Oratio OUiqua : 

He announced that they yyy€i,\€v on €l\ov r?)i/ ttoXlv. 
had taken the city. (or IXot^v,) [For this, see 

§ 148.] 

§ 146. (3) Idiomatic use of the present 

The present is used in Greek where we use the perfect, 
in cases where the act or practice described extends /rowi 
tJiepast up to the present time. 

Thus : 

I have been waiting a TraXai irpoahoKQ. 
long time. 

I have been ill these three rpia ybrj €Trj voadj. 
years. 

§ 147. (4) Future Passives. 

There are two future passives which sometimes puzzle 
the learner a little : they are in fact quite easy to under- 
Btand. 

One is formed from the aorist (1st or 2nd as the case 
may be) and is usually called the 1st or 2nd future. 
Hardly any verb has both of these, and the meaning is 
precisely the same. "We will call this for clearness the 
Aorist-future. 

The other is formed from the perfect, and is usually 
called by the barbarous name of the paulo-post-futurum : 
we will call it the Perfect-future. 
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Now, the Aorist-future and Perfect-future differ jjrc- 
cisely as the aorist and perfect do. 

The Aorist-future describes a future act. 

The Perfect-future describes a future state. 

Take a few instances : 

^dTrro), hury, A.F. ra^rjo-o/uiat, ' I shall be buried.' \ 

P.F. T€6d\jroiiaf,, ' I shall be in the grave.' j 

biia, hind. A.F. b^Orjo-oixat, ' I shall be imprisoned.* 1 

P.P. bibrjcronai, ' I shall remain in prison.j 

§ 14S. (5) There is one mistake which all beginners 
make about tenses, and which often costs them much 
trouble to get rid of; and that is with reference to the 
Oratio Obliqua, where on is used. 

Take this sentence in English : 

'When I %oas young, I vms ignorant: but I am desirous 
now of correcting that ignorance.' 

No one here can doubt that the imperfect is used in the 
first clause, the present in the second. But suppose it 
appears in the Oblique Form : it will then read : 

' He said that when he was young, he was ignorant : but 
he v)as desirous now of correcting thaj; ignorance.' 

Our English Oratio Obliqua turns is into was : and the 
learner is certain at first to be confused by tliis unfortunate 
English usage. The only safety is always to turn it into 
Oratio Recta first, always to see what tense tlie speaker itsed. 

In Greek, however, the tenses will remain as in Oratio 
Eecta, and if we employ the Vivid style (explained in 
§ 31) the sentence will read thus : 

cc^ry on vios Jjiv !ov afxaOris i}V - vvv hi ttjs ajxaOCas 
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To make this still more clear, I will give a few instances 
of the Greek as beginners wi^ write it, compared with the 
true Greek. 

{a) ' She appealed to them to assist her father, who for 
their sakes had become poor/ [She said ' has.'] 

fJTrj(r€V avToifS t(S iraTpl fiorjOtlv, os iitip CKclvcav irridxo^ 
y4yov€; [or in strict Oblique sequence ytyovtas drj: but 
the beginner says iyiyovei.'] 

(6) ' They expressed indignation at the orders he had 
issued.' [They said ' the orders you have issued * : but the 
Greek (see § 142) would here probably use the aorist, and 
say the ' orders you issTied* and so when oblique it is :] 

b€Lvov eTToiovvTo 6 J ToiavTa TraprjyyeLXe* [But the beginner 
would say 'uapriyyiKKu, or some such hideous word.] 

(c) ' They annoimced that they held the acropolis, and 
that the general was a prisoner.' [They said ' we hold^ ' is 
a prisoner.'] 

rjyyuXav otl Ixoiev (or c^ovo-t) rriv iKpoirokiv, Kal 6 arpa' 
rrjybs bebcfiivos etrj (or iarC), [But the beginner would 
say etxoi; and fji^.'] 

From these instances the following clear rule may be 
inferred. 

In the Oratio Obliqua, in English the teme is changed : 
in Greek, yotc may change the mood, (to Optative, if required,) 
but you may not change tlic tense. 



ATTEACTIOK 

§ 149. Many idioms in Greek are due to attraction, i.e., 
to the change of a word in a sentence from what it would 
naturally and grammatically be, to sometbiii^^\^^,\\s^5a&j 

BiDa. o. p.] C\ 
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some other case or termination, in consequence of the 
presence of another word to which it is cUtracted or as- 
similated. This long definition will be better imderstood 
after looking at the instances. 

§ 150. (a) The commonest is the relative attraction. 

With the treasures which avv rots Orja-avpois qtso ita-nip 
his father left. KariKiTre. — Xen. Cyr. III. 

l33. 

[Here naturally it would be oh after KaTiKine, but 
Oria-avpciis attracts it.] 

From the cities which he dirb rwv TrrfXewz; Sv cTTcicre.-— 
persuaded. Thug. 7. 21. 

[For airb tQv iroKctov fes.] 

This occurs also with the antecedent omitted. 

In addition to what they irpos ols iKrrjcravTo. — Plat. 
acquired. Gorg. 519 (a), 

[For irpoi tovtois fi.] 

Usually this takes place only where the relative wauld 
naturally have been accusative. This, however, need not 
necessarily be so: there are instances of datives being 
attracted. 

§ 151. (V) Another attraction common in prose is the 
phrase ovbds oans ov (lit. ' no one who not,') i.e., ' every- 
body.' 

In this phrase ia-nv is originally understood ' there is no 
one who not,' and in the nominative it is quite natural, 
and there is no attraction. 

In the oblique cases, however, when oaris is governed by 
a verb or something, ovb^ls does not remain nom. but is 
attracted into the case of oo-tls. Thus : 
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Tl^ere is no one whose ot/Sci^os orou ovk &v Ttari^p 

father I might not be. clrjv, — Plat. Prot. 317, C. 

He upset every one with K\a[(av ovbiva bvnva ov Kari- 

his tears. /cXao-e. — Plat. Phaed. 117, 

D. 

§ 152. (c) Another neat attraction occurs in phrases like 
these: 

It is wonderful how true vTT€p({)vS>s i)s d\rj6i] Xiyecs, — 
your words are. Phaed. 66, A. 

With a wonderful amount /mcra ISpwros Oavjiaa-Cov oaov. 
of sweat. — Eep. 350, D. 

[For vTT€p(f)vis iariv &s, Oavfiao-Tov iariv cfcrou.] 

This is very common with adverbs, as in the first 
instance. 

§ 153. {d) So again, ' a man like you* is naturally in the 
nominative, 6 oXos av avrjp. 

This is also attracted in the oblique cases of avrjp. 

It is hard for people like tols oms fifuv x^^^^^V. — 
us. Xe^nt. Hell. 2. 3. 25. 

§ 154. (e) Another usage which naturally is classed as 
an attraction is the Greek form of expression : 

bUaios €t/xi TovTo TToidv, meaning ' It is just that I should 
do this ' (whether the right belongs to the person himself 
or to other people : i.e., whether in the sense ' I have a 
right to do this,' or ' I am bound to do this,' ' I deserve to 
suffer this.') 

Thus: 

It is fitting that he should St/catos ia-nv dirokioXevai. — 

perish. Dem. 

I have aright to punish. bUaios elfjA KoXdCeiv, — Arist. 

They have reason to bCKaioC clcriv vitotttol etrat. — 

mistrust. Thuo. 
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PAETICIPLES. 

§ 155. One important stage in doing Greek prose is sur- 
mounted when the learner is familiar with the use of the 
Greek participle. There is no way so common, as we 
have seen, of connecting several clauses together so as to 
make one sentence, as by the use of the participle. If the 
action in the participial clause is done by the main subject, 
then naturally the participle agrees with that. If the 
action is done by some other agent, who already appears 
in an oblique case, governed by some verb or preposition, 
then the participial clause is attached equally easily to 
that. Or again, if the substantive agreeing with the parti- 
ciple does not appear in the sentence elsewhere, then by 
aid of the genitive absolute it can be introduced in the 
most perfectly natural manner. 

The use will be best understood by observing in the 
following instances the various notions which can be 
expressed in Greek by the participle. 

§ 156. (1) Time, 

When he had done this ra^ra irpd^as iKaOiC^ro. 
he sat down. 

As he was sleeping they aTiUr^ivav ^vhovra, 
killed him. 

While she was alive he C^cn^ fikv ws (l)CXri ixpTJro, 
treated her as a friend, but Savoila-rjs bi iTrekddeTo. 
after her death he forgot 
her. 

It checked me in the fx^ra^v Kiyovra eirc&x^.— 
midst of my talk. Plat. 

[The neatness of this use is apparent : and the large 
number of tenses in the Greek participle (pres. aor. per£ 
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fut) makes the use of them vastly larger than in Latin or 
English.] 

So gen. abs. 

When the enemy arrived a<f>i.KOfiiv(ov twv TroXcjutfcoz;, 
there, they were gone. &)xo2;to. 

To this we should add some phrases which in English are 
•often expressed by adverbs. 

At last he died. reXcvrSr iiridavc. 

Do it instantly. avvaas bpa<Tov. 

For an instance of a number of participial clauses in 
one sentence we cannot do better than refer to the passage 
of Thucydides (4. 74) quoted under the head of connection 
(§ 134). 

§ 157. (2) Means; ' by.' 

He escaped by running a-nohpaiioDV iadOrj, 
away. • 

They live by plunder. ♦ \rii(6ix€voi Ciocriv. 

§ 158. (3) Circumstances. 

Under these circumstan- tovtcov Zbe ^x^vroav aTret/xt. 
ces I shall go away. 

The rest stood whUe he Ti^pi^arqKOTdiv tQv aXAwj; 
spoke. bieXiyero, 

§ 159. (4) Cause; ' since/ ' because.' 

This is why I say so, Aeyw roirov IvcKa, povXo^ 
because I wish . . . fxei^os . . . — Plat. 

So of the pretext, caicse assigned, or state of things to he 
assumed, with m. 
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They are augry, on the ayavaKTov(nv, iy dTreore/jT;- 

ground that they have been ixivoi, — Eep. i. 329. 
deprived. 

You listen to them, sup- i>s ftboTcav aKov€T€, — Dem, 

posing them to know. F. L. 342. 

Let us . try, on the as- i7nx€Lp&fJL€ify i)S aov o-ttovScI- 

sumptiou that you are in (ovtos, — Gorg. 495 c, 
earnest. 

§ 160. So with &T€ or ota, to express the ground. 

Inasmuch as he was a fire irais ow, rjbero — Xex. 
child, he liked. . . 

. . . into the city, seeing is -njv iroKiv fire droix^cto-ar. 

it had been opened. — Thug. 4. 130. 

As the city was in a ota aTaanaCo-varns ttjs tto Aeo)? 

state of sedition, they send. Tre/iTrovo-i. — Thug. 8. 95. 

These usages are very important and useful, and shoidd 
be carefully observed. 



§ 161. (5) Purjposc, 'in orderTOat/ 



The future participle with or without ij. 
Instances of this have been given sufi&ciently fully under 
Final Sentences : so that one will suffice. 

[The (is gives the reason as suggested, or avmved, or 
alleged.'] 

He seized him with the eIXe avrbv m aTTOKrtvSiv, 
intention of killing him. 

§ 162. (6) {Condition) 'if.' (Neg. jutrj.) 

They would not have ov yap hv l/uteXei' avroh ijlij 
cared if they had not sup- vTrckanfidvovcri, — Dem. 
j)osed, Phil. iii. 122. 
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If any one had heard it rynlaT-qfrv) iv ns &Kov<ras, — 

he would have disbelieved. Dem. 

If I heard it I should not &Kov(ras ovk av aminicrai^L 
be silent. 

§ 163. (7) (Concessive) ' though.' 

Though we seek we can- Ci^rovvres ovx evpCa-K^Lv Svrd- 

not find. fxeda. 

With little power we dXCya bvvAixcvoi noXka iirix'^i' 

try much. povfitv, 

[Constantly with Kahcp : as] 

Although they knew, Kalirep dbores, 'jrpos^Kvvrjarav. 
they worshipped. — (Xen.) 

Etc. See Concessive Sentences § 95. 

§ 164. It should further be noticed, in dealing with 
participles, that in the case of the impersonals i^€<m, hii, 
iripeari, etc., in the participial construction, it is the accma- 
five absolute, not genitive dbsolute, which is used. This is a 
very terse and neat usage, and should specially be observed. 

When you had a chance iC^v ovk fjOekqaare. — Thug. 
you would not do it. 

Though they had agreed, heboyiiivov airois, ihvvara 
they could not make the ^v i-nix^ip^lv. — Thug. 
attempt. 

So €lprip.ivov, ' though it had been stated ' (in the treaty, 
etc.). 

irpocrTJKov, ' while it was fitting.' 

boKovv, 'whereas they resolved.* 

irapaarxov, * when an opportunity offered.' 

And ahri\ov op, bwarov ov, napov^ 
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§ 165. We should further observe various idiomatic uses 
of participles with other verbs. 

§ 166. All perception verbs (see § 26) : 

I know that I am. otha &v. 

I perceive that you are. aiarddvofMaC ere ovtcu 

§ 167. All emotion verbs (see however also § 32) : 

I like eating. ijboixai kaOCayv. 

I am ashamed to tell aiayyvoimk Xiyoav. 
you. 

\i,e, * I do tell you and it causes me shame ' : observe 
the difference between this and alayyvoiiai Xiyetv, ' I don't 
tell you, from shame.'] 

I am disgusted at being ayavaKrQ fiararJui^vo^. 
beaten. 

They repented of not ^€T€fiiXovTo ovk iXdovr^s. 
coming. 

§168. So verbs oi beginning and ending, enduring and 
permitting, often take participle. But the dictionary will 
settle these points best, as the usage depends on the par- 
ticular verb ; and it often happens that another verb with 
the same meaning will have a different construction. 

The following nearly always take participles : 

TT€piopav, ' to allow ' (gen, to ' look on ' with indifference 
at some outrage). 

&v4x€ar0at,, ' to endure.' 
Xrjyciv, 'irav€(r9aL, * to cease.' 
biaT€\€w, ' to continue ' doing. 

§ 169. Finally observe those verbs which describe the 
manner of an action, and which take the action-verb as 
a participle. 
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I chxmce to arrive. Tvy^Jivai &(I>i.k6[1€vos. 

I departed UTiawarcs, i\a6ov imdv. 

He came in first in the i<l>6a(r€ Tpi^oav. 
race. 

We entered the city just itfiQ&craiiiv ianovrcs, irplv . . . 
in time, before . . . 

These are of constant recurrence, and should be watched 
for : as though the ideas can be sometimes expressed in 
more literal accordance with the English, the above are 
the natural idiomatic Greek expressions. 

§ 170. Here we should perhaps not pass over the two 
idiomatic participial expressions 

tI fiaOdv; and ri itaOiv ; 

ri ixadiiv TovTo itouls, literally, 'having learnt what do 
you do this?' is idiomatically used for 

'What put you up to doing it?' 'What made you do 
it?' 

So, tI iraOiav tovto ttoicij ; literally, ' having suffered 
what do you do this ?' is used for 

' What ails you that you do this ? ' ' What is the matter 
with you that you do this ? ' 



THE MIDDLE VOICE. 

§ 171. To understand thoroughly the use of the middle 
voice is a matter of time ; but it is necessary to say some- 
thing about it, for beginners often get a confused idea that 
the middle voice is simply reflexive, and that if tvttto) 
means ' I beat,' rATrrofiai means ' I beat myself.' 

It is better, therefore, to state at once plainly that the 
Middle Voice is not simply reflexive. 
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We want to know, however, not merely what it is not. 
but what it is ; and perhaps the clearest way of putting it 
is to say that the person's self is not the direct object (of 
the middle verb), but the indirect or remoter object. Or, to 
put it another way. 

In the active verb, the Person is the Agent, 
„ middle „ „ ,, both Agent atid Beet- 

pient; (and not, as in the erroneous theory commented on 
above, the agent and object), 

A few instances will make this clear : 

\oiSa> TO, lixina, *1 wash Xovofiai to. f/jiina, 'I wash 
clothes/ my clothes/ 

<t>€p(t), ' I carry/ ^ipoiiai, ' I carry off as vay' 

own/ ' I win/ 
aTToaOio), 'I repel' (any- dTrw^ovpiat, 'I thrust away 
thing from anybody). from myself {e.g. ene- 

mies, etc.) 

From this simple principle all the special uses of the 
middle voice are derived. These will not be given ex- 
haustively here, as they will be found in grammars ; but it 
will be perhaps as well to subjoin the principal kinds into 
wliich they are naturally divided, wdth instances of each. 



§ 172. (1) Self-advantage, 

This is naturally the commonest use of the middle, and 
indeed might almost be called the genus, the special uses 
being the species. 





Act. 


Med. 


Ux, (fiipoa^ 


carry. 


carry off, win. 


(TW^OJ, 


save. 


save for seK, bring safe 
home, keep safe, etc. 


fTOjlXtfo), 


transport. 


recover, get back (lost). 


riyLcapQ^ 


redress another's 


redress your own, take 




wrong. 


vengeance on. 
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§ 173. (2) Intrandtixe. 

Specially common in verbs of motion. Eemember that 
the middle is used not because the person is acted on 
(which may accidentally be the fact), but because the 
person derives the advantage, is affected by the result, of 

the action. 

Act Med, 

put upon. attack, 

lull. sleep, 

stop (another). cease. 



Ex. €7n6€Lvai, 
iravQ), 



hurry (another), make haste. 



show, 
deter. 



appear. 

refrain, hold aloof. 



And the three following, especially, which take, if active, 
ace, if middle, gen. : 

1x0), hold. cling to. 

XofijSdro), „ „ 

lx€d€ivaL, let go. leave hold of. 



§174. (3) To get done. 

The active 'to do;'' the middle, by natural transition 
from its original meaning, ' to get done.' 

Act. Med. 

get entered, (and ^q\ 



Ex. ypdc^etr, write. 



Toiuv, do. 

And specially the following : 
Xpdo), give oracle. 

give prophecy, 
sacrifice (of 
priest). 
8t/cd^aj, decide suit. 






accuse, 
get done. 

get oracle given* 
get a prophecy. 



get sacrifice offi 



general), 
get decision, g^^ 



'^ 
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§ 175. f4) Mental 

There is something so eminently self-affecting about 
mental actions as opposed to bodily, that we are not sur- 
prised to find the use of the middle extended to these. 

Act Med. 

Ex. TTouWf make. estimate. 

tCOtjixi, put. consider. 

o-KOTretv, look at. reflect on. 

Under this head comes biavoovixai, not found active. 

§ 176. (5) Beciprocal. 

A natural extension again is to the case of reciprocity, 
which is one way of the original agent deriving ultimately 
to himself the result of the act. 

Act. iled. 

Ex. .&ii€CP(i), change. exchange. 

Under this head come the reciprocal words, 

biaXiyofiat,, 

Sia/ceXcvojuiat, . ... .« j ^. 

5. , > which are not found active. 

oiaKrjpvKevofxaiy 

bLafi€l3aiovixaL, 

The preposition bid, expressing mutual action, is ob- 
viously the natural one to this meaning. 

§ 177. (6) Special. 

A few special usages (where the meaning gets con- 
siderably altered) may be added ; they will fall, however, 
under one or other of the previous heads, and aU depend 
really on the same fundamental principle. 



aTFohovvai, 


give. 


sell 


bav€(C<*>f 


lend. 


borrow. 


fjLLaOoo), 


let. 


hire. 


Avo), 


release. 


ransom. 


airivbdi. 


pour libation. 


make truce. 
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METAPHOES. 

§ 178. A great deal of difficulty is found by the beginner 
in the matter of metaphors; and some teachers rather 
increase than diminish the difficulty by giving sweeping 
and injudicious general rules. For instance, the following 
rule I have known to be given : ' Always translate your 
metaphor into the same, or the corresponding metaphor in 
Greek/ This rule if followed universally would, as we 
shaU see, land us in many absurdities in Greek. 

§ 179. Now, if we consider the facts of the two lan- 
guages, the first thing that strikes us is that English is a 
tongue which is exceedingly full of metaphors, very much 
more so than either Greek or Latin. 

A few of these are collected in § 110. But it would 
suffice to extract nearly any passage of modern English (in 
which effectiveness of style is aimed at) to convince the 
student of this. Any passage of any length from Macaulay, 
or Merivale, or Prescott, would be certain to contain several 
metaphorical phrases. 

§ 180. The next point we observe is that there is a 
great deal of diJBference in the stress laid by the author 
on the metaphor. Occasionally, if you omitted the meta- 
phor, you would destroy the whole point of the piece. 
But much more often the metaphor is only a picturesque 
way of describing quite a simple idea, and many other 
metaphors, or even the simple unadorned statement, would 
do equally well. Often, again, the metaphorical word or 
phrase is quite worn out, and the writer uses it quite un- 
consciously, without the smallest stress on the metaphor, 
and indeed not observing that it is a metaphor. 
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§ 181. Now, as in Greek metaphors are much rarer, and the 
natural mode of expression is a simple one, it is an obvious 
inference that a great many of the metaphors that meet us 
in English must, in translating, be exchanged for the direct 
and simple statement. And this is what we have to do. 
It is only in the first of the three cases mentioned above, 
viz., where the metaphor constitutes the point of the sen- 
tence, that the Greek would retain it. And this also will 
generally be where in English the metaphor is expanded 
into a real simile, so that the piece cannot be adequately 
rendered without translating also the comparison. But 
in ordinary cases the sense should be alone thought of, and 
the particular picturesque or metaphorical form of expres- 
sion in the English should be abandoned in turning the 
passage into Greek. 

For instance, in the phrases, 

' He fanned the flame of sedition ;' 

' He raised the standard of revolt ;* 

'While the crash of the throne is resounding in our 
ears ; ' 

' The heart of the country is sound ;' 

[And many others, see § 110], 

the metaphor ought to be dropped, and that phrase 
chosen which will most simply and clearly give the 
sense. 

On the other hand, in that fine peroration of Macaulay's, 
which is given in the Ehetorical Exercises (part 4) : 

* Fling wide the gates to that force which else will 
enter through the breach,' 

the metaphor is risally the point of the clause: and to 
paraphrase it would be to lose the beauty and colouring 
and force of the original. Consequently we must here 
keep it : and since you cannot in Greek rush abruptly into 
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a metaphor, but must prepare the way for it, the sentence 
will best run somewhat as follows : 

. . . Kttl oScnrcp Iv irrfXei Ten's nvkos avoi^are toIs virip t&v 

T€LX'^<rfl<OV [xiWovarLV i'7T€lS1Tr}hrj(T€(T0aL, 

where cScnrep iv tt6\€L smoothes the passage for the metaphor, 
so that it appears as a full-blown simile. 

K the point be observed, a very little practice will give 
the learner quite sufficient skill in thus paving the way 
for his metaphors in Greek in the few cases where they 
ought to be retained, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

§ 182. We may, lastly, observe one or two small points 
of idiom which scarcely admit of being classed under any 
of the previous heads. 

§ 183. In dialogue the Greeks, being much more excit- 
able in their temper than we are, were much less content 
with short replies 'yes,' ' no,' ' certainly ' : and in place of 
these we find a large variety of (negative and) affirmative 
answers. 



Thus: 




AJfiT7riative. 


Negative. 


fiiXiarra, 


ovbajiQ^, 


TTOis yap ov ; 


iJKL(rTa y€ . . . ., etc. 


iriw }ikv ovv. 


Or some word answering 


<paCv€Tai,] 


■more precisely to tlie 


KLvbvviE'Cei, 


question is often em- 


Tiiw ye. 


ployed. 


(oTi Tavra, 


e.ff, 'Did you ever'....? 


vai. 


OVTTOTc. 


€OLK€V. 


'Has anvbodv' . . . .? oiScts. 
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Affirmative, 
akrjOfj Acy^t?. 
iravrditaai ye. 
brjka brj, 
tC fMrjv ; 
Koi jmdAa. 


Negative, 
Can they . . . . ? oi yap 
bvvavTai, etc. 



§ 184. Interrogations. 

In interrogations the Greeks have several special usages 
which perhaps it is as well to notice. 

§ 185. (1) Where an affirmative answer is expected, as 
in the phrase * did not you do it ? ' the Greeks use ov, the 
idiom being in fact like ours. 

Did not we defend our oi yap ifxaxoixeOa vitep Tijs 
country ? TrarpCbos ; 

So ovKovv = not therefore ? 

Am I not then here ? ovkovv Tra/set/xi ; 

§ 186. (2) A very common usage, however, in these 
cases, especially where the question is indignant or im- 
patient, is to say irm oi instead of oi. 

Is it not disgraceful ? irm oi beivov i(m, ; 

Are you not destroying irQs oi biaiftOetp^Te rriv ttoXlv ; 
your city ? 

§ 187. (3) In Plato and Xenophon, aAAo n, or iAAo rt rj, 
is very commonly used for the Latin 'nonne': (being 
really a condensed phrase asking whether the fact is 
otherwise ; i.e., is it not so ?) 

Is not part body and part aAAo n ^ to piv a&p.d iari, 

soul ? TO b^ ^^xv ; — Plat. 

Phaed. 
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*Do not avaricious men aAAo n 0? ye ^lAo/ccpSets 
love gain?* ^iA.o€(ri to Kipho^, — Plat. 

Hipp. 

§ 188. (4) Where the answer is unknown or negative^ 

the Greeks use [kSiv or /mr} or Spa or irdrepov. The last is 

naturally used chiefly in alternative questions: but as 

■ every question can be made an alternative [Is it or is it 

not ?] irdTepov can be used in all questions. 

§ 189. Use of oix ottws, iirj oTrcas, iifj on, ov 
fiovov. 

If we wish to translate into Greek 

*I not only went in, but I also dined/ it is simple 
enough : 

ov fJLOvov €ls7J\0ov clWol Kot ib^CTTVTjcra* 

and there is no awkwardness to be got rid of. If, however, 
the verbs are negative, the first clause (' not only not ') 
contains two negatives : thus 

' I not only did not dine, but I did not even go in/ 

Nowhere, grammatically, it would be possible to say, 

ov fJLovov ovK ibcCirvrjara, aW* ovbe clsrjkOov, 

but the double negative is clumsy, so that the Greeks in- 
stinctively adopted another method of expression which 
was neater : and the sentence just written is therefore not 
idiomatic. 

They expressed it as follows : 

ovx OTTa>s ibeCTrvrjaray dXV ovbi clsrjkdov which was 
originally an elliptical phrase, some word of speaking 
being understood, so that the meaning was, 

' Not to speak of my dining, I did not even go in,' which 
is exactly equivalent to the sense required, ' I did not only 
not dine, but,' etc. 

8iso.a.p.] II 
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§ 190. The same is true of fi^ on, iir\ oironsy except that 
the ellipsis is of course 'let me not say/ instead of ' I will 
not say/ 

'You were not only not /x^ oTtm Spx^Oai, oA/V 
able to dance, but not even ovb* SpOovardai ibivaaOe. — 
to stand up.' Xen. Cyr. i 3, 10. 

' Not less than a general, ov orpaTriyov [iri on icv)3cp- 
not merely not less than a viirov Adrro). — GrORG. 
pilot/ 512, B. 

It is clear that all these phrases may be used (and they 
are so used) in the positive as well as the negative sen- 
tences: the use once established they are equally ap- 
plicable to either. 

§ 191. Verbs with different verb for passil?e. 
Some verbs in Greek, though there is no grammatical 
reason to prevent their having their own passive, usually 
are not found in the passive voice, some otiier intransitive 
word being substituted. 

Thus:^ 

Active, Passive, 

t aitoKT^lvdn, ' I kill/ &Tro0vri(TKa), ' I am kiUed/ 

iK^aXXco, ' I expel/ iKirCirra), ' I am expelled/ 

t eZs)3t)3dCw, 'I put on flsfiaCvw, 'I am put on 

board.' board.' 

nU/iuii (and compounds). Ket/xat (and compounds). 

alpi(o, * I take/ aKiaKop.ai, ' I am taken.' 

Those marked f are not fouAd passive at all. 

The others may be used passive : but it is usually more 
idiomatic to employ the other verb. 
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§ 192. Idiomatic construction of verbs of ' fearing/ 

The verbs of ' fearing/ hkhoiKa^ ^ojSov/utat, etc., take jm?) 
and oi:(ii% [xri after them (as in Latiu the corresponding 
verbs use ne), and so far the construction resembles the 
Final (§ 2 — § 9), and in § 4 an instance is given under that 
head. 

In ordinary cases, moreover, the subjunctive and optative 
are used after these verbs precisely as they are in the 
regular final sentence; only observe, if the sentence is 
negative, ov is used with the verb, and not a second nrj, 

biboLKa firj ovb^ oaiov fj, — Plat. Eep. 2. 368. B. 
* I fear lest it may be not even right.* 

fjOvfirjarav, ivvooHixevoL fifi to. iiriTribeia ovk iy^oi^v oTTodev 
Xafx^dvoi^v, — Xen. An. iii 5. 3. 

* They were dispirited, having a misgiviug lest they should not 
know where to get provisions/ 

And so the principle of vividness applies here too. 
See § 4 

These constructions are used in the common cases, where 
it is some corvtingency not yet realized which is feared. 

But, just as in English, we not only say, ' I fear that it 
may be so,' ' I feared it might be so,' but also, ' I fear that 
it is so/ ' I fear that it has been so,* ' I fear that it was 
so/ so in Greek, the indicative also can be used quite 
idiomatically after verbs of fearing and /m^. 

This is a very useful idiom, as wiU readily be seen. It 
is naturally used in those cases which are not contingencies 
to be settled presently, but questions of fact But also it 
is used constantly to express, in a most delicate and cha- 
racteristic way, an ironical doubt of what a man is really 
sure o£ The instances will make thia cleai. 
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Thus: 

{jC) With Indicative Present : 

^^ArQiy firi dvcr/coXcirepoi; duiiceifiai. — ^PlAT. PhaecL 
* You are a&aid I am rather cross/ 

(6) With Indicative Past : 

Spa /bt^ TtaCC<av i\€y€. — Plat. Theaet. 
' Beware lest he spoke in jest.' 

(c) With Indicative Perfect : 

<l>oPovfj.€6a fiTj fjiiapTTiKafiev, — ^Thuc. iii 53. 

* We fear lest we have missed.' 

(d) Besides these, we also find the feariiig verb used with 
the/i^i^e (a usage similar to that of the verbs of precau- 
tion, except that here there is no notion of hringing abovi the 
result). Here we find usually oTstas firj, but sometimes iirj. 
It means very much the same as the subjunctive, except 
that there is rather more ea^pectation that the fear will be 
realized. The difference is very well given by the cor- 
responding English, ' I fear I may,' contrasted with * I fear 
I shall.' 

Thus : 

biboix 0770)5 fifj Tev^ojxai . , . — Ar. Eq. 112. 

* I fear I shall meet with . . .' 

<t>oP€phv fifj (T^aXcls KeCarofiaL. — PlaT. Eep. 5. 451. 
* There is a danger I shall trip and lie prostrate.* 

§ 193. On the order of words in Oreek composition. 

The chief thing to remember about the order in Greek 
prose sentences is that it is the neural order. There is 
in the order of Latin sentences something that may be 
called artificial : in Greek prose writers there is very little 
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trace of anything artificial, except perhaps in the orators ; 
and even there the art is shown as much in the extreme 
naturalness of the order as in anything else. 

The considerations therefore that determine the order of 
words are chiefly the following : clearness : emphasis : 
neatness and euphony. 

Clearness is the chief thing. Let the words come out in 
their natural order, but so that there be no ambiguity. In 
a Latin sentence you have to think about balance and 
point and marshalling of verbs, and so forth : in Greek it 
is best to be not hampered by rules for order, but to strive 
simply to say what you mean, and let it come out in the 
most natural way ; and above all, to be clear. 

An extremely good test for Greek prose composition is 
to leave it for a bit after writing, and then read it all over 
like a new piece. If you are stopped for an instant by not 
seeing the meaning, or are for an instant misled, then be 
sure there is a blemish in the order or clearness of the 
writinoj. 

A common mistake for beginners to make in Greek 
is to be artificial in the arrangement of sentences : to 
start with some theory, as for example that notion 
(derived from Latin) that all verbs must be at the ends 
of the clauses. And so if they get a sentence to translate 
like this : — 

' He said he would kill all who did not do what he 
ordered,* 

They wiU produce the following obscure passage : 

ovToy, oTi irivras, ot jut?/ 07T€p KeAevoi S/xSer, &iroKT€Voi, 
1^7], which is perfectly correct in Grammar, but the order 
is dreadful, with that heavy sediment of verbs at the end. 

The natural order would be : 

AwoKreyctr l(l>rj TrivTas ocoi fx^ bp^€V oit^p KeAevot, which 
is infinitely better Greek too. 
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% 194. Emphasis will obviously thrnst some words to 
tlie fix>nt out of their otherwise natural order. The same 
is true in English: only not having cases we have a 
clumsier instrument to employ. But common sense and 
reading will soon cultivate the correct instinct in these 
matters : and rules are rather a hindrance than a help. 

Take as an example of emphasis of a simple kind the 
instance in § 15G. 

fcicn/ yikv m (fylXi] exp^ro, 6avov(rris b^ iTreXaBero. 
* While slie liv.ed he treated her as a friend, but after hci 
death he forgot her.' 

Where ((aoTj and Oavovaijs are pushed to the front to 
mark the emj)hasis. 

Towards neatness many hints have been given in these 
notes; much will also be learned by practice. For 
euphony it is scarcely advisable to lay down any rules. 

§ 195. One other point may perhaps be specially noticed 
in the matter of order : and that is the great tendency in the 
rhetorical Greek style to put the relative clauses first This 
is done for the sake of clearness, to which it certainly con- 
tributes much : but the less excitable and impulsive 
English does it to a far less extent. 

Take one or two examples. 

bo'Tish'k ttpyaarai &a"n€p iylo irXiotv koI KivZvv^vuoVy rl av 
r:s TOVTOV eh iKeCvovs riOeCrj ; c^ /utr) tovto Xiyets, ws 8» 6.v 
COL baveC<ri], tovtop brjixoo-Cq ixKreiadai 7:posrJK€i. — Dkm. 

Pantaen. 

'Why should one class with these (objectionable persons) a 
man who has made money as I have by voyages and jicrils 1 
Unless you mean to say that any man deserves to be UTii)02)ular 
who lends money to you ? ' 

Here the relative clause twice comes first. 
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TiiKapeXrai, AXX' oi8e. . . — Dem. PhiL iii. 

* No one avenges himself, not merely for the wrongs Greece 
suffers at his hands, but not even . . . •' 

irepl & CKcJrepot o-TTovScifcre, tuvt' Sjmetroz; iKaripocs exe*. 

Dem. PhiL ii. 

'Each of you is superior in the points in which you re- 
spectively take most interest/ 

ft 8i vvv iLTTOKpivipL^vot Th biovT^ av clrjr^ i^7j(f)t,(rixivoL, ravr 

* I will tell you now what answer to give, to feci that you 
have come to the proper decision/ 

It is worth observing, that the clearness is still further 
attained in most of the above instances by summing up the 
relative clause in a single demonstrative word : as tovtov 
in the first, and ravra in the two last instances. 

With these slight hints, it seems best to leave the 
question of order to be learnt more in detail by practice. 



EXERCISES. 

PJLBT I. 

Tns kiii^ of the Ei:*T3ieaiii. hsTii^ di^coTered tlmt the tzibiiie 
"which the people paid him was Incoming yearir less, while the 
people were increasiiigy lesolred to number the inhahitentB that 
he Tiigh: discover and p^mish those who deceived him. But he 
considere*!, that if he orierol the aichocs to oont the men of 
each citT^ ther would annoonce a nnmlier less than the reality, 
that their thefts mizht Le concealed. So he reflected what was 
hest to d'Dt, and at l^t dedazed that the God had told him in a 
dream that a great plagoe was o^ming on the island : that he 
loTed the Borrneani, howerer, and would shew them how they 
might aTert the eviL That a great iron sword mnst he made, 
and each man must send one needle ; and these being ooDected 
must be melted together in the fire. But whoerer failed to send 
his needle, thaa he should die of the plague. Aeooiding^ all 
the B^rmeani sent needles to the hing^ fearing much lest they 
should be stricken with the Go«rs artzer : az^ thus althon^ 
they ese:ip^l from dying^ yet were compelled to pay more tribute 
to the king, since he discoTeied how many there were in each 
town. 

AK through, consult Oratio Ohliqua J 23 — § 4S. 



Ttmlityy that wliich wa*, (part.>. /«iW, use ^ 

tmctidtdy use Xav«iln» vith part, of •ftktpia^Mt [minathe sense]. } UO. 

Tab'tosteaL* '>im ' ^yut^ .- l4 with inf. ; see 
♦'•'.lasexrt; see|4a. j ISO. 

IL— Tncs. 

Xow Titus was a notable huntsman, living in the midst of the 
forests : and as he grew old, and reflected how wonderful his 
exploits had been, he thought it would be a pity if men forgot 
his name. So he composed a Kx^k, wherein he related all 
manner of marvels. And the other huntsmen hearing that Titus 
had written a book, and knowing that he was a braggart, sent a 
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man to tlie city to buy a copy, expecting to enjoy a perusal. 
But tlie messenger, being a very ignorant man was so deceived 
by tbe bookseller, that in. return for his money he got not the 
book of Titus, but a Homer, not worth a drachma. So he 
returned and sunmioned his companions, and chanced to open 
the book where the poet relates about Odysseus that he alone 
could stretch the bow, while the others were unable. And the 
huntsmen when they heard it immediately jumped up and 
shouted, saying that this was in good truth the writing of Titus ; 
for no one else would have dared to tell so huge a lie. 



a pity, 9€iv6y (lit. * terrible '). 
composed : lise troteiaBai. 
expecting to : say, * as about to.* § 6. 
book-seller, fii^KioirdXris, 
in return for, see prep. 
not the book: use fikv 0IS, followed 
by&AXd. 



chanced, § 169. 
jump up, itvarrq^da, 
the writing of (written by). 
for no one else, see oratio obliqua. 

§29. 
so huge : use adv., with vb., * to 

He.' § 99. 



III. — ^The Dog and the Lovers. 

Once a youth and a maiden resolved to meet in a beautiful 
spot, where was a lake in the midst of mountains. The youth, 
who had a large and faithful dog, went out (accompanied by 
him) to the place that was determined on. And he was so eager 
to see the maiden that he arrived at the lake considerably before 
the time. And since he had to wait a long time, and the sun 
was very hot, he resolved to bathe. So he undressed, and bade 
the dog watch them, and jumped into the lake. At last, having 
enjoyed the water enough, and expecting the maiden to arrive 
soon, he came out and tried to recover his clothes. But the dog, 
not knowing who he was, owing to his being naked, would not 
even let him come near. And he, after vainly calling the dog 
many times, shuddering and at a loss what to do, at last saw 
the maiden approaching far off. And as he could not get to 
her without any clothes, he was compelled to go back into the 
water and hide behind a rock. And she came up, and seeing 
only the clothes, naturally thought he was drowned, and began 
to wail most bitterly. 



accompanied by, prep. 
determined on, tlfnifiivos. 
eager, yb. that, consec. § 60. 
before the time, irpwiaiTtpov, 
hid to : use 8ciy. 



recover, &uaS4^our6ai. 

owing to his being, prep, with ace. 

and infin. § 39. 
come near, use a compound. 
drowned, airSXuXa. 
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IV. — loXIDBS. 

There iras once a man at Athens bj name lonides who wsb 
po gentle in his disposition, that he nerer was angij with anj 
man. AccoidinglT, his friends weie wont to say of him, that if 
any one were to tread on his foot, he wonld ask for pardon, 
hecanse he had been in the way. In the same city there lived 
a lawyer, who had to examine lonide:? in the presence of the 
judges ; for his brother was on his trial, and lonides was a 
witnessw But as lonides gave eridoice that his brother had done 
no wrong, the lawyer tiied by abuse to enrage him, in order that 
he might speak hastily before the judges, and so mi^i be oon- 
Tieted of fidse-witftss^ He, however, being natnraUy so gentle, 
disr^arded the abuse, and answeied whateTer he asked, tralj and 
qnietiy. So the lawyer, perceiving that he was laboming in 
vain, himself got angry, and said to the witness with a bitter 
smile ' Go aw^v, mv friend : for I find that vou are a veir deTcr 
person.* Bu: loaidos. net les gently than before, answered as 
he was going. * I would siy the same iA. yon, if I had not sworn 
to speak true,' 

timt A* lur^. con;siec, f 48. VA«lrrrr. indef. j 80. 



AmNM^, see causal aestiesMes, { S9. icUk m hiiUr tmtkit^wwfiiMim yriUwi » 
i.4tJ hntn^ sav ^irss * ; see J lliSw I K>mldy 4^., see conditional sen* 

As J t*y use iijr. tencesy { 14. 

V. — Kauphates xxd his Wife. 

Kauphates a certain king of the Persians, wronged the citiaens 
so much wi:h his pitiless tyranny, that they to(^ connael 
toother, and seinng him violently threw him into the prison* 
He, however. al:hough deserted by all his (Hher friends, had a 
faithful wife. She being desirous of seeing her husband, asked 
the jailor to allow her to go in:o the prison : bat he was so CErael 
that he ivfused, saying that a tyrant deserved no pity. At last, 
however, he was pievaQed upon so far by seeing how beantifrd 
she Wiv? and how wreiohovl, t :i;x: he suflTeied her to lemain one day 
wi;h her hus^baiisl, on condi;ion that she left the prison before 
nigh;. AiVOTvlingiy when the night drew on, the jailor opened 
the dsx^r that she migli: go ou: : bu: to lus great surprise she 
wont quickly out without sayir,g anything. Xext day Sam- 
l>luwes lemainevl in KhI, his hetid wrapped up in doths, as thoo^ 
ho were very ilL FinvUng that he Kinainwi so many days, the 
jailor callovi in a physician^ who untying the doths found that 
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it was not Kiiuphates but his wife. Thus by her art and faith- 
fulness the tyrant escaped. 

tyranny y rvpopviia, tyrant , r^pavyos, to his great surprise : put at end, and 
jailor, ^Aa^. say, * so that he wondered/ &c. 

deserve, see * worthy.' without . . . use negative, 

by seeing, ]mrt., { 157. wrapped up, KaKvTcru, 

drew on, \ HO. cloths, vitrhot, 

VI. — The Magic Sticks. 

While Timon was living in India, he perceived that some of 
his servants were stealing, but as he found no clear proof he did 
not know which to accuse. And since he asked them all and 
still did not a whit the more discover the tliief, as all denied 
having done it, he devised the following plan to find them out. 
He shut up all the servants in prison, and separated them one by 
one, and gave them sticks which he requested them to keep care- 
fully, as they would be convicted by means of these, if they knew 
anything about it. For the thief's stick would grow an inch 
longer in the night. And when they heard this, the others went to 
rest with much joy and hope. But the thief lay awake all night, 
trembling and watching his stick, in fear lest it might grow longer 
unobserved. And when day dawned, bewildered with sleepless- 
ness, and suspecting that his stick had become longer and would 
betray him, ho bit oil an inch of the wood : so that when the 
sticks were measured, as his was shorter, he was convicted easily. 

which to accuse, delib. ^ 10. with sleeplessness, use the verb, 

not a whit the nwi'C, ttvBkv fiaK)\ov, ctypvirviw, 

one by one, kuO* tyu tKuffroy. had become, for mood and tense, 

sticks, K\dfiut. see § 102. 

as they would be, § 29. lit of, say * broke off with his teeth * 

inch, idKrvAus, use dat, (o$a|). 

unobserved, lt5il. 

VII. — TnE Cretan Liars. 

TTie Cretans are said in the proverb to be so fond of lying that 
if a Cretan meet a man and assert that he is not yet dead, it is 
better not to believe him. 

Once there were two Cretans present at a banquet, trying each 
to surpass the other in lying. One accordingly said that once he 
was sailing from Crete to Sicily in a sliip ; and when he was in 
the middle of the sea, so far from land that not even in three days 
could he reach harbour, he saw a man swinmiing in the waves. 
Those who were sailing with him pitied the man and offered to 
receive him into the ship. JUit he said he did not wish to como 
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out of tlie water : lie had only been swimming for five days, and 
in three days more would arrive at the place he was going to. But 
he asked them to give him a little oil : for in his drenched state 
he wanted to anoint himself. So they gave it and sailed away. 

Thereupon the other Cretan standing up and shouting said he 
was glad he had found Ms friend at last. For he was the man 
to whom they gave the oil. This alone however he found fault 
with, that the oil was bad, so that when he had oiled himself 
he smelt abominably. 

fond of, * love.' offered, * were willing.' 

assert, * say.' drenched state, * being drenched.' 

in lying, see participles, § 158. he was the man, *it was himself.* ' 
accordingly, f 139. See oratio obliqua and conse- 

those who were sailing with him, ol cutivo sentences all through. 

cruyLir\4ovrt5» 

YIIL — ^The Hare and the Hedgehog. 

Once upon a time a hedgehog lying in a field chanced to hurt 
a hare, who was running over it without observing it. So the 
hare being angry, and wishing to vex the hedgehog asked him 
if he was willing to try a race, on condition that whichever won 
should receive a measure of corn. And the hedgehog went away 
home, and communicated the matter to his wife, and came back 
with the promise that he would try. Next day they went to 
the appointed place and started together : and the hare, as one 
would have expected, easily passed the hedgehog. And running 
moderately, he thought he should come to the goal first without 
trouble. But when he arrived he saw the hedgehog abeady 
seated on the spot ; and he nearly went out of his senses with 
astonishment. Still in spite of this he paid the corn ; but he 
asked the other to try again on the same conditions. And as 
he agreed, the hare ran as fast as he could. But again, when 
he arrived he saw the hedgehog sitting. So being ashamed and 
having paid again, he offered two measures if he would tell him 
how he had conquered. The hedgehog replied that he had a 
wife exactly like him, and that they had agreed that she should 
sit at one end of the course, and he at the other. 

hedgehog, 4xivos. first, use (fyOdvco, § 79. 

without, (use neg.). on the spot, aitrov, 

on condition, sec conjunctions. went out of his senses, ^KvXayrjvou, 

measure, xo*^*"? • *^*^^ *'* spite of this, oi fi^y dK\d. 

with the promise, see participles, on the same conditions, use 6 ahroi 

§ 158. with the proper preposition. 
appointed, tlprifjLevos, 
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IX, — Alexander and the Slave. 

Once Alexander called his slave, but finding that though 
repeatedly summoned he did not come, he went into the ves- 
tibule and discovered that he was asleep. As he was about to 
arouse him, he saw a writing lying on the ground, which the boy 
had lately read. . Eager to know more clearly about the character 
of his slave, Alexander took the tablet up and read it. When, 
however, he discovered that it was written by the boy's mother, 
who gave thanks to her son for having sent her money, and ex- 
horted him to be in aU things faithful to so good and great a 
master, the king was greatly pleased, and put back the letter 
into the bosom of the boy together with fifty golden darics. 
Eetuming quietly into his haU, he with a. loud voice woke and 
summoned the boy, and when he came trembling and terror- 
stricken, angrily asked him why he had not obeyed eai'lier. The 
boy replied he had fallen asleep while reading a tablet, and to 
show that he was speaking the truth, pulled out the writing. 
But the gold came out too, so that the boy was astonished and 
silent : but the king bade him be of good cheer, for that people . 
often had good luck in their sleep. 

had read, impf. put bade, say * hid/ 

eager, wishing. darics, bap€iK6s, 

character, nse 6iro7os, § 103. woke, iyeipeiv. 

for having, causal. terror-strie/cen, iicirevXTjyfjifvos, 

to great and good, tccoCtoj . . . roi- be of good cheer, OapafTv, 

OV705. for that, oblique, § 29. 

X. — Pherbdukes and the Carpenter. 

Once upon a time there reigned a certain Pheredukes, king of 
the Kaspii. He being very desirous of surpassing his neighbours 
in war, and taking their land, resolved to make his army as 
powerful as possible. So he ordered his captains to go into all 
the towns and choose the biggest men they could find, and force 
them to serve under him as soldiers. A certain captain accord- 
ingly saw one day a carpenter of wonderful stature, and went 
into his house, and requested him to make a large wooden chest. 
The man asked him to explain more accurately how large he 
%vished it to be : and he replied, * So largo that you could lie 
down within it.' He returned after a few days, and found the 
chest ready, but when he saw it, ho complained, saying that it 
was less than he had ordered it to be. * iN'ot at all,' replied the 
carpenter, * and that I may prove to you how big it is, I will lie 
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down inside.' With tliese words he placed himself, not without 
difficulty, in the chest, and no sooner had he done this, than the 
captain closed the chest and fastened it with an iron bolt, and 
so, callrag his comrades, carried off the big man to the anny. 
When, however, they arrived, the chest was opened and the man 
was found dead. 



captains, \oxayoL 

serve as soldiers, arpartifffOw, 

carpenter, ^v\ovpy6s, 

stature, fxiyeOot, n. 

chest, tifiKri. 

how large, throffos. 



not at all, { 183. 

no sooner . . . than, uso temporal 

oonj., § 71. 
bolt, iuox^6s, 
comrades^ * companions.' 



XL — ^EURYSTHBNES AND THE TaLENTS. 

Eurysthenes, having borrowed two talents from Agathon, 
came again to him the next day and asked him to lend him 
three talents, Agathon was surprised, since he had not paid 
the two talents> that he wanted more so soon ; but as his Mend 
Demagoras was with him, he was ashamed to appear stingy, 
and so, -with a snule, he gave him the money, observing, as if 
in jest, that Demagoras would be his witness. Not long after- 
wards he asked his friend for the five talents; but he denied 
having received more than three. Agathon was indignant that 
he should be so cheated by a friend, but not knowing what to 
do, he went away and asked the advice of Demagoras. He bade 
him go to Eurysthenes, and pretend that he had been mistaken, 
and ask him to restore the three talents. Eurysthenes readily 
paid the money, for he was aware that if he did not they would 
exact penalty from him, since the money was lent in the pre- 
sence of a witness. 'Now then,' said Demagoras, when he 
returned with the money, ' we will go together and demand the 
three talents again. If he says he has already paid, deny that 
you have received it, for no witness was there.' In this way 
Eurysthenes lost not only the loan but a talent besides. 



talent, rdKayrov. 
ashamed to, { 167. 
in Jest, participles. 
indignant that, see ( Q2, 



what to do, delib. § 10. 
exact penaUy, Blicriv \afABJiv€iP» 
in the presence, use partidplos* 
now then, dye 8^. 



XII. — POLUS AND THE SnAIL. 

Once there came to the city a sophist who professed to be 
wiser than everybody, inasmuch as he could answer whatever 
questions anyone asked. But there lived in the city a certain 
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pliilosopher, named Polus, who went to the sophist and asked 
what he would pay him, if he asked him something so diihcult 
that he would be unable to reply truly. The sophist, being 
proud of his skill, promised him two talents. * Hear then,* said 
jPolus, ' what I have, to ask. A stake is fixed in the ground, 
ten cubits- long. A snail crawls up two cubits in the day, but 
falls back one cubit each night.' ' Then,' said the sophist, 
interrupting, * it is higher each day by one cubit than the day 
before.' Polus assented, and asked him how many days it 
would have to ascend, before reaching the top of the stake. The 
sophist, not perceiving the guile, said confidently, that since the 
stake was ten cubits, ten days would be required. * You are 
wrong,' said Polus : * for consider : in eight days it climbs eight 
cubits ; and since it crawls two cubits a day, at the close of the 
ninth day it will reach the top.' The sophist, though disgusted, 
paid the talents, and went to another city. 



iophUt, iro^iffri\9. 
qumtions, § 89. 
philosopher f (fHkdffo^os, 
(proud) of, M, c. dat. 
ttake, x^^' 
in the day, gen. 



before reaching, temporal, § 77. 

ioould have to, § 109. 

ffuiley B6ko5. 

at the close, participle, 

ninth, ^voltos. 



XIIL — ^A Cup op Cold Wateb. 

Agrippa, having been condemned by Tiberius, on the charge 
of having spoken insolently of him, was placed in chains before 
the palace gate. Oppressed with the terrific heat of the sun, he 
felt that he should die of thirst, unless he could get some water. 
Seeing Thaumastus, a slave, pass by with a pitcher of water, he 
entreated him to give him leave to drink. The slave kindly 
gave him the pitcher ; and having drunk, ' Be sure,' he said, 
' Thaumastus, that one day I shall be released from chains, and 
I shall not forget thy benevolence.* When Tiberius died, 
Agrippa was not only set free from prison by Caligula, but also 
soon ifter was chosen to occupy the throne of Judea. Having 
obtained this honour, he was not so base as to forget Thau- 
mastus ; but he sent for him, and told him that he would now 
pay the price for the water which he had drunk when a captive. 
So he appointed him steward of the king's house. 



on the charge, use iss. § 159. 
speak insolently, \oidop4oficu, 
in chains, participle. 
pitcher, ^fuffopivs. 



occupy the throne, one ivord. 
as to forget, consec. § 49. 
cteward, rofiias. 
had drunk, § 148. 
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XIV. — Belpis in Bed. 

Once there was a king Belpis, who was wont to awake very 

early in the day, as he had to do a great deal of work. As he 

grew old, however, so that he was weak with disease and 

weariness, he could not awake of his own accord : but as he was 

not willing to leave off working and superintending the affairs of 

his kingdom until he died, he ordered his slaves to arouse him. 

But since he knew that when aroused he would be unwilling to 

rise, and that Ms slaves would be unwilling to disturb him if they 

saw him angry, he threatened that he would punish them if he 

slept beyond his appointed time. Accordingly, one day when the 

slave had aroused him, he begged that he might sleep a little 

more : for he was unwell and fatigued. The slave, however, would 

not allow him to remain in his bed, but even ventured to pull the 

royal legs. * I will kill you,* roared his majesty, * if you do not 

depart instantly.' * Only arise/ replied the slave boldly, *and then 

you will kill me more easily.' * You are a brave fellow/ said the 

king, rising, * and I will give you a talent for being so faithful' 

one day, votL would not allow , consider the meaning. 

until, § 80. his majesty, sense. 

for he was unwell, § 29. for being^ causal. 

XY. — EURYTUS AND THE GOLD. 

When Eurytus arrived at Corinth, bringing with him all that 

gold and silver which he knew the people had heard of, he was 

much afraid of the Corinthians, since he knew there were many 

thieves in the city. Accordingly he devised the following plan. 

He took some large casks, and filled them with stones and lead, 

and placed some gold on the top : and then, in the presence of 

the Corinthians, he set these in the temple of Artemis, as though 

ho had confidence in the sanctity of the place. Eor he said 

before all that he was afraid of the robbers, and that it was on 

that account that he deposited the gold with the goddess, that it 

might be kept more safely. But the rest of the gold he hid secretly 

in some hollow brazen statues, and he ordered these, as being old 

and worthless, to be taken out on carts, on the pretext that he was 

going to sell elsewhere the old brass. So the Corinthians guarded 

his casks, intending to cast about for some ground for detaining 

tliom ; but the real treasure ho conveyed safely home. 

lead, fi6\v^Bos. cast about for, [think of meaning]. 
as though he had, ws with part. § 159. § 109. 

carts^ ilM^an. for detaining, &(m. 

on the pretext, pnrtio. treasure, * gold.' 
c/si'tc/ure, uso a\\6(re. 
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XVI. — Demophon and the Slave. 

Demophon, wlio had once been a slave, but ran away and 
escaped to Athens, once saw a slave of a friend of his eat a 
fish which he had stolen from his master and carried into the 
field. Demophon knew that it was stolen, for he had dined at 
his friend's the day before, and had seen it on the table. So he 
told the slave that unless he gave him gold he would accuse 
him of the theft. * What ! ' replied the slave, * if I prove that 
not I am a thief, but youf 'If you can do that,* said Demophon, 
* I will give you the gold.' 

* First then,* replied the slave ' I am not a thief, for consider, 
he who steals takes away something from one man, so that it 
becomes the possession of another. But I belong to my master 
no less than the fish ; therefore if I eat this fish I do not steal 
it, but only move it from thence hither. And moreover if I am 
starved, I am useless ; so that in eating this I am guarding my 
master's property, which is the part of a faithful slave. But you, 
as you have stolen yourself from your master, are a thief ; and 
80 much the more unjust, as you have stolen what is more 
precious than much gold.* 

Demophon did not see what to reply, but laughed and paid 
him the gold. 



had been, * was.' 

of the theft (use verb). 

not If use altT6sj and see § 27. 

belong tOf * am possession of.' 



in eating (participles). § .158. 

part (omit). 

08 you have . , ., tctf 



XVII. — Darius and the Prisoner. 

Darius once, accustomed as he was to go about the city, 
seeing if anyone was suflfering anywhere unjust treatment, came 
to a large prison. And going in he found all the prisoners in a 
state of the bitterest lamentation, in the hope that the king 
might see them and pity them, and so they might be released. 
And he went round and talked to them aU in order, and asked 
them why they had been condemned, so as to be put in prison. 
And one said that his judges had been bribed to condemn 
him falsely; and another that the witness had given false 
evidence ; and another pretended that he resembled in face the 
man who had committed the crime, being himself innocent. But 
all professed to have done nothing worthy of paying so great a 
penalty. At last Darius saw a man sitting alone, and with ik 
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gloomy aspect, and he asked him why he was in prison. He 
replied that ho had stolen some gold. ' Get out of the place 
then ' said the king, as though indignant, * for is it not a shame 
that this housebreaker should live with such honest men 1 ' So 
he was let go, and the others remained in prison. 

treatment, §101. evidence* §99. 

in a state of. § 100. of paying, § 89. 

in tlie hope that, nso ttrtfi with opt. ffet out, Use i/ciriTrrtit 

had been bribed: put bribed partic.^ shame that, Sttvhv tU § 32. 

and condemn, prinoipal yerb. Iiouaebreakery roix»p^xos. 



XVIII.— Titus and the Bear, 

Titus the huntsman was one day wandering in the wood when 
hearing a noise behind a tree, he looked up, and saw a bear 
embracing the tree with its feet, as if just about to ascend. 
The tree was between them, so that neither could Titus nor his 
brother see the bear (except the claws), nor the bear them. 
Thereupon Titus silently approached, and seizing the beast by 
the claws prevented him from climbing, or moving at alL But 
neither could he himself let go, for he perceived that the bear 
would seize him, so he bade his brother run home and fetch his 
bow. At last after he had waited a long time as though in 
chains, and, utterly exhausted, was about to let go, he saw his 
brother approaching. ' "Why have you been so long ? ' said he ; 
and he replied that he had found the people at home dining, so 
he had stayed to dinner. * Catch hold of the claws,' said Titus, 
* that I may kill him : for I can manage the bow better.' So 
his brother caught hold : and then * I too will go home,' said 
Titus, * and when I have had my dinner I wOl come and kill the 
bear.' 



bp the claws (jpirepoa.iioTLs), stayed to dinner, make 'dii:ied' 

from climbing (prepositions). Also principal verb. 

§ 180. catch hold of. § 173. 

let go. § 173. manage better, use tfitrftpos, * skil* 

been so long, * are you away so long.* f iiI.' 

the people at home, use article and whe^i I have had. § 156. 

adverb of/coi. 

XIX.— The Boys akd the Babthquake. 
JlierQ Ured at Corinth a fatWj ^NltlQ had two 80bS| and trho^ 
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as he was a foolish man, did not cany out the advice of sensible 
friends about his boys, but trusted in all things to oracle-mongers 
and impostors of all sorts. And once an old soothsayer came 
to Corinth, who foretold that after no long interval of time there 
would be an earthquake in the city, which would destroy not 
the older people, but the children. At a loss what he should 
do, the father resolved at last to send the boys out of the way 
of the danger, considering that he himself was safe. So he sent 
them to a friend at Athens, begging him by a letter to maintain 
them and look after them till the earthquake should occur. The 
children having arrived, at first were orderly, and did nothing 
else than what they were ordered, only admiring the house 
and the animals that were kept there. But at last they took to 
mischief, injuring the things and beasts in the house. For 
they shaved the cat, and hung up the monkey by his tail, and 
so forth. So at last the Athenian wrote to the Corinthian, say- 
ing he would rather have their earthquake than such children. 

earryf out advice, do . . • advised. comidering that, &s. § 159. 

§ 09. till, § 86. 

oracle-monger, xp^^f^oXSyos. mischief , vaiHid. 

after . . tw^wrff/ (prepositions) . shaved, ^vpiw, 

%chat he should do (deliberative]. monkeg, ttIOtikos, 

i 10 — § 13. bg hie tail, gen. 

XX. — DiOOLES AND THE RoBBER. 

Diodes was a philosopher who was so poor that he did not 
fear lest he should be robbed, and therefore was accustomed to 
leave his house at night open and unguarded. For he knew 
that thieves always find out where gold is collected, before they 
enter a house : nor would anyone be so foolish as to incur 
danger of death, except for the sake of the greatest gain. One 
night, however, Diodes was lying on his bed, when he saw a 
thief come in, and go round searching everything, in the hope 
of finding some gold or valuable possession. The thief did not 
perceive that Diodes was awake, as he held his peace and lay 
quite still: yet the philosopher saw him clearly, since it was 
too dark for the other to see if his eyes were open. At last 
when he had sought everywhere in vain, he began to utter 
terrible curses against Diocles, but in a low voice, lest he should 
wake : and when Diocles heard this, he said * Hush, my friend ; 
and do not by any means be angry, for I indeed am sorry that 
you aiQ unable to discover any gold ; but if I who lix^ bss^ 
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cannot find any in the day time, liow can one expect tliat a 
stranger could liglit upon it by niglit 1 ' 



open (use partic). 
before. § 85, etc. 
one nighty * once at night. 
held his peace, § 110. 
it was too dark, say, *on account of 
the darkness,' etc., or § 58. 



utter curses, * curse.* 

in a low voice, * speaking quietly ' 

(or) * secretly.' 
light upon it (meaning). 



XXL— The Athenian and the Frog. 

An Athenian once fell in with a Boeotian who was sitting hy 
the roadside, looking at a frog. Seeing the other approach, the 
Boeotian said his was a remarkable frog, and asked if h© would 
agree to start a contest of frogs, on condition that he whose frog 
jumped furthest should receive a large sum of money. The 
Athenian replied that he would if the other would fetch him 
a frog, for the lake was near. To this he agreed : and when he 
was gone, the Athenian took the frog, and opening its mouth, 
poured some stones into its stomach, so that it did not indeed 
seem larger than before, but could not jump. The Boeotian soon 
returned with the other frog and the contest began. The second 
frog first was pinched, and jumped moderately: then they 
pinched the Boeotian frog. And he gathered him^lf as though 
for a leap, and used the utmost effort, but could not move his 
body the least. So the Athenian departed with the money. 
When he was gone the Boeotian, wondering what was the 
matter with the frog, lifted him up and examined him. And 
being turned upside down, he opened his mouth and vomited 
out the stones. 



foil in with, * mot.' 

frog, fidrpaxos. 

start, trapaCKevdCeiv. 

on condition that. § G2— § 64. 

large sum, say * mucli/ 



for the lahe, etc. § 29. 
pinch, TTicfw Tp x^'P** 
as though for, § 6. 
utmost effort, say iruaa r^x^'V* 
not the least, ov^ 6riovv, 



XXIL— TitEOOORUS AND THE GaLLOWS. 

Theodoras was so clever that whenever he was present at a 

banquet the company never listened to anyone else, and overy- 

one was deJighted with the incessant talking and laughter. One 

dajr he described how he and a ixieiid litx^ \>c.<ii\ tiding together 
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by night through a desolate country, and they came at last to 
a hill, on the top of which there was a gallows. As they 
passed the gallows, Theodorus was anxious to see if there 
was any dead man there. But on examining closely he 
/discovered that it was empty. So he told • his friend that 
the last resident had gone from home, and that the tene- 
ment was empty now if any stranger wished to try it. There- 
upon the friend laughed ; hut wishing to poke fun at 
Theodorus, said to him, as though he were reflecting how sinful 
men are, ' Ah, my friend, if the laws of men were just, and we 
all met with the fate we deserved, where would you be now ?* 
*I should be less happy than I am,* said Theodorus. *You 
would, indeed,' said the friend, pointing to the gallows. * Yes,' 
said Theodorus, * for I should be riding alone.' 

company i use ol with partio. resident^ * dweller.* 

incessant y iroXiJs. gone from homey use iKZr}iJ.co). 

talking y K6yoi, tenement (sense). 

had been riding. § 148. pokefim, cK^nrruv, 

on the top 0/, M. ' sinful, * unjust.' 

gallowsy k6^v, thefate, * the things.* 
closely (compound verb). 

Consult here, Orat. Obliq. and Conditionals, § 23 — § 48, and § 14 — § 19. 

XXIIL — Pheres and Iooles. 

When King Pheres began to reign, he resolved that as hia 
father had been so detestable to all men for his perjury and un- 
trustworthiness, he himself at least would see that truth should 
be honoured. And since his land was bounded by a river, and 
there was only one bridge, which anyone who wanted to visit 
the country must cross, he ordered that a gaUows should 
be set up close to the bridge, and that each man who came 
over the bridge should be asked about himself ; who he was, 
where he came from, and what he was going to do : and if 
any answered falsely in anywise, he bade them hang him on the 
gaUows. 

But locles the philosopher came that way, who had boasted to 
his friends that he would give such an answer that they should 
not know what to do with him : and his friends went with him, 
wondering what he would say. So when he was asked what he 
intended to do in Pheres* country, he replied that he was about 
to be put to death on the gallows. And this reply perplexed 
them much : for if they put him to death, t\ieiL\aa ^ot^-^^Ni^^ 
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be trae, and he would die innocent : but if they did not kill 
him, then he was a liar, and deserved the gallows. 



fw. k 111. 

he himself, § 87. 
anyone who. § 185. 
gallows, Kv^ttv. 



on the g^o W8//ro/» ' the Greeks say. 
what to do with, use rf, xP9<^0<s(. 
would be true, use fuXKu. 



XXIV.— Phebes and Ioachius. 

When he was a young man, King Pheres, who lived always 
among flatterers, fancied that he surpassed all people so far in 
playing the lyre, that not even the famous Lydiwi players could 
be compared to him. And hearing one day that Ioachius, who 
was the best of all mankind at playing the lyre, was coming to 
the city, he sent for him, and asked him if he would teach him 
his art. This he did, not because he thought he was inferior to 
Ioachius, but in order that he might be able to show off his 
excellence. Ioachius, however, pretended to understand him 
simply, and said he would try to teach him. After Pheres had 
been practising under the guidance of the other for some months, 
he coUected his ministers to hear a musical contest. The king 
then played on the lyre, and all praised him vehemently ; but 
seeing Ioachius was silent, he turned and asked him how much 
he had improved in the art. The master replied : * king, 
there are three kinds of musicians: some know much, some 
know little, and some know nothii^ at all : and your majesty 
has practised so diligently that you have passed from the third 
kind to the second.* 



could be compared^ ' were equal.' 
At playing, iofinitive. 
guidance. § 100. 



know much, Mtrrafiat, of skilL 
your majesty (sense). 



XXV. — Babylonian Majiriagb. 

Among many singular laws which the Babylonians have, the 
most singular is that about the women. It is as follows : In 
each village there is a festival once a year, to which all the 
maidens are collected who are to be married, and when they are 
all there, a herald, standing up in the midst of the crowd, sells 
each one in order. And the crowd is always large, eager to 
behold and to buy the women. And first the most beautiful is 
sold, &nd then whoever after her is fairest to look upon. And all 
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likewise, until they come to the ugly and shapeless and crippled 
women, whom no one wants to have. For the rich men contend 
for the most beautiful, and the poorer for those who have less 
beauty. And when the sale is over, all the gold is collected, and 
they count it, how much it amounts to. And from this sum they 
give gifts to the ugly ones, that they too may obtain marriage. 
For even if a man is unwilling to have an ugly wife for her own 
sake, yet with a dowry he would gladly take her : so that at last 
aU find husbands, 

among many, say, * there are both sale is over, use verb * to sell.' § 99. 

many other/ etc. amounts to (sense). 

are to be (sense). { 100, for her own sake, hcrscU for hex 

/or the most, use vepl. own sake. 

XXVI.— Padius on a Staircase. 

Padius was a man who so delighted everybody by his clever- 
ness, and by his unexpected replies when he was asked 
questions, that many ridiculous things are related about him. 

Once, having met a friend in the city, he asked him to come 
to his new house, which was recently buUt, to dine with him 
alone. And after the dinner was ended, he begged him to come 
with him into the upper room, for he would show him some 
valuable books which he had. And the friend having ascended, 
seemed to be very much out of breath : so Padius, wondering 
what was the matter, asked him if he was diseased in his 
chest : for he would scarcely be so weary if he were welL 
But the other, fancying he was jesting (since he was fat), 
answered angrily that he should blame the house, for the 
staircase was so steep that it nearly killed a man to climb 
it. But Padius replied, * It was built so on purpose, that it 
might be hard to climb, and easy to descend : for I have 
learnt by experience that if I go up once a day, I come down ten 
times.* 

bff unexpected replies^ use ' unex- that it nearly hilled^ make * a man ' 

pectedlj replying.' } 89. the subject. 

are related, \ 63, to elimb it, part. 

upper room, inrtp^ov, a day, gen. 
for he wouldf etc. § 89. 

XXVII. — Padius and his Wife. 
Padius, although on other occasions be bore grief easily, yet 
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when his wife died, whom he loved excessively, was plunged 
into the extremity of grief. Nor could any of his acquaintances 
comfort him, so as to lessen his sorrow, till at last he heard that 
a friend of his, whom he had loved from his boyhood, was 
coming to the city. This man had been absent from home 
many years : but when he arrived at the city, and heard 
that the wife of Padius was dead, it seemed best to him 
not to go at once to his friend : for he feared lest the poor 
man's grief might only be increased if he saw a stranger in 
his house. Since, however, the friends of Padius intreated 
him to go and converse with him, he sent first a messenger to 
the mourner, and asked if he was willing to talk to him : 
and Padius replied that he would see him gladly. But when 
he came and saw how miserable he was, he was at a loss what 
to say : but after a short silence he thought he should best 
console him if he did not chatter about other matters, but 
touched on the grief itself. So he asked, *When did this 
calamity occur to you V and Padius, weeping bitterly, replied, 
*If the poor woman had lived till to-morrow, she would 
have been dead thirty days.* 

the extremity. § 101. grief increased. { SD. 

lessen f use diraWdaaoe, silence. § 100. 

till. § 81. 

XXVIII. — Padius and Maonius. 

On another occasion Padius was travelling with a friend, and 
came by night to an inn : and having discovered that the inn 
was not full, they went in. And as soon as they had come in 
Padius perceived a man seated at a distance, and after narrowly 
observing him, he came close up to his friend, and secretly 
spoke to him as follows : ' My friend, do you see that person 
who sits there writing and drinking winel I think it is a 
person named Maonius, whom I knew long ago, when I was 
living in my fatherland.* *Then,* replied his companion, *if 
you think he is a dear acquaintance, why do you stay here 
chattering to me, and not approach him and welcome him 
as a true friend should V * I am not surprised that ygu 
speak thus to me,* replied Padius; but if you listen you 
will confess that I am prudent. For the fact is, I am not 
certain that it is Maonius : and he is so timid a man by 
nature, and so unaccustomed to society, that if it proves to 
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be not he, but some stranger, he will be in extreme distress 
from shame and embarrassment : so I really don't know what 
to do.* 

narrowly (sense). society ^ use t^ Ircpot? bixiKuv or 

a dear acquaintance, * dear and/ etc. IvyyivMcu, 

and not, * but not.* proves^ use Zr^\os yiyveaOai. 

friend should {bgh&q), /row «7ia;«e, see § 111, and Propo* 

surprised that, § 32. sitions. 

certain that, say * whether.' 



XXIX. — Padius and !N'eox. 

There lived in the same city as Padius a man named ]N"eon, 
who at the advice of a physician (since he was unweU) resolved 
to go to Sicily ; but since the physician would not let him go 
alone, for fear he might be ill on his journey and not find any- 
one to help him, Neon asked his friends to accompany him. 
But as they all refused, not being able to leave their affairs, or 
their wives, or for some such cause, Neon at last managed that 
it should be proclaimed publicly to the city, that if any young 
man would go with him to Sicily, and take care of him, he 
would himself provide all the money and necessaries, whatever 
was required for the journey. And after this announcement 
had been made, Neon waited many days, hoping that he should 
persuade some one to come with him by supplying the money : 
but still no one appeared. At last, just as he was about to 
abandon hope, and try some other method, Padius came to his 
house. Neon did not know him, but when he saw him he was 
delighted: for he judged he would be a good companion. 

* You are the person,* said Padius, * who proclaimed that you 
wanted a companion.* * Certainly,* said Neon, with great joy. 

* Then I just come to tell you that / can't be your companion,* 
said Padius. 

at the advice, § 100. by supplying. § 157. 

for fear. § 100, § 192. appeared (sense). J 114. 

managed that {that expresses the knoiv (as an acquaintance), yv<a, 

result in Greek). § 50. pi^oo. 

announcement. § 99. certainly, § 183. 

XXX. — Obstinacy. 

The Thracians are said to be so hard and obstinate in thek 
disposition, that it is nearly impossibly to ^vsv^w^^vi \Xnssw\ qH- 
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anything, even if one speaks most cleverly. And there was a 
Thracian, who lived alone without relations, and passed his time 
80 unchangingly that the people in the city said in jest that not 
oven if an carth(iuake took place would he do anything contrary 
to his custom, or change his mind about anything. 

And once when ho was ill, and did not know what was the 
matter, ho sent for tho doctor. And when he came, he asked 
(the better to discover his complaint) what he had eaten the day 
li)ofi)n^ : and tho Thracian replied, twelve lampreys. And the 
doctor laughed, ami said it was no wonder he was ill in his 
stomai'h after eating so many ; for had he but eaten twenty he 
wo\ilil have died. But the Thracian persisted it was not owing 
t«> tho lampreys tliat he was iU : for he usually dined so. And 
when tlio doctor Avr,s gone he went out and bought twenty 1am- 
]>n^ya, and boiled aiul ate them : then immediately went to the 
top of tho house and threw himself down, and was killed. 
Thus ho cloiuly proved it was possible to eat twenty lampreys 
Aud not to die of tliem. 



|MM iimty {(dyw. m woHdtr. § 32. 

«mf Ait^iM^/y, flbtunlrtts. lamprey, fi^pauva. 

HM^lAii^ ^uogtttivo), to eat and not to die (one should bp 

tkt httttv'y 'itt order that better,' participle}. 

A«ii^ t^ttn^ UM ^\rtx^' k 1-^3 and of them (acnso). § 111. 

XXX L — ^Tauraxtes axd thb Ugly Man. 

Thoi\^ livinl in tho city a certain man, by name Talirantes, 
>vho NVHji so clovor llwt when he was present at a feast there was 
lauoU hui^htoT, and all the guests used generaUy to listen to him 
aloutv Uut ottiH^ ho went to a banquet where was a man, vain 
and KhxtWu who dosir^xi to engioss the conversation himself, 
au\l tht^t tho othoj^ should Iv silent And whenever Talirantes 
or avv> \vHly t^ljst* un^xi to $i^\Hk, this man always interrupted, and 
\h>^v\ ^vTH^iixg aKnU him$olf, and his wealth, and his ancestors. 
A^ut ,»^t !>^.^t oN^^ry KhIy wa« quite distrusted with him, and looked 
t\v 1\\)u^u\t<\>^ bx^piixgthat he would say something clever, ao that 
t »\w v>^\\NV\\u\t \vt^\u ^h^uld be vanquished, and hold his peace. 
I^\t t\t\mutA^ only H^iiUnuxK smiling as though he were pleased 
w^^h t^^^ fvvUvAw Au^l he, having Kuisted much of his noble 
t^uK >>1 W>v^ih Kya:\ to j>riu^ his mother, saying she was far 
t W n^^vM IvN^ul^AU w\Mi\a)\ v>f her time. And this seemed all the 

>iv ^^ut\>;^\ u* tv^ tho h^^jiKts^ aa he himself was hideous to 
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behold. But aipid the general silence Talirantes, pleasantly 
emiling, said, * It was your father then who was less beautiful/ 

generally i &s htX rh voKl, fellow^ AyOpuwos. 

cnffroara the conversation, § 110 : of his noble birth, § 103. 

use drfoptiuVj * to haraDgae.' saying (omit). 

and that, § 47. of her time, tSov i(f>^ iavrijs. 
hold his peace, § 110. amid general silence. § 100. 

XXXn. — ^Talibantes and Ion. 

Talirantes happened once to he in the city at the time when 
a certain sophist, named Ion, was living there, who professed to 
be able to teach aU philosophy, so that aU the citizens eagerly 
sent their sons to him that they might learn, gladly paying large 
sums of money. But when two years had gone by, and the 
young men did not seem to bo growing wiser, nay, rather began 
to despise the sophist and neglect learning, at last the citizens, 
repenting of their mistake, cast about to get rid of this sophist, 
and find another more skilful to teach their sons. And one man 
said he knew of a Sicilian sophist, whose fame was so great that 
people came even from Asia to hear him ; this man, he heard, 
was coming to the city, and if they tried, perhaps they could 
persuade him to teach the young men instead of Ion. And he, 
having arrived, and being asked, agreed to do so : and it seemed 
good to the citizens that the fathers should hear him first, that 
they might know whether they ought to send their sons. And 
there was collected so great a crowd to hear him, that they could 
with difficulty enter; and when he had finished speaking, 
Talirantes said, * Who could have expected we should long for 
the good Ion so sooni' 

90 tltat all. § 53. mistalce (concrete). § lOS. 

nophisty ao^KFT'tis, cast about (sense). } 110. 

nay rather, /uSAAov yXv odv. and if they tried, § 51. 

XXXIII. —Talirantes and the Princesses. 

Another time Talirantes was invited to the royal house, that 
he might delight the two princesses by his conversation, as they 
were rather dispirited by the death of a dog which they were 
fond of. And one of these maidens was ugly, but the other 
was very beautiful. And Tahrantes did by no means converse 
only with the beautiful one, but did his very best that they 
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might both be equally pleased, so that there should be no 
jealousy between them. At last the ugly one, observing that 
he was most careful to assign her a fair share of the discourse, 
said smilingly, in order to poke fun at him, *0 Talirantes, if my 
sister and I were to fall into a river before your eyes, which of 
us would you try to rescue ? And he embarrassed, and gazing 
at each in turn at last replied to the ugly one, *0 princess, do 
you not know how to swim % * 

Another time a friend who did not perform what he had 
promised, pleaded an excuse that the time was deficient. 
Talirantes replied, * I suppose you have all that there is.* 

princesses, * daughters of the king,* poke fun, atc^nrru. 

(and make them subject). before your eyes (sense). § 110. 112. 

by the death of a dog (concrete). princess, yirvou. 

§ 100. how to swim, inf. 

did his best. § 100. you have, use vtcipx^^v. ' 
80 that, § 51. 

XXXIY. — ^Talirantbs and his Friends. 

On another occasion a certain friend confessed to Talirantes 
that ho had done something wrong for the sake of gain. And 
when the other expressed his surprise that he was so base as to 
choose gain before honesty, his friend replied ' Well, you know 
one must live ? ' But Talirantes answered that he did not think 
it was necessary. 

On another occasion a friend who had lived a most shameful 
life, fell ill and sent for him, saying he wanted to see him. And 
when Talirantes arrived he saw that the man was suffering 
terribly ; and he pitied him and spoke kindly. And the man 
said that his pain was so great that he seemed to be in Hades 
suffering the penalties of the accursed. But Talirantes consoled 
him, saying it was sad that he had gone there before his time ; 
but he would find many friends there already, and the rest 
would soon follow, for he was sure that not even in death would 
such friends desert one another. 

expressed his surprise, § 99. See Sades, use gen. 
§ 32. sad that, § 32. 

/jonw^y, * being honest.' §80. before his time (use ^Qhv also). 

shameful life, use adverb. J 70. 
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XXXV.— The Mixehs. 

Among those who work the mines in Thrace there is a good 
deal of rivalry and mutual jealousy, for some seek silver and 
others gold, and they are, so to speak, divided into two factions, 
each party being called by an appropriate name, the Silvers and 
the Goldens. And once a Golden came to see a Silver, having 
been a friend of his in old times, and being anxious to seo 
the silver mine if they would let him. And they readily allowed 
him, for they had recently found a great vein (as they 
call , it), of which they were very proud, as was natural. 
And as the Silver pointed out everything, the quantity 
and the quality of the discovery, the Golden became very 
gloomy. But the other aU the more delighted and happy, 
after showing him all their wealth, asked how matters stoo(l 
with the Goldens. And he, solemnly shaking his head, 
said his friends were dispirited at present. 'Why Sij^T 
asked the Silver, secretly expecting he would say it was 
because they could not find any gold. But he said, *Why, 
we have lately discovered that over our gold in the mine lies 
silver to the depth of three feet, which we shall have to cut 
through with great labour^ 

work mines, rtfiyfiv /xcToAAa. vcirif <^A^»^. 

80 to speak. § 65. quantity and quality, § 103. 

each party, lirccTcpot. discovery (sense : use verb discover), 

appropriate, iv^pufjios. how matters stood (sense : use ^x^)' 

Silvers, dpyvpoT; Goldens, xpi'<^o7. to the depth of^ say ' of 3 ft. in depth.' 

in old times (sense). have to cut (sense). § 109. 



XXXVI. — Titus and the Stranger. 

Titus, of whom we have already spoken, being brought up in 
a country full of forests and aU manner of wild beasts, — became 
very skilful in hunting. And once when he was seeking a stag 
in the forest, following carefully its footsteps, he saw suddenly 
the point of an arrow not far off, just about to be fired at him. 
And he saw no man, because the person who was holding the 
bow was standing behind a tree, quite hidden by the branches 
and leaves. So perceiving what danger he was in, and unable to 
ward off the arrow as he had no shield, he called out loudly to 
the man who was aiming not to fire the arrow. And he, hearing 
and slacking his bow, came out from his liiding-place. And 
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Titus perceiving that he was a stranger, asked him what 
he meant by his murderous intentions, for he could not have 
done him any wrong as he had never seen him before. And 
he said he pitied him, but was forced to kill him, for when 
he left home he had sworn to shoot anyone he saw uglier 
than himself. And Titus gazing awhile in silence on the 
other's face, bade him shoot, for he did not care for life if he 
was uglier than he. 

not to fire, § 49. anyone hesawuglier (try it with * if.*) 

his hiding-place (sense). for he did not. § 29. 

what he meant by^ ri vaCdy, etc. [A great deal of neat Greek Oratio 

§ 99 and § 170. Obliqua usages may be made 

for he could not. §'27. available here]. {28 — 41. 



XXXVII.— Gekadeion akd Talira^'tes. 

Talirantes once met one of his friends (who was an excellent 
fellow in other ways, but always pretended to know people of 
high birth) and noticing that he looked sullen, he called hrm by 
name and said, * Greradeion, what ails you 1 ' And he said he 
was depressed because he had a dreadful thing to go through 
that day ; and Talirantes asked him what he had to endure, and 
he replied that he had been invited to dine with the King of 
Sparta, who was in town, but that such large banquets were a 
nuisance ; but Talirantes perceived that he was lying, and only 
said this because he wanted to brag of his acquaintance with 
the King of Sparta ; so he said that he too was invited to the 
same place. And Geradeion blushed, and said quickly, that he 
felt unwell and thought he should not go to the banquet, but 
Talirantes said he was ready to speak for him to the host and 
plead his excuses. Then Geradeion being at a loss how to 
escape from his falsehood said he was not invited, and had 
only pretended it for a joke. ' I knew it,' said Talirantes: *no 
more am I invited ; but I thought it would be fun if I forced 
you to confess that you had lied.* 

excellent, <nrou5o7os. to the same place, 6fi6fft» 

ways (sense). host, 6 ianuv. 

with the kinffjvaphsict. (after tJivite). how to escape. 6»10. 

of his acquaintance, § 99. for aj'ohe, p^rtio. 

that he too, { 27* no more^ oitU, 
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XXXVIIL— The Cock-horses. 

' lonius, wishing to buy a house and park, went over to inspect 
it first before buying it, in case he found any deficiency in it, 
Ruoh as to make him change. his mind. And when he arrived 
and met the man who took charge of the park, he asked if he 
could go round and examine everything, and he assented. And 
as everything seemed to be in good condition, and both the 
house and the arrangements outside appeared well managed, at 
last he asked the steward how the place stood in the matter of 
hunting. And he said there was a wonderful number of hares, 
so that wherever one walked they were seen jumping and run- 
ning about. Pleased with this he asked again if the same was 
the case with birds, so that there should be a plentiful supply 
for those who were fond of shooting. And when the steward 
vehemently asserted that there were so many that the trees were 
not sufficient for them to sit on, he suspected that he was lying, 
in order that he might desire the more to buy the park. So he 
asked him in the same manner how many cock-horses were bred 
there. And after a brief pause the man replied that there were 
not many of them, but at times they appeared by night if one 
looked carefully for them. 

parlCf xapd^€i(ros, f. siood, ?x«. 

in ease * if.* a wonderful number of. § 152. 

such as to make him (simpler). plentiful suppltj^ fhTtopia. 

the arrangements outside^ rh. I{(v. cock'horses^ hiraKeKTpvoyes. 

XXXIX.— Stones in the Manger. 

When Maonius was travelling in the Sicilian hills, he used to 
ride all day, (ind pass the night with some of the Sicilian 
farmers. These men seemed to him on the whole to be excel- 
lent people, attending to him carefully, and conversing with him 
as the best friends would do : but in this he blamed them, that 
they stole the corn which he gave to his horse. He did not 
discover at first the roguery, for he thought the horse had eaten 
the com : but perceiving that he became weak and starved, he 
suspected the cause, and used the following device. Among the 
corn wliich he gave the horse he placed five pebbles. K the 
horse ate the com he knew that he would not eat the stones, 
and therefore that these would always be left in the manger ; 
whereas if the farmer stole the com he would take the stones 
Away also, And. so it turned out j and wlienever he found ili<^ 
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stones ill the inauger he made no conipkint, but if they dis- 
appeared, he charged the men with stealing the corn : so that 
they were afraid of him, regarding him as a magician, and ceased 
to cheat him and his horse. 

on the ivholCy &s iie\ rh iroKli. if they. § 21, last example. 

cts . . . would dOj MS &y (omitting with stealing (sense). § 111* 

verb). magician J fidyos. 
made no complaint (use yerb *to 

blamo*). 

XL.— EuMENEs* Epitaph. 

W^'hen Eumenes was ruling the affairs of the city, having 
a great name for his wisdom and virtue, he grew very proud, 
and resolved to build himself a magnificent tomb at the public 
expense. And when this was nearly completed he sent for 
Pedias the poet to consult with him : for he said he had a pro- 
ject whence he (Pedias) would derive great honour. So he 
came : and Eumenes having greeted liim, said he was going to 
have a fine tomb, and would be very grateful if he would write 
an epitaph, so that nothing should he wanting to make the 
monument complete. And Pedias replied that he would gladly 
do so, if he first might see the place, and know whether his skill 
sufficed to make a worthy epitaph. This he said suspecting that 
the monument would be too grand for a citizen ; and if it were 
so, he resolved he would write nothing. And when he saw it, 
and found it was indeed more worthy of a tyrant, he replied to 
Eumenes, ' I will gladly write you an epitaph, but as you still 
live, I cannot write yet : for there are dead men who need my 
art first : either then creep in there now, that I may begin at 
once, or wait till you die, and I will then perform my promise.* 

at the public expense^ Zrjfioaiff, epitaph, Mypafiixa. 

he {Pedias) see § 27. too grand for. § 58. 

derive honour (sense). § 113. (wanting) to maicf use rod fi-q. 



XLL— TOMPANIUS. 

Thcodorus was present, among other citizens, when a sophist, 
named Tompanius, was discoursing to a number of persons about 
the laws, the right methods of establishing them, and the proper 
view a philosopher should take of them. And he blamed the 
city for always making such laws as are approved by the 
m^joTitj. This did not seem to him advisable ; for the wise (he 
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said) were always few, and the fools more numerous : so that the 
laws too became foolish. But it would be far better if they 
obeyed the few, and paid no attention to the many. 

And he said all this so skilfully and persuasively, that nearly 
all who were there praised him. But Theodorus stood up and 
said that he did not agree with him, and there were many others 
also of those who praised him in word, who in reality did not 
believe him. * Then let us vote,* said Tompanius : and having 
voted, they appeared to be all of one mind except Theodorus. 
He, however, rose again, and said, smiling, that his side had 
won; for the few were wiser than the many. 

among others (say, 'both others not advisable {Ben&&). 

and . • .). {he said) (Oratio Obliqua). § 29. 

a number of persons (don't look out pay no attention, * neglect,* or 

number). X'^P**" X^7». 

the right methods (see $ 108, and in side, yyJcfiri, 

the next dause do likewise). 

XLII. — The Sophist and his Debt. 

Maonius, wishing to learn rhetoric, went to a sophist who 
professed to be able to teach. And he made an agreement with 
the sophist that if he taught him well he should pay a large sum 
of money : but as he could not know whether he had been well 
taught but by trial, he should not pay it until he had had 
a lawsuit and persuaded the judges by his speech. And if the 
judges condemned him, then he was not bound to pay. 

So on these terms he learnt for a year, and then ceased. After 
a while the sophist sent to him and asked for pay, but Maonius 
gave no reply. And as after various attempts he could not 
exact his money from him, he at last sunmioned him before the 
judges. And when they asked Maonius whether it was not just 
that the sophist, after all his trouble, should receive the gold, ho 
replied : * We agreed that I should not pay unless I convinced 
my judges. If, therefore, I lose my suit, then by the agreement 
I shall owe nothing : if I win it, by the law I shall owe nothing. 
Whichever happens, the sophist will lose his money.* 

rhetoric, pnropiicfi. attempts (concrete). § 100, 

by trial. § 167. after all his trouble. § 160. 

until. § 80. lose suit, ZIkt]v 6<p\iaKdvciV. 

have a lawsuit, Ziicd(ofjLat. ioin, alpia. 

he was not (oblique). whichever. } 20, sqq. 

[Consult all through conditional Bentencos, § 14, sqq.] 

tXDO.O.P.] ^ 
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XLIII. — Parentage. 

Ton, the sophist, hearing from a messenger that Eurymenes, 
who was a most able and renowned man, was going to send his 
son that ho might be taught by him, was much delighted, and 
said he would teach him gladly. For though he knew that the 
wife of Eurymenes was a most foolish woman, and timt she 
would give him no end of trouble with her interfering, yet he so 
loved and honoured Eurymenes that his joy was greater than his 
sorrow. ' For is it not,' said he, * a smsJl price to pay for a 
great gain ? for if I endure the chatter of a senseless woman, I 
shall enjoy the wisdom of a great philosopher.' So the. son 
came, and after he had taught him for two months, he found to 
his sorrow that the boy neither was fond of learning nor was 
willing to exert himseK in order to grow wiser. And one day 
when he seemed more ignorant than usual, the teacher, di^usted 
at his forgetfulness, and suspecting that he had not even read 
the writing which he had to study, exclaimed, ' I am surprised 
that the son of your father is so stupid.' * Yes,' replied the 
boy, * but I am the son of my mother.' 

no end of (sense). § 110. to his sorrow. § 100. 

with interfei'ing. § 100. fond of leamin^y ^iXofu^-fis, 

to pay for, atn\. at his forgetfulness, uaQ adjectiTe 

the chatter of (concrete) . § § 102-5. * forgetful.' 

great, 6avfia<rr6s, * f/ea.' § 18d« 



XLIV. — ^A Married Pair. 

There was once a merchant, who married a rich and beautiful 
girl, loving her indeed not a little, but chiefly from desire for 
her wealth. And when he had married her, he proposed to her 
that they should agree, in consequence of their great love, that 
if one of them died the other should commit suicide. And not 
long afterward he saw another beautiful and rich girl, whom he 
desired to have instead of his present wife. So he went a 
journey with a faithful servant : and after travelling two days 
he sent back his servant to his wife, ordering him to tell her 
that her husband had been drowned in crossing a river, and to 
show her his cloak, saying that everything else had disappeared 
with the dead man. But she, noticing that some mon6y which 
she had hidden in the cloak was gone, believed that the message 
was false. But she concealed her thoughts, and took a botUo 
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and drank it off, saying, * Now go to the people and tell them 
how a faithful wife poisons herself when her hushand is dead/ 
But he went hack to the merchant and related that the wife had 
drunk poison. And the merchant went and married the other 
girL But when he came home with the bride, the wife met 
him at the door, and said, * Dismiss this maiden who is not your 
wife : for that which I drank was only wine/ 

commit suicide^ iavrhv fiid(ta6ai. message (concrete). § 99. 

had been drowned. § 148. met, * received.' 



XLY.— The Upright Thief. 

King Pheres being especially fond of beholding beauty, 
ordered a statue to be made of white stone, as lovely as the 
most skilful sculptor could make it. And in order to adorn it 
still more, the artist was to carve the hair of its head out of 
gold ; and that the people might not dare to break into the 
shrine by night and steal away the gold, Pheres ordered that it 
should be proclaimed that whoever took away even a toe of the 
statue should be put to death after having his eyes burnt out. 
But a certain man, despising the king's orders, on the second 
night after the statue was put up, secretly stabbed the guards 
and went off with th6 golden hair. Being caught, however, 
and dragged before the king, he pleaded that it was not right 
he should be put to death. For he had but been in to look at 
the beautiful marble maiden, but seeing her gold hair, he 
bethought himself of the sculptor, whose hair was red. But 
since it was not just that the work should be grander than the 
workman, he thought it necessary to remove the hair. 

beauty. § 101. night after, } 73. 

sculptor, dvipiavrowoiSs, secretly. § 169. 

fvas to. § 109. dragged, * led.' 

havifig , . . burfit out (use passive). bethought hiviself{acnae), § 112. 



XLVI. — Nathan's Parable. 

A certain king had received from his father a precious ring, 
which had such marvellous power that whosoever put it on was 
honoured and beloved by everybody. His ancestors also had 
possessed it, and each had handed it on to that son who best 
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iovcd him, and the father alone by his great irisdom judged 
this. Xow this kin^i^ liad tliree sons, and ihey all were somo- 
tinies dL«K)heilicnt, but on the whole loved him so well that he 
a^ulrl not distinguish between them. Feeling therefore thai death 
was approaching, he ordered a skilful craftsman to make two 
other rings so exactly like the old one, that eyery man should 
be deceived by the resemblance. And he called each of his sons 
secretly to him, gave him much good advice, and put on him 
one of these rings. When the father was dead, the sons met 
together, and each claimed to be supreme, as being the possessor 
of the sacred ring. As they could not agree, they asked a cer- 
tain wise judge to decide the matter ; and having heard all, he 
spoke as follows : * You are contending for the rule, but the ring 
is given not to him who most desires rule, but to him who best 
loves his father; I shall therefore dismiss you now, to return for 
judgment after a hundred years, when by your deeds of virtue 
you have shown which has the true ring. ' 

put it oHf irtpiBMai^ (on another) beittff the possessor (sense). 

tr^piBuvau. for judgment (sense). § 111. 

hand on^ frapaZUufit, deeds of virtue, § 100, § 101« 
advie$t concrete. § 90* 



XLVII.— One Eye. 

Lochius "Wras a very skilful archer, so that when all the citizens 
mot together to contend for a prize with the bow, he had many 
times come off the victor. And this was all the more wonderful 
inasmuch as one of his eyes was blind : for once in examining 
too closely the point of an arrow he had accidentally scratched 
his eye, and as the arrow had been smeared with poison, he had 
become blind. But he did not grieve much at this for two 
ivuHons : both because his eye appeared like the other, so that 
no one knew he was blind, and also because he soon was able to 
sl'oot quite as well as over. And once when he had had a con- 
test witli a man named Chestrias, and had defeated him with 
jrii'jit dilHculty, ho offered to try again, on condition that he 
sluuild keep one eye shut, and if he was still victorious he shoidd 
ivo(»ive a thousand minaj. Chestrias readily agreed, thinking 
that if he had nearly won when his opponent had used both 
eves he should quickly beat him now. But Lochius again had 
rii^'htl/tho advantage, and Chestrias had to pay. 'Why/ said 
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he angrily, ' how can yon possibly shoot as well with one eye 
shut 1 ' ' Because/ replied Lochius, . laughing, * that eye is 
blind!' 

come off the victor {9&nsxi), §110. a* ever (sense). §112. 

one^ ercpos, offered^ * said he was willing^.* 

accidentally. § 169. on condition. § 62 — § 04. 

gcratched, use TtrpiaffKco. mincsy fipoi, 

for two reasons^ SvoTv ev€ica« Aa^ to pay. § 109. 

as wellf * not less.' possibly, omit. 



XLVIIL — Phbres' Palace. 

The tyrant Pheres having selected the place where he should 
build his palace, resolved (since he was desirous of being thought 
just and had established a royal court of justice in the city) not 
to force the people to give him the land, but to buy it of them 
in an equitable manner. But as it was probable that if the 
farmers knew the tyrant was going to buy the land, they would 
ask a larger price than from a private citizen, the king disguised 
himself as a lawyer. And since the place was far from the city, 
so that he was not known to the inhabitants, he thought they 
would not discover the deceit. And so for the most part it 
turned out. Secretly he purchased all the land, except one small 
vineyard, for a moderate price ; but this he could not persuade 
the owner by any means to sell. For the man pleaded that it 
had belonged to his father and ancestors for a long time ; so 
that it seemed impious to sell it to a stranger. But Pheres 
growing angry said, * And what would you do if you learned 
that king Pheres himself desires me to obtain this vineyard ; and 
I, relying on so great a monarch, were to take it by violence 1 * 
But the farmer replied, * I should fear nothing ; for I should 
summon you before Pheres' court of justice, where he who docs 
violence is always punished.' With that Pheres was so much 
pleased that he built his palace elsewhere. 

had established, aor. had belonged. 6 146, § 148* 

secretly, use KcufOdvat, § 169. that he built. § 53. 

grow angry, xucpcdyofiai. 

XLIX. — The Bearded Antigone. 

When the Puretani were rulers of the land, they were so 
desirous that everyone should turn to sobriety and virtue, that 
they would not allow women to appear on the stage, for that, 
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they thought, was the cause of many persons, both men and 
women, becoming depraved. For they thought it better that 
men should appear before the spectators dressed as queens and 
maidens, and so the works of great poets become ridicidous, rather 
than that the state should be disgraced by impiety or extrava- 
gance. And when king Karolus, having overcome the Puretani, 
had returned to the city, he went to the theatre to see the drama. 
But as after some time the actors did not appear, the king, becom- 
ing impatient, sent to know what the matter was and why they 
did not begin. The messenger returned to where the king was 
sitting, but was prevented at first by laughter from speaking : but 
when the king rebuked him and bade him stop his nonsense and 
explain the matter, ho exclaimed : * king, the actors will 
appear directly, for they are only waiting till ^e princess Anti- 
gone has shaved off her beard.' 

would not allow (not conditional). drama, rpaytp^ta, 

appear, tpavTJyat, actor, iTOKptriis. 

on the etage, iirl aicfjvnS' ffnt to know (flenso). 

they thought. § 29. from (prepositions). § 130. 

of many persons, e^, §40. his nonsense, xjlbo Yerh «p\vapi90* 

$»travagancef rh kirfimu princess, use adj. affiyds. 
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L. — ^The Mad-Doctor. 

There was at Mesolene a physician who became very famous, 
as he had discovered the best way of treating those who were 
brought to him suffering from madness. He used to say that 
mad people were those who had become too aereal in their mind, 
having left the earth from which they had spnmg : and, there- 
fore, if they were forced to dwell for a time close to earth they 
woidd be cured of their disease. So he dug a pit in the ground, 
and if a man were only a little mad he buried him as far as the 
knees; if more, as far as the breast, and the completely insane 
were all in the earth but their heads. And one man, who had 
become nearly sane again, was once sitting near these pits, when 
he saw a rich man going out with many dogs and servants and 
costly iron weapons. And he asked him where he was going, 
and he said to kill birds. And the sick man asked again how 
much the birds were worth which he killed in a year, and the other 
replied 'one thousand minae'; but, he continued, as he wished 
to boast of his wealth, that on the servants and dogs, and the 
food of the birds, he spent at least four thousand minag. * Depart 
quickly,' said thd other, in a loud voice, *lest you be buried in 
that pit without even a hair protruding.* 

the best way, use Sircvs. § 103. in a year, prep. 

people, use article. mince, fivai. 

aetealf alB4piot, on, eis. 

a pit, B&j * dug up the eortl:. at least, * not loss.' 

to kilL § 6. tvlthoutf * so that,' etc. 



LL— TlTHAS. 

Tithas, King of the Menians, declarmg war against the Palii, 
assembled an army, and sent messengers to the oracle to know 
what would be the resxUt of his enterprise. The prophet replied 
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that that side whose chief fell by the sword of the enemy should 
win the day. But the Palii had, without the knowledge of 
Tithas, sent a spy to the oracle, who heard the reply, concealed 
in a recess of the rock. So when ho came back and told his 
general strict orders were given to the Palii to spare the King 
of the Mcnians, and fight only with the soldiei*s. The two 
armies approached each other, and the royal chariot of Tithas 
drove into the midst of the Palii, who retired without shooting 
a single arrow, according to orders. But a Menian slave, who 
was lighting on foot, left his ranks, and rushed alone against the 
enemy, and after performing prodigies of valour was with diffi- 
culty cut down. When the soldiers were spoiling his corpse, 
having removed his helmet, they discovered that the dead man was 
Tithas, disguised as a slave. So that the Palii were disheartened, 
and easily routed and defeated. 

resultj enterprise (concrete). § OOi strict orders (concrete). § 09. 

that side whose y use 67r6r epos. prodigies of valour. §110. 

the day (sense). § 110. e\Jiit dowtty KaTOK&mta. 
without the kuowiedge^ use \ai.vB6.Pia, 



LIT. — Sloth. 

King Pheres had three sons, and since he thought it fine to 
be idle, for that it belonged to the common sort to work, he said 
to his sons that he would bequeath the kingdom to whichever 
of them should prove that he was the idlest. 

Thereupon the eldest said that the others need not vex them- 
selves with vain hopes, for he was sure to obtain the kingdom, 
For the other day he was very cold, and having ordered the 
slaves to light a fire, he sate down in such a way that his legs 
were burned with the heat ; but, though he suffered severe pain, 
he was too slothful to remove them. 

The second, however, advised him not to be too confident, for 
that he himself chanced to be standing by the wall from which 
his sword hung, and having accidentally pushed it, he saw that it 
would rebound so as to wound his stomach, yet from sloth he 
remained still and was wounded. 

The third said gently that he feared he was after all the laziest, 
for though he heard his two brothers lying horribly in order to 
get the kingdom, and though he knew he could lie much better 
stilly from pure sloth, he would hold his peace. 
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Then the king said that the third must reign; for one injured 
his leg and the other his helly from sloth, but the third his 
whole life. 



for that. § 29. 

vain hopes, § 09. 

was 9ure to (sense). § ICO. 

reboundy &i/air7}8aw. 



fifter all, ofuas. 

pure, *■ from nothing else thaiu* 

hold peace (sense). 



LIII. — ^A Good Tree Bears Good Fruit. 

Pales planted a tree in his field, that he might enjoy the fruit 
of it; but his expectations were grievously disappointed, for 
when he had married a young and beautiful maiden whom he 
loved, and had lived with her in happiness for six months, 
she, one day, stricken with sudden madness, went and hung her- 
self on this tree. And not only io, but a second wife whom he 
brought home (after grieving two years for the first), the day 
after her marriage, passing by the ill-fated tree, committed suicide 
in the same way. Whereupon the luckless husband could 
scarcely be prevented from slaying himself also ; but when his 
friends had at last prevailed upon him to bear his sorrow more 
easily, ' At any rate,' said he, seizing an axe, * that tree shall be 
cut down at once.' And he went out and began to tie a rope to 
th« tree to hew it do^vn more safely. But a friend who had 
heard all, and who had himself a foolish wife, said : * Forbeai*, 
my friend, to cutf down so precious a tree ; rather give me a twig 
of it to plant, and I will repay you with much money.' He 
assented, and thus, by selling each year many twigs, became 
rich. 



planted^ rl0rifu. 

expectations (concrete). { 10G« 

in happiness (adv.). 

stricken, iiew^fiffirw, 

on this tree (gen.). 



commit suicide (sense). 

from sloping, § 130. 

at any rate, mind the order, 

twifff Khd^os, m. 

each year, use Kari, 



LIV. — ^Thb Stepson. 

Eang Grorgonius, when his beloved wife died, leaving a son 
who still needed a woman's care, resolved to marry another wife 
for his child's sake. But she, as might have been expected, so 
iar from loving tne boy, treated him with great cruelty and 
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insult. This he endured for many years until he grew up, and 
then ho hade farewell to his father, saying he wished to see many 
countries and become wise ; but if he had need of him he must 
not grieve, for such was his love that he would discover it even 
though far away, and return with speed So he went off and 
became a physician, learning from Clearchus, the wisest of his 
time. But one night seeing Gorgonius in a dream lying on a 
bed pale and motionless, he perceived that he was ill, and next 
day went straight back to his country. When he arrived he 
found that his father was indeed so ill that the physiciaiis of the 
country despaired, but when he saw his dear son he revived. 
At last, by the skill of his son, he was quite strong again ; but 
since his wife, from hatred or grief, had now fallen ill, he asked 
his son to cure her also. But he replied : * When one is ill, 
whatsoever he desires, if possible, he should have it. JS'ow your 
wife desires me to depart.' So saying, he went away. And as 
he did not tend her she died. 

as might have been, etc. (sense). though far, § 95. 

80 far from, § 189. of his timCy *of those in his 0T?2i 

until, § 86. time,* ^irl, g. 

he must not, oblique. fall ill. § 142. 

LV. — Soldiers Upside Down. 

The general Ergoleon was very much honoured by all his 
soldiers for his bravery and honesty ; but, according to the use 
of soldiers, whenever he got drunk they used to vie with one 
another in their attempts to impose upon him. And Ergoleon 
was aware of this, and used to take precautions against it when- 
ever he knew that he had been drinking too freely. ^Now there 
was a certain soldier who could stand on his head ; and when 
he had taught all the company to do the same, it occutred to 
him that in this way he could deceive Ergoleon splendidly, if 
ever the old man got drunk. And one day when the soldiers 
were practising standing on their heads, the soldier perceived 
Ergoleon approaching, manifestly rather intoxicated ; so he bade 
all the others stand on their heads and remain perfectly quiet. 
The old man came in quickly, and looking round the wall 
marvelled that they were all apparently upside down ; but to 
the surprise of the soldiers he went out without a word. Kext 
day they asked him if he had seen anything remarkable, and as 
he blushed and said *no,* they replied that they were all stand- 
ing on their heads. 'By Zeus !' said Ergoleon, 'now I und^r- 
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stand ; but when I saw you all upside down, I went away to 
bed, fearing lest it was myself who was deceived by having 
drunk too much,' 

tJie ttse. § 99. marvelled that, see Oratio Obliqua, 

precautions^ see * careful.* § 32. 

freely (sense). to tJie surprise, use verb. 

splendidly, KoWia-ra. no. § 183. 

if ever. § 21. to bed, * to lie down.' 

standing, § 89. lest it was. § 102. 



LVI. — Subtleties. 

Once three Boeotians were pursuing an Arcadian, whom they 
suspected of having stolen some money. No one knew for cer- 
tain that the Arcadian was the culprit, but as the money had 
been taken, and on the same day the Arcadian slave had .dis- 
appeared, and all the other slaves laid the blame on him, no- 
body was inclined to dispute his guilt. Presently they came to 
a house, over the door of which was inscribed, * Here let Arca- 
dians enter' ; for it was an inn to receive strangers, and he who 
built it was an Arcadian. * There is no need to go any further,* 
said one of the Boeotians, * for it is plain that the thief is con- 
cealed in this house where his friends live.' *Nay,' said the 
second, *but surely if he thought we were chasing him, he 
would most of all avoid this house, for he would know we 
should be certain to seek him here.' * Yes,' said the third, * and 
knowing that we should be so wise as not to seek him here, but 
pass on in pursuit, he would change his mind and hide 
in this very house.' This man seemed to the others to be the 
cleverest, and so they resolved to take his advice, and went 
in and searched. Yet none the more did they find the man ; 
for it chanced that ho was unable to read, and so had not 
stopped. 

culprit (sense). chanced. § 169. 

his guilt. § 132. stopped, < remained.' 



LVn. — Piety and Wisdom. 

The Boeotians relate a story about a certain Malonius, who 
was himself a Boeotian, and was always boasting of the supe- 
riority of the Bwotians to all other races, both in their piety 
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towards the gods and in the happiness of their lives under the 
government of a wise oligarchy. !Now Malonius was voyaging 
in a ship ; hut a great storm arose, and so thick were the clouds 
that the sailors could not see the sun for three days, and did not 
know whither they were driving. At length the ship hroke up 
and the others were all drowned ; but he himself, supported on 
a beam, reached the shore. At first, supposing the island to be 
deserted, he was almost grieved that he had not perished with 
the rest But having advanced some way he found a man 
hanging to a gallows. 'Herakles!* he cried; 'these men are 
not less pious than the Boeotians.' After a short interval he 
beheld another man lyiug in the road drunk. ' Ye gods,' ex- 
claimed the traveller, * surely this land is ruled by an oligarchy 
even wiser than ours, for I never yot saw a Boeotian in a state 
of greater felicity than this man.' 

tuperioritt/y piety , happiness^ livca^ for three days, prep. 

government (concrete). itate of felicity (sense), 

thicky fiaOvs* 



LVIIL— The Baker. 

When the insurrection among the Comeutae had been quelled, 
after a violent but short struggle, a certain baker, who had had 
no inconsiderable share in the plot, fearing lest he might be 
seized and undergo the penalty, devised the following plan for 
escaping. He called his servant, and told him that he was 
going out of the country for a while; that certain strangers were 
likely to come in his absence, and make offers about the pur- 
chase of the bread shop; that if they came the servant should 
profess himself to be the baker in order that the money should 
not be lost. ISTot long after his departure the messenger came 
from the king to inquire about the rebel baker, accompanied by 
several soldiers ; but having received orders not to make known 
his object, he only asked if he might see the shop, as he w^as 
thinking of purchasing it. The servant readily agreed, and 
being asked if he was the baker, said at once that he was, 
and that he had been there for three years. *Then,' said 
the messenger 'I arrest you as a conspirator,' and ordered 
the soldiers to kill him. Thereupon the poor wretch began to 
declare that he had lied, and was only a servant ; but the 
officer simply replied that if that were true he ought all thQ 
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more to be put to death for having attempted to deceive his 
majesty's emissaiies. 

after struggle (concrete), Miaving absence, offers^ purchase i^conxsTBie). 

resisted firmly but,* etc. object, § 103. 

no inconsiderable share (sense). 



LTX. — Politeness. 

A rich man named Ehochius once hved at Athens, who had 
Rent for a servant from Aetolia, since he had been informed that, 
the Aetolian servants although not very skilful, were yet gentle 
and polite, so that they were likely to please those guests who 
came to the house. And this he considered of the greater im- 
portance, as he was accustomed to entertain many guests. But 
soon after the slave arrived Rhochius fell ill, and finding that 
he was likely to die, he sent for the Aetolian, and told him to 
fetch a lawyer, for inasmuch as he was likely to die he wished 
to make his will. So the slave went away to seek the lawyer, 
and having found him spoke as follows . *May Zeus lengthen 
your life, O wisest of men ! ^My master Ehochius bids me say 
that since he is abftut, with your gracious permission, to die, he 
wishes your aid to make Lis will.' The lawyer laughed, and 
promised to come in a short time, and so dismissed the slave ; 
but just as he was about to go to Rhochius' house, suddenly the 
slave returned, and bowing low, said to him : * greatest of 
lawyers, my master Rhochius bids me greet you most humbly, 
and ask your pardon for disturbing you with vain request; but 
that having changed his intent he now has no need of your 
services, since he is unfortunately dead.' 

for inasmuch, §29, tw^fw^, see * change mind.' 

lengthen, cr^(co. unfortunately dead, say simply, * he 

with 1/our, etc., gen. abs. happens to have died.* 



LX.— Thessalian. 

Tlio Thessalians, ns is well known, are a rr.co r.f tlio utmost 
courage in any contingency ; but if any one attempts wrong- 
fully to deprive them of money, they will offer the utmost resist- 
ance rather than submit to be defrauded even by a superior 
force. Now there was once a Thessaliau walking on the road to 
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Thebes, carrying a wallet wliicli seemed to be heavy. And as 
he passed through a village three rogues noticed him, and fancy- 
ing that he had much wealth in that wallet, agreed together to 
run quickly forward, and waiting for him in a wood through 
which he had to pass, there set upon him and rob him. They 
found, however, that they had deceived themselves in suppos- 
ing they would easily master him, for he fought with great 
bravery, and they did not overpower him until one of the rob- 
bers bound his arms so tightly in his belt that he conld no 
longer strike. Then, having t£^en his wallet, * Xow/ said the 
leader, * let us share this great spoil which was worthy to be thus 
bravely defended.' And so, opening the wallet, they found to 
their horror only five drachmae of money, and the rest nothing 
but old clothes. * It is clear,' said the robber, * that the man 
who thus defends five drachmae would have killed us all three 
had he but had one niina !' 

in ant/ eontingtnctf (sense). § 104. found to fhtir horror, * were horn* 
tt:pcriorforc9, *iaoTO.* fied finding.' 

drachmuj mina, ZpQX/4f ^u^ 



LXL — loyiDEs' Dream. 

lonides was once sent from the citv to deal with the Etihi- 
opian Eurikus, who was king of a large tract of land which the 
governors of the city had long been envying, and which they 
thought the skilful lonides might perhaps prevail upon Emikus 
to piut with. So lonides set out for Ethiopia, having taken the 
precaution to provide himself with many splendid jewels and 
swords, and especially with five royal dresses so magnificent that 
the barbarian Eurikus was sure to be delighted with them. 
When he arrived, however, he did not present the apparel, but 
asked the king to a p^at banquet, where five slaves attended 
upon liim, very beautiful in face, and dressed in these dresses. 
The next day Eurikus came to see him, and said he had had a 
dream that lonides came and presented to him both the slaves 
and their royal appiireL lonides professed to wonder much at 
the narrative, and Siiid it doubtless would come true ; and next 
uav he jr^ve him the slaves and the dre-sses. A few davs after 
lonides called upon the king, and told him he had dreamed 
that Eiurikus offonxl him any portion of his land to rule over, 
choosing which he preferred. Eimkus smiling, said he sup- 
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posed that dream must be no less true than the other, and gave 
the land ; but, he added, he hoped the gods would not send him 
any more dreams as long as lonides was there, since it was plain 
that the envoy was the best dreamer of the two. 



envyt firiOvfi4o). 

precaution. § 100. 

iva* sure. § 109. 

come truCf * be aocomplishod.' 



added (senBc). 

dreamer^ use verb. 

of the two, say * than the other,* 



LXII. — Recruit. 



Deriscus, the king, was accustomed, whenever a new soldier 
came to him desiring to be enrolled in his guards, to make three 
inquiries : how old the man was, how long he had served, and 
whether he was perfectly satisfied with his pay and his fare. 
And once a young Persian soldier came who could not speak any 
Greek ; but, having heard of the questions to which he was 
liable, he had learned from a friend what words he ought to use 
in reply, and these with much difficulty and after long practice 
he was prepared to give in answer to the king's queries. It 
chanced, however, that Deriscus asked lirst what he usually 
asked second, but the soldier, of course, did not understand, 
and 80 when the king had said, * How long have you served 
under meV the youth replied in a loud voice, 'Twenty-five 
years.' Deriscus, seeing him so young in appearance, was 
astonished, and said to him quickly, ' Why how old are you ? ' 
* Five years, O king ! * replied the soldier. Thereupon all the 
people laughed heartily, and the king, fancying that this youth 
was intentionally mocking him, said somewhat angrily, * I 
doubt whether you are mad for talking such ridiculous nonsense, 
or whether it is I who am mad, falsely imagining you to say 
such things.* The soldier, .however, who thought that the 
king was asking him for the tldrd time, said, not a whit afraid 
or ashamed, * Both, O king ! ' Hereon ensued a general con- 
sternation ; but, seeing that something was wrong, the soldier 
confessed that he could not speak Greek, and so all was ex- 
plained. 



whenever. § 21. 

speak GreeUy 'EKKrivurrl Xeytiv. 

inquiries, } 99. 

Uable^ * wmch he had to answer.' 



chanced. § 169. 
why (particles^. 
heart ill/ (sense). ♦ 
wrong f use ou ica\us *x^iK 
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LXIIL — CONDAEUS. 

Condaeus was scarcely less famous for the boorislmess of his 
manners than for his extraordinary skill and experience in war. 
But though he often said offensive things, yet it was very seldom 
that ho moved people to anger, because it was so evident that 
he was speaking in jest in order to raise a laugh. And once 
when he was passing through the city of Sena, and many embas- 
sies were sent to him from the neighbouring places, to express 
their obligation to him for his services in war, he took pleasure 
in trying every means to reduce the ambassadors by his strange 
replies to a state of embarrassment. Amongst others came an 
embassy of priests, headed by Boeleus, a very skilful and quick- 
witted man. When the messengers arrived and were ushered 
into the presence of Condaeus, they were much perplexed to 
find that the general maintained absolute silence, and stood 
quite still, without even moving his head, and glaring with his 
eyes in a dreadful manner. But Boeleus, nothing dismayed, 
smiling graciously, addressed the general in these words, * My 
lord, you ought not to be surprised at seeing me so bold, when I 
appear before you at the head of a few priests ; but if I had been 
leading thirty thousand soldiers, then I should reasonably have 
been half-dead with terror.* At this Condaeus was so pleased 
that he laughed heartily. 

manners, § 100, * behaving.' many abstracts here to be turned 

seldom, say * very few people.* concrete. 

raise a Jaugh, express the act of the headed by, use gen. abs. * leading.' 

persons. Gf. § 106. tnaintained absolute silence (sense). 

express obligation, use iiraivciv. glare, vairralvu, 

he took pleasure f etc., there are at seeing. § 32. 

if I had, §14. 

LXrV. — Peisengn's Craft. 

Condaeus, of whom we have spoken above, as famous no less 
for his roughness than for his military skill, once told his com- 
panions that ho was angry with a citizen named Peisenon, whom 
everyone supposed to have been his most intimate friend. 
Peisenon, being informed of this, took the first opportunity of 
visiting the house of Condaeus to inquire what his great friend 
charged him with, and to make the best defence he was able : 
for he felt that he was innocent of any intentional treachery or 
offence towards him. When he came into the house, Condaeus, 
beholding him a short while in silence, turned round and walked 
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away. Whereupon Peisenon burst forth as though he were 
overjoyed, * I thank the gods, O my friend ! that he who told 
me about you just now was evidently speaking falsely, for now 
it is clearly shown that you do not regard me in the light of an 
enemy.* Condaeus was surprised to hear this, but, without 
looking at the other, he replied, sullenly, * And what makes you 
think, my good sir, that I do not regard you as an enemy ? * 
* Because, my friend,' replied Peisenon, * although malicious 
persons say many things falsely in disparagement of you, no one 
has ever yet ventured to lie so impudently as to assert that you 
ever turned round and retreated from an enemy/ 



first opportunity (sense). 

defence. § 99*. 

innoccntf use ovBtv, and verb. 



burst forth (sense). 

what fnakes you think ? 169t 

although, § 94. 



LXV. — Shameless Women. 



Pherides, when he was a pleader, used often to complain that 
the women of the city were so shameless and eager to hear 
horrible tales that they would stand in crowds in the law courts 
when any man was being accused of a dreadful crime, and, in- 
deed, the more shocking the charges the more violently they 
desired to hear them. And he used often to say that the judges 
were deserving of blame, for though they were allowed by law 
to remove strangers from the court, they never cared to prevent 
people even from hearing things the least fit to be told. So when 
at last Pherides was appointed a judge, everybody was in a state 
of great expectation what measures he would take to put a stop 
to this mischief. And this was what befeL One day, when a 
man was brought before him who was charged with dreadful 
deeds, the judge observed that, as usual, the court was crowded 
with women, who had come together for the very purpose of 
hearing the shameful tales. So he gave orders in a loud voice 
that aU respectable women should withdraw. Thereupon about 
five persons left the court. * ISTow,' said the judge, ' since all 
respectable women are gone, the warders shall remove those 
disgraceful persons who remain.' 

of a dreadful crime^ Sos ^iicfiffa^f etc. state of (sense). 
eared to prevent , nse 64\(tf. cf. for the very ji^firiTrittSjXpa. 
§ 132. Uiirders, ol ^vAouccs. 

8iDo.a.p.] L 
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LX"V I.— Tailor. 

Albanius was naturally gentle in disposition, but whenever 
he was with several of his companions he used to become so ex- 
cited that there was no act of violence he would not commit. 
And once he was walking near the river at the Olympian games, 
with three of his arrogant young comrades, when he saw, in a 
fine gannent and enjoying the spectacle, a man whom he knew 
to be an Athenian taQor. So he thought it would be fine fun 
if he went up and spoke to this man in such teims that all who 
heard should know him to be a tailor, for so he would be put to 
shame in the eyes of many Greeks. Accordingly he approached 
him and, calling in a loud voice, began to abuse him for having 
made the coat he was wearing so badly : for it was unpleasant, 
said he, to be thus disgraced before all Greece. But the tailor, 
so feur from being vexed, did not even blush, but, turning him 
round, began examining and touching the coat, as though to see 
what was amiss, and humbly promised to set right the error 
when he returned to Athens. But meanwhile he had been 
secretly marking Albanius's coat aU over with chalk ; so that 
not only did the youth fail to disconcert the tailor, but he him- 
self was made a laughing-stock before all the multitude. 

«l ik$ (Htfmpian pam^^^O^vfiwiaau so far from, § 189. 

#«ifer, say kpo^^^vs. ftMrX, iAcf^. 

/IM fun, 7«AoTos. ehaik, 71:^1. 

t¥eh tmns (sense). mad^ a laughingstock^ becamo 

ybr •o, § 89. ridiculouB, or y4Xarni o^X^Ty. 

LXVIL — The Veil at Dixxer. 

Thoodorus was so ready-witted that many people often asked 
lum to Ixmquots, not so much for the sake of friendship as in 
tho hojH^ of deriving amusement from his conversation. And 
ouoo ho mot, at the house of a friend, a person who annoyed all 
tho otl\or guests by his boastfuhiess and boorishness of de- 
moanour; but as the others were unable to cope with him they 
ohoniihiHl tlio hoj^ that he might offend Theodorus, and in that 
oaso tUoy ox^votod to see I'.iu- sport. But they were disappointed 
tv» tiwd thiU Huwlorus only listoneil with the greatest Mcndli- 
utvs.>* t,^ iUl his; ovnuvits and absuidiiies; and this was the more 
j|Uv^u\subt. us tlv.o man w:>s oxtrvmelv uglv, and they knew that 
IIUHH oviis v.ttiix b;u:h.vl iuuc!i at ugLv ix:ople. At last, how- 
^^^^l\ tho vStuuvAO ixwclud suvli a pi:oh of impudence that, in 
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the presence of all the guests, he tied round his head a white 
veil, saying that it was his custom to do so after dinner. To 
this Theodorus did not reply, and the stranger, disgusted with 
his silence, asked him whether he did not think tlie veil he- 
coming. 'Certainly,' replied Theodorus, with the utmost polite- 
ness, 'and I thinlc we shall all agree it would have hcen still 
mote becoming if you had put it on, not only over your head, 
. but over your face.' 

tft hope of (sense) (purpose). § 2 etc. conceits mid absurdities^ use a verb. 
deriving amusement (concrete). § 09. stick a pitchy say israxnoy with gen. 
flhe sport, say * a ^reat contest.* over . . head, * so as to hide.' 

LXVIII. — Carpenter. 

Eumenes, when he was a young man, was very arrogant, inso- 
much that he became ungovernably angry if anybody interfered 
with him in the least. And one day when he was walking 
down to the Peirajeus, clothed in a splendid cloak, there came a 
carpenter behind him carrying a pine tree. Now since the 
weight was so heavy that the man could not lift up his head to 
see who was in the way, he shouted as he went to all the passers 
by to beware lest his pine tree should injure them. But Eumenes 
thought it unworthy that he should give place to a carpenter, 
and took no heed; whence the result was that the tree top 
striking against his cloak rent off a large piece. And Eumenes, 
being dreadfully vexed, dragged the man to the law-court, com- 
plaining to the judges of his terrible injuries and demanding 
satisfaction. But the carpenter, half dead with terror, was 
unable to reply; and the judges perceiving his condition, de- 
clared that they could not punish a man because he was dumb. 
*He dumb!' exclaimed Eumenes. *Why, he never ceased bawl- 
ing louder than two bulls : Out of the way ! Out of the way !' 
'Then you should have obeyed him,* rephed the judges, and 
forthwith acquitted the carpenter. 

ungovernably, say * immeasurably.* he dumb, * and how can he be domb 

if ant/body. § 21 (end). who ' etc. 

of his terrible iiyuries. § 09. should have, § 100. 

his condition, \ 103. 

LXIX. — Kneios. 
"When Kncius was goA'ernor of the cities in Asia, and luid to 
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decide all the law suits which the inhabitants referred to him, 
he won great praise from all men by the justice and wisdom of 
his judgments. One day a woman of Smyrna was brought 
before him charged with having murdered her husband and son. 
She admitted the truth of the accusation, but pleaded that the 
crime was justified by injuries which she herself had received 
from them. For she had had another son by a previous 
husband, and they had seized this young man by chifb and 
poisoned him. And she adduced such evidence that not even 
her accusers were able to dispute that it was so. But Kneios at 
first did not know what to do; for it seemed unjust to put to 
death a woman who had received such injury, and yet the law 
clearly commanded that whoever was convicted of murder should 
undergo the extreme penalty. Accordingly he asked the lawyers 
whether the law ordained how soon the penalty should be in- 
flicted; and finding that there was no provision about the time 
of punishment he condemned her to death, and ordered her to 
appear before the same tribunal to undergo execution after the 
interval of a hundred years. 

by the justice and wisdom (sense : by a preyious, in. 

concrete). § 101, § 102. that it was sOy see § 182. 

charged^ turn the sentence, as penalty infiieted (sense). 

cuTtdofjuu is deponent. provision, use leeAc^ciy. 

truth (concrete). about the time, use ircpl rod &irh'€* 
pUaded that the crime was * justified^ etc. 

etc., say * that she was justified,* after the interval of, SmC. g. 

etc. 



LXX. — Gold Statue and Dreams. 

They relate that Hannibal had taken away a statue of gold 
from the temple of Hera, and as he did not know whether it 
was entirely of gold or only gilt on the outside he cut it in two. 
And as he found that it was all gold he resolved to carry it 
home ; and would doubtless have done so had not Hera herself 
appeared to him in a dream and prevented him. For she 
threatened that, if he did not restore it, he should biBcome blind 
in his one eye with which he still could see. Although Hannibal 
was not particularly pious towards the gods, yet he was naturally 
so terrified with this vision that he not only repaired the statue, 
and restored it to the temple, but he also made an additional 
offering of gold besides to appeasQ the anger of the goddess. 
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It is also related that when Hamilcar was besieging Syracuse, 
a vision appeared to him of a divine figure, who told him that 
on the next day he would dine in Syracuse. His hopes were 
much raised by this announcement. But next day there arose 
such a disturbance in the camp that the soldiers took to fighting 
with each other, and accordingly the Syracusans, perceiving the 
occurrence, came unobserved into the camp and carried off the 
general prisoner to the town. In this way the prophecy was 
fulfiUed. 



in two, use a compound. 

additional (sense.) 

a vimn of divine figure (sense). 



hopes raised (sense), § 106, an- 
nouncement (sense) [concrotel. 
§ 90, § 100. 

prophecy, rh elpimivov. 



LXXL — ^Epaminondas. 

According to the Theban law, when a man had been appointed 
general he commanded the army for twelve months, and after 
that, even if he had discharged the duties of his office with the 
greatest success, and the war was still continuing, he had to 
return home and yield his command to another. !N^ow the great 
Epaminondas once remained at the head of his army for four 
months longer than he ought to have done ; and when he 
returned home his enemies brought him to trial for the offence. 
Eut he showed by his demeanour before his judges that he no 
more feared death in the city than on the field of battle. * The 
law condemns me,' he said, * and I do not deny that I deserve 
death. I only request that these words may be written upon 
my monument, " the Thebans have put to death Epaminondas 
because he compelled them to meet and conquer the Lacedaemo- 
nians whom previously they had not even dared to look in the 
face; and because under his command they besieged Sparta, who 
counted it the greatest good fortune to escape ruin.'" Tlieso 
words were greeted with such applause by the bystanders that 
the judges did not venture to condemn him. 



war continuing, *not yet finished.' 

at head. § 110. 

longer than he ought, * beyond the 

appointed {elinifjL4yos) time.' 
showed by his demeanour, * showed 

^ap^xtty) himself such in his 

demeanour.' 



on the field, § 110. 

do not deny. § 132, 

intJheface, ivayrlop. 

to escape, use €t fiii. 

these words, use a partici\)le» 

were greeted. ^ \Xi^, 
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LXXII.— Poison. 



Dolius, who lived alone on the Thessalian mountains, being 
devotedly fond of hunting, suffered much from the inhabitants 
of the village, who were most friendly in words, but whenever 
he went out alone, used to visit his hut and steal whatsoev^r 
they found there. But one day he was avenged in the following 
manner : Two of the villagers entered his hut as usual when 
he was gone out in the hope of discovering plunder; and their 
deliglit may be imagined when they found a dish of fish ready 
cooked on the table. They ate this greedily, and then looked 
round to see if there was anything else. To their horror, how- 
every they perceived near the table, lying on the ground, a bottle 
of poison nearly empty, as if he had used it recently. They 
concluded at once that the fish was poisoned, and cast about, 
being in terror of death, for some means of getting rid quickly 
of the fish. So one of them greedily drank up a large bottle of 
oil, rather putrid, and the other ate a vast quantity of salt. In 
this way they both soon vomited much, and left the hut very 
pale and weak, but delighted that they were safe from the 
poison. Just as they were going out, they met the owner, who 
greeted tlicm kindly, and invited them to share his excellent fish 
which he was returning home to eat. But they replied that 
they had abeady had enough. 



devotedly (sense). 

delight . . imagined. § 103. 

to see if, tt. 

cast about, 110. 



some means, *§ 103. 

poisoned, paraphrase it. 

vast quantity i davudirtop taov, § 153. 



LXXIIL — Grexeus* Gold. 

There was a certain man named Greneus, who was noted 
among all his companions as being the stingiest of mankind, 
insomuch that people used to say of him that even if he made 
a vow to the gods, to obtain some benefit from them, he would 
always manage, when he had obtained it, to cheat them of his 
promise. One day, when Greneus was dining in company with 
the king, at the conclusion of the repast, the king related to 
the guests the misfortunes of a certain poor philosoplier, who 
had been well known to all those who were present. And, as 
everybody expressed great commiseration, the king proposed 
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to them that they should all contribute a certain sum of money 
to the relief of the poor man. As this proposal was received 
with applause, the king himself rose and went round the table 
to collect the money from the guests. And everybody was much 
pleased at the idea of the avaricious Greneus being thus forced to 
contribute ; for they knew that he would not venture to refuse 
in the presence of so many persons, especially when his majesty 
himself was the suppliant. And after all had given the king 
their money, he asked Greneus whether he had contributed 
anything, pretending that he had not noticed. ' K it please your 
majesty,* said one of the guests, laughing, *I saw Greneus 
giving you his gold piece, otherwise I should not have believed 
it.* * And I, too, saw it,* said the king ; * but still I do not 
believe it.* 

7m promise. § 105. at the ideaj sbj * if.* § 32. 

misfortuneSf use vdcrx^' to refuse, to give * nothing.* 

expressed great commiseration^ if it please j/our majesty, ■poxsLj^hiosQ, 

(sense) use *pity.* gold piece, oTarip. 
to the relief of, verb : w^cAsD. 



LXXrV.— PHiEDON*s Dog. 

A certain Pha^don had a dog which had been brought to him 
from Epirus, and whicli, among other accomplishments, used to 
go to a particular house and bring back food for his master 
in a basket, which he carried in his mouth. And one evening 
when the dog was returning to Phaidon's house with his dinner 
as usual, he saw two other dogs waiting behind the wall to 
rob him of his basket. Peeling, however, that his courage 
would be all the more praiseworthy if he overcame such odds, 
he went on mthout flinching. As he reached the wall out 
burst the two dogs upon him, and with drpadful clamour, such 
as could be heard for a long distance, the combat began. And 
at first, as might be expected, his chief care was to guard the 
basket ; but after a bit he became so eager to defeat the more 
formidable of his assailants, that for a moment he left the 
basket undefended. The lesser of the two robbers beholding 
this, immediately rushed at the meat in the hopes of devouring 
it while his friend was destroying his foe ; but Phoedon's dog, 
finding the impossibility of beating off the enemy and defending 
his master's dinner simultaneously, and thinking it better that 
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the honest should have it rather than the dishonest (since the 
owner could not), gobbled up the meat hinisel£ 

among other aecompHshments, * was assaUant, use participle. 

skilful both in other things/ tji the hopes. \ 6. 

praUetcorthy (sense). icas deUroying. J 74. 

euch odds, use * stronger.* beating off, * put to flight.* 

combat began (concrete). { 100. gobble up, ^ytcdxTtt. 
chief care, use %bXafi(ur(ku. 

LXXV. — Bramian Wine. 

There was a race called Bramii who lived among the Indians, 
and prided themselves on being more noble in birth and more 
blameless in heart than the common people. And one day 
the chief of the Bramii was about to become a hundred years 
of age, and the Bramii considted together, as the day was ap- 
proaching, to consider the best means of honouring their great 
man, who in their eyes was the best and wisest of mankind. 
And they resolved to make a great feast, and present him with 
a large cask of sacred wine ; but thinking that it would seem 
a more friendly and acceptable gift if each man had a share in 
it, they determined that they would set up a great cask in their 
chiefs house, into which each man separately was to empty 
his bottle of the sacred wine; and thus that the cask should 
be filled with the best that each had to offer. So the day 
came, and each Bramius brought his bottle and poured it into 
the cask one by one, the head of the cask being bored so as to 
receive it. And when the cask was fuU the feast was celebrated, 
and the Bramian chief sent a bottle to be filled from the cask, 
which was to be drunk at the feast. And when the bottle 
was opened it was water and not wine ; for each Bramian had 
thought if he alone gave water he should not be discovered. 

become a hundred years of age^ say bottley say * bowl,' rpv^Xiov, 

* to arrive at the hundred years.* and. thus, § 29. 

best 9neans. § 103. the best tha t, etc. § 195. 

in their eyes (sense). § 110. was celebrated, say * began.' 

LXXVI — Megarian. 

A certain Megarian, distinguished in birth and wealth, who 

had squandered most of his property, at last was reduced to 

BucJj an extremity of poverty that he \Yaa forced to adopt all 
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kinds of shifts in order to escape the urgency of his creditors. 
Among these was a poor cobbler, who, after entreating the 
Megarian nobleman to pay him his account many times without 
producing any result, at last extorted from him a document, 
wherein he wrote that he acknowledged the debt, and would 
pay it as soon as the year was out. At the end of the year 
the cobbler again presented it, but the nobleman professed to be 
ill. Again he came, but found his debtor absent. And so 
matters went on, the nobleman each time inventing a new 
excuse, until the cobbler found to his sorrow that he was no 
better off with the document which had cost him such 
trouble to get than he had been before he got it. At last, 
one day when the nobleman again made some promise to pay 
in a few days, indignant at his shamelessness, the cobbler said, 
* I do not doubt your honesty, sir ; but since this document is 
worn out, I must ask you for another promise, written on some 
more durable material.' ^ Nothing is more durable than gold,' 
said the nobleman, and paid the debt. 

urgency (concrete^. § 100. each time, ^KdarSTe. 

his account (sense). § 105. inventing, say * producing.* 

producing any result, *nor did he cost him (sense). § 110. 

obtain anything the more.* worn out, <Tmrp6s, 

extorted, use iLvayKdiu. material, omit, and U3e adv. 

was out, § 109. [for the connection see § 133.] 

LXXVIL— Ugly Proclus. 

Proclus was a counsellor of the king, and was well known 
in the city as being a ready-witted man, able to extemporise 
measures when any emergency arose, and still more, perhaps, 
as being excessively ugly in countenance. One day a certain 
citizen, named Soron, who was still uglier than Proclus, called 
at his house, and with the utmost humility said he wished to 
ask him a favour. He said a certain man had injured him 
deeply by casting false imputations upon his wife in secret, 
and so inducing many people to believe shameful things about 
her. He had accordingly, since he could not punish the man 
by law, fought a duel with him and killed him ; and now, 
since he was in peril of death by law himself, he begged 
Proclus to intercede with the king for him. Proclus readily 
agreed, and entreated the king with such earnestness that he 
fairly forced him by liis importunity to pardon the criminal. 
But when the king had done so, he asked Proclus why he took 
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such trouble about the poor man, since lie "vvas not usually so 
well-disposed toward criminals. * Because/ replied the coun- 
sellor, * if he had sulfered death I should have been the ugliest 
of your majesty's subjects.* 

emergency, use Zt7. a duel, say ii6vo5 fi6if<p. 

with utmost humility, say iKeT7]s fairly, drexJ'ft's. 

y€v6fifyos. tcell-disposed, €vyiivi]S. 

imput tions, see * accuse.* your majestift subjects (sense). 

LXXVin. — ^Padius again. 

Many things have abeady been related about Padius such as 
to seem worthy of laughter ; but whoever visits the country 
. of the Padii will certainly find that he daily liears some- 
thing of the kind; so that if a man tried to write down all 
the laughable things which the Padii do and say he would 
not easily complete his task. 

Once there was a Padius who was a priest, and whose busi- 
ness it was to bury all the dead who were brought to him, and 
to offer a sacrifice for them of a lamb. And one day a peasant 
brought him a corpse which he said he had found on the shore, 
evidently having been cast up by the tide. He thought it 
was one of his friends, who had gone out in a boat to fish, 
but he could not say for certain, as the corpse had been thrown 
up without clothes, and without a head. Anyhow, he requested 
the priest to offer the usual sacrifice for it and bury it, and so, 
handing over the dead body, he went away. The priest, how- 
ever, only offered a lamb's head, and saved the rest of the 
sacrifice for his own dinner ; and when he boasted of this, and 
th» peasant indignantly asked liim why he had behaved so 
unjustly, he replied that it was quite fair ; for part of a sacrifice 
was fit to be offered for part of a man, and as the head of a 
man was the most valuable part, so the body was of a lamb ; 
and therefore, if the head was wanting to the man, it was right 
the body should be wanting to the lamb. 

such as. § 60. to fish, * to catch fish.* 

of a lamb, do it neater. without clothes, * naked.* 

he thought, § 23. 

LXXIX. — EosE AND Cherry. 

Morios was not exactly a wise man, but he was often heard 
to say clever things at a banquet, so that many men who did 
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not lovo him constantly invited him to feasts, so that the guests 
might talk more freely and enjoy much laughter. And once 
Morios was dining with a friend, who had also asked amongst 
many others a person who was rather sullen and proud, and did 
not say much himself, but confined himself to questioning those 
w^ho told tales, apparently with the view of convicting them of 
falsehood. And the other guests were vexed, feeling that at a 
banquet it did not matter if the stories told were false, but that 
the part of a guest was to say amusing things. At last, Morios 
perceiving how matters lay, said quite seriously that he had §een 
the priest at the sacrifice with a robe of the colour of a rose, 
and a girdle of the colour of a cherry. * That is false,* said 
the sulky guest, *for no one is so ignorant as not to be aware 
that the priest's dress is always white and his girdle is always 
black.* *Theh it is you who are wrong,* replied Morios, *in 
accusing me thus rashly of lying ; for the rose to which I was 
comparing his robe was that white rose, and the cherry was this 
black cherry.* "Whereat arose general laughter, and the other, 
looking very sour, went away in silence. 

was heard (sense). stories told, ra \ey6uLtva. 

freeli/y paov. hotv matters lay (sense). 

amongst, say *both many others,* of the colour, 'having the colour.' 

etc. general. § 106. 

confined himself, use roZro fi6voy. very tour, say * looking water 
apparently with the view, us S?;. crosses,' Kdpdofia fixivuv. 

§ 6. 

LXXX*^ — The Perumelos. 

Tlie Malabrii are a savage race of men and have many false 
beliefs, which no one can persuade them are not true; and 
among these they believe that the souls of the dead reside in 
animals, and that therefore everyone ought to spare all animals 
if he even suspects that they contain the spirit either of a god 
or of one of his deceased friends. JSTow there was an Anglian 
merchant, who happened once to be living for a few days 
among the Malabrii, and who, having gone into the woods to 
hunt, was so unfortunate as to shoot a bird which the natives 
call perumelos, and which, according to their belief, contains the 
soul of a god. The people, hearing of tliis deed, laid hands on 
the stranger and carried him off, with the intention of sacrificing 
him on the altar of the outraged god. As soon as he under- 
stood what they were going to do, and \N\vct^iQi^ 'Cv:^^'^ ^^a^ 
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augered, being a ready-witted man he hit on the following deyice 
to save himself. He asked peimission to defend himself, and 
said that his father had lately been sailing when he was wrecked 
and peiished in the sea, and his soul had entered into an eeL 
When, therefore, he perceived an eel floating in the sea, and a 
perumelos flying above it, which was clearly about to attack it^ 
he thought it disgraceful that he should suffer his fsd^hei^s soul 
to be injured before his eyes, and so shot the perumelos. And 
the judges not merely acquitted him, but gave him a great 
reward for his piety. 



mrt not tme. § 132. 
and wko (not Uteral). 
Uijf hand* on (senae). } 110« 
kit on (sense). 



permiuion (concrete). 

when he tea* vreektd^ pot ' when* 

with the natnial clause. 
d'ufraceftU tkmt, { 32. 



LXXXL — ^Aiics ANT> THE Trees. 

There was once an ^Solian named Axius, who, though he 
was by nature a most well-disposed and polite man, yet had one 
great fault; for he never was able to partake of a banquet with- 
out being so excited by the viands and the company that he 
drank more wine than was fitting. And one day when he was 
at a feast where there ti ere many clever persons present^ so that 
all conversed very pleasantly, and there was much laughter, 
according to his custom he drank so much that as he walked 
home he did not know too clearly what he was doing. And as 
it happened, he had to walk along a road, by the side of which 
many and great trees were planted. Xow two of the guests 
were walking a little way off behind him, and they observed, 
with no little surprise, that as he was walking unsteadily he 
chanced to stumble against a large oak. Having arisen again, 
they saw that he bowed low, and with his wonted courtesy said 
aloud that he grieved much at having inadvertently strad^ the 
gentleman, but hoped he would pardon him as it was so dark. 
Again walking on he did the same ; and again he esqpressed his 
griet At last, when he had done this often, they saw him stop 
and sit down in the middle of the road with an embonassed air; 
and he said aloud, ' It seems I had better renmn here quietly till 
all these tall men have walked past,* 



fniit^ »T *iras to be blamed.* 
«ri/A«it/,"n» firrc. } 182, 
pi^nUd^ plnp. of f^. 
«"»f A . . tomits^^ » politebr as nsoaL 



immdr^rtentU, use 
funtitaMn^i 



\ 
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LXXXn. — ^Thomius and the Maniac. 

Thomius was a counsellor of the king, and a man famous for 
various things, and especially because he was so skilful that if 
any danger suddenly threatened him, he was always able to 
devise some means of escape. Once he was sitting at the top of 
his house, whither he resorted in the evening in order to refresh 
himself with the coolness, when a man rushed up to him, 
having secretly entered the house, and crying with a loud voice 
bade him jump down. Now, although he knew that this man 
was a maniac, having seen him often in the house of the 
physician who tended him, yet he himself was too old to be able 
to re-sist him by force, and he perceived that his only chance 
was to deceive the madman by fraud. So he agreed to jump 
down, only he said it would show him better how to do it if 
first they threw down his cat which was seated near. The 
maniac was delighted with the suggestion, seized the cat, and 
threw her over; but as cats can fall a long distance without 
being injured, when she reached the ground she jumped up and 
ran off. . 'Now go down,' said Thomius, *and find her that we 
may throw her again so that now at any rate she shall not 
escape.' And when the man eagerly went away to perform his 
bidding Thomius seized the opportunity and closed the door. 

eotmsellory /SovXeur/js, vmjpenjs. too old to. § 68. 

dafiger threatened. §106. his only chance. § 112« 

when a man (which is principal ?) suggestion, nse &iroucp. ' 

although, § 95. without being, £crr6 ju^. 

maniac, 'mad.' 

LXXXin.— The Epirots. 

The Epirots, although they live in a mountainous country and 
are often considered barbarians by those who dwell in towns, 
yet are a friendly race, and if one dwells among them he has 
many things to tell when he returns. An Epirot, who had a 
moderate property, once was asked by a poor neighbour, named 
Tomos, to lend him thirty minae, as he would otherwise have to 
be put in prison for debt. But he knew Tomos to be both a 
fialse and a lazy man and refused, asserting that he had several 
secret reasons for being unwilling to accede to his request. Then 
Tomos greatly complained and was indignant, saying *it was 
strange that he should lend to many strangers and refuse a friend.' 
But the other replied *that if he lent him the mina3, then when 
the time came for repayment he would be sure to ask him to wait 
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another inontli ; nor ngain after that interval would he even 
then ho ready ] and at last they would cease to he friends aiid 
hccome enemies. And if this is so,' he concluded, 'I think it 
far hotter that wo should make haste and hecome enemies now 
bofoTo I lose my thirty niina?.* 

mountainovB country, * among tho accede to his request, § 105, 

xnoimtaiua.* strange that, § 33. 

friendly , ^iXdvOpwiroi. for repayment, infinitiTe. 

at he ivoufd oihcnvlsey say *but if after interval, SioAnrAv rdffovrop 
not, that ho would,* et<j. xp^^^^' 

far dcbtf say * as not having p»id.* make hatte, use fpOdvw, § 70. 



LXXXIY. — Cakes and Soxgs. 

Thoro was once a baker of Svracuse who was famed for 
making* remarkably good cakes ; insomucli that a poet of tho 
j>huH> named Archias, who wrote about all manner of subjects, 
tumipoaeil an odo upon these cakes which was very witty and 
j)hM\v<*ed the Symcusans much. The baker also was gratified at 
being sung of by Archias, but as he did not quite relish some of 
the witty things that were written in the ode he adopted the 
following means to turn the laugh against the poet. He made a 
most, exeellont cake ; but as it was necessary that it should be 
bakeil \ipon ]m|H>r ho employed Archias's ode. He then sent it 
to the poet thanking him for his beautiful verses. Archias ate 
the eake and enjoyed it much; but was somewhat annoyed when 
he hail tinished it to tind his own poem lying at the bottom. So 
i\e Nvetit to the kxker, and after some conversation asked him 
>vhv i\e had insidt^nl tho art of poetry. To which the baker 
\^^plitHl» * No one can deny but that I have behaved justly, for 
you \navle a {5v>ng upon my cakes, and I made a cake upon your 
Hong,* 

^^*x wX<iL>rtf j» -rroj. tttnt th4 laHoh^ * make the poot 

^**f<Wts, » I )\u\»>s. * rathrr lauarhable.' 

»',#. » ^«f \»^v. j>r ?tis hatiiifuf, use oTos and dxldw, 

f[^w» wjiv f«\ V,on\ \;V«»f that. § 132. 



1 .X X X V, — Cv^w Stkauxg. 

ji^>\i\t v,o :V,v:r \v;:5 a l.vdian, named Mastros, who 
\Y lio .^,:V.vV\\;;l\u; nxai:s of subsistence dcteimined 
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to join a band of robbers. So he went to a wood where they 
were known to reside, and being admitted into the house made 
known the object of his visit. The robbers, perceiving him to 
be a man of strength of limb and readiness of wit, agreed ta 
admit him if he would first display his capacity by an ingenious 
theft. They informed him that a farmer was about to drive a 
fat cow the next day past the wood, so that he would have a fine 
opportunity, if he pleased, of exhibiting his skill. Accordingly, 
next morning, he rose early, and taking a beautiful shoe which 
he found in the house dropped it in the road where the cow was 
going to pass. Hiding himself behind a tree he presently saw 
the rustic approach with the cow ; he examined the shoe, but 
left* it lying, as he did not think one shoe only was worth any- 
thing. As soon as he was gone, the Lydian picked up the shoe, 
took a short cut, and again dropped it in the road. The rustic 
coming up, and supposing it to be the second shoe, ran back to 
fetch the first, and Mastros drove off the cow. 

without means, say, *not having capacity . . theft (concrete). 

whence he might,* etc. § 108. shocy i ft fids, 

bting admittedy Baj * they receiving dropped, * placed.' 

him.' picked up, avaXafiufv. 

object (concrete). § 103. took a eJwrt cuty expand fiiooOrding 

Hmb (sense). to the sense. 
admity eh t^jv arvvovalav d4x^o'9at. 



LXXXYI. — Horse Stealing. 

On another occasion Mastros stole a horse out of the midst of 
the Spartan camp, but was captured by a body of soldiers who 
recognized the horse, and was brought before the general. He, 
though enraged at the audacity of the theft, was still more 
astounded that the man had been able to carry off his plunder 
from the midst of so many men. Accordingly he promised 
Mastros that he would remit some of his punishment, if he 
would explain to him how he had been able to do it. The 
Lydian repHed that it would be easier to show him by deeds 
than to explain to him by words, and accordingly they proceeded 
together to the spot where the theft was committed. * Now 
observe me,' said the Lydian, 'this was the way I craAvled 
among the sleeping soldiers, taking care to avoid being seen by 
the watch, or making a noise to awake the slumbcrcrs. There 
blood the liorse I intended to steal ; I led him rapidly to this 
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point in the wall ; we climbed over without much difficulty, and 
this was the way I rode off.' "With these words he jumped upon 
the back of a horse that was standing near, and rode away before 
anybody could catch him. 

enrmgtd 9t. § 88. to avoid. § 8. 

mniieiijf, use adyerb. watch, oi ^\aK€s. 

iktfl ftat eommiited^ say t^ rpSrpmL t A U point, rovro. 

iy4vrr: Jumped ttpon the back, ayami^dv Czh 

this yra9 the way (sense] • . before. § 79. 



LXXXVIL— Bears. 

An Indian hunter once shot a huge bear, and broke its back- 
Knio. The animal fell, and set up a most plaintive cry, some- 
thing like that of the wolf when he is hungry. The hunter, 
instead of giving him another shot, came up close to him, and 
ttddre^jsevl him in these words : * Hark ye ! bear ; you are a 
ix>wtml, and no warrior, as you pretend to be. Were you a 
warrior you would show it by your firmness, and not cry and 
whim|H>r like an old woman. You know, bear, that our tribes 
wri* at war with each other, and that yours was the duressor. 
You har^ found the Indians too powerful for you, and you have 
gone sneaking about in the woods stealing their hogs ; perhaps 
at thi^j time yv>u have hog*s flesh in your belly. Had you con- 
\\uor\Hl nie 1 would have borne it with courage, and died like a 
brtvve warrior; but }%>u, bear, sit there and cry, and disgrace 
yvHvr triW by your cow^urdly conduct* 

lat'^M*«^« Mx^« f^ f^^ sneattMf aievty say XatMftv 

«<M^Hv*\ 4»^*t. ^ lif^, X*^* hog's ^sh, xo^/>««« 

m<y»'V*ft^>' V'^tt?*»\ p^h^ps. § 123L 

<VM ,<iHmv^;fW; J Ca i^ettr tcUh eomra^f-, use Ko/ncpw, 

I.XXXVIII. — ^^Vthouos. 

An F^irv^t^ n^viuixl Atlioltojj^^ who was very rich, and yet at 
tho s>sUuo tuuo w;vj> tiot Uvvu^roiutxl to impart his wealth to his 
\\s^^\ V Uv^^s^^lUvur^st uiv^rv^ iluu other rich men, once heard that a 
wv tktiuu wVsv^ tiUcvl his tklvU for w;tp?s was expecting to have a 
3tv u Umu u^ UutVv ^v^ lio :lu rvgli: ho should be doing a friendly 
xSv U v^tiv>^ ttxo ttiJLtt >>r;*$ jwr atid alr^a^dy had many children, if 
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he went to the man's house and inquired how his wife was. 
When he arrived there the peasant told him that twins had been 
bom, and that he was at a loss how he should be able to main- 
tain all those children out of his poor hire. * Well, my friend,* 
said Atholios, ' I pity you much, but remember that the gads 
whenever they send children into the world always send 
the wherewithal to feed them.' For such is the proverb which 
the pious Epirots repeat respecting children. ' Yes, doubtless, 
most noble Atholios,' answered the workman, * but it seems to 
me that they sometimes employ a foolish messenger, who makes 
mistakes, and brings the children to one house and the food to 
another.' Atholios laughed, and next day gave the man a 
cow, saying it had been * mis-sent by the gods * to his house. 



well, hXKh,. 

the wherewithal. § 10, § 108. 

ye» dottbtless, } 188. 



mU'^efitf say * tho gods by mis- 
take.' 



LXXXIX. 

When King Richardus was warring against Solhnanes to see 
if he could recover the sacred monument which the Musulamii 
had captured, Solimanes was displeased to find that even a 
small body of his enemies were able to rout a much larger force 
of his own troops. So he took counsel, and devised a plan by 
which he expected to strike terror into his foes. For one day 
when Richardus with a handful of men was gallantly driving 
before him many Musulamii, Solimanes sent a messenger with a 
beautiful horse, and bade him present the horse to the king, and 
say : * O king, Solimanes, although he is your foe, yet is grieved 
that so brave a man as you are should go on foot in the midst 
of so many foes.' When he had delivered tho message, the 
king accepted the gift, and bade him take back greeting and 
many thanks to his master. But suspecting some guile, he 
set a soldier on the horse, who, as he had been taught, as soon 
as he felt that some one was sitting on his back, sped straight 
back to Solimanes ; who found, to his disgust, that tho king 
had been too crafty to be caught in this trap. 



monument, (rrjfxou 
strike terror, irapex^iv. 
handful k HO. 
on foot, irc^p. 

BIDO.O.P.] 



talce back ffrceting, § 99. 
trap (sense). 
felt that. J 26. 
too crafty. § 58. 



>I 
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XC— TlMON. 

Who is there who has not heard of Timon, the Athenian, who 
was so misanthropic in his disposition that ho always went 
wJiero he was not likely to find anyone, and avoided all con- 
courses and crowds of the citizens. And there was only one 
man whoso society he seemed to take pleasure in, and that was 
Alcibiades ; and when somebody asked him why he loved this 
man so much, for there were many better than he in the city, 
he replied ' that it was just on that account he pleased him, 
because he knew he would be the cause of so many troubles to 
the Athenians.* 

Another time he was dining alone with one whom he called 
his friend, and as the fare was very good and the wine delicious, 
the friend praised everything, saying how pleasant such a ban- 
quet was. And Timon replied, * Yes, and it would have been 
pleasanter still if you had been away.' 

Another time when he was wandering alone by the sea, one 
who had known him arrived, and greeting him, asked him if he 
wished anything taken back to Athens. * Nothing,* said Timon, 
sullenly, * but thy head in a whirlwind.' 

misanthropiCj fMurdvBpconos. f^f*y tA ftf'a. 

coneoursef vivoBos. ye»y omit, inserting yt in next 

society y take pleasur$ in. § 100. clause. 

Just on that account ^ 5t' aM tovtq, whirlwind^ (nopujos. 



EXERCISES. 

PAET III. 

XCI. 

His old allies, the Sanmites and Lucauians, received him 
coldly, and, however anxious to obtain his aid, they had not, 
exhausted as they were, the means of supplying him with money, 
even if they had been disposed to rely on liis constancy in their 
cause. Thus embarrassed, as he passed by Locri on his return 
from Ehegium to Tarentum, he listened to the advice of some of 
his followers, and plundered the temple of Proserpine. In the 
vaults underneath this temple was a large treasure which had 
been buried for unknown generations, and no mortal eye had 
been allowed to look on it. This he carried ofif, and embarked 
his spoil on board of his ships, to transport it by sea to Tarentum. 
A storm, however, arose and wrecked the ships, and cast ashore 
the plundered treasure on the coast of Locri. Pyrrhus was 
moved, and ordered it to be replaced in the temple of the god-* 
dess, and offered sacrifices to propitiate her anger. But when 
there were no signs given that she accepted his offering, he put 
to death the three men who had advised him to commit the 
sacrilege ; and even yet his mind was haunted by a dread that 
Proserpine's wrath was still pursuing him, and bringing on his 
arms defeat and ruin. — Arnold. 

coldly^ ov vpoOvfKos. unknown generations (sense). 

however. §95. *^onrt «ro«e, etc. f ships subj.) §106. 

exhausted^ iifnixctyeoff &jropos elvai. cast ashore, ^ic-^€p». 

the means. § 103. to propitiate, , ,, anger (sense). 

disposed, cause, a good deal of * con- given, i<ltdvy\. 

creto ' here. Be quite simple. haunted. § 110. 

listened, say ' some ad^i^ing, he did was pursuing, § 148. 

it.* ^ bringing. . . ,ruin (sense). 

vault, oiKrjfia'. 

XCII. 

Meanwhile a sedition arose among the soldiers from a slight 
cause, which, had not fortune intervened, might have involved 
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the state in the greatest peril. One of the cohorts which were 
quartered at Ostia was ordered to proceed to Rome, and the task of 
furnishing of arms was given to a tribune, Varius. He, to execute 
his order with less tumult, promised the consul that he would 
march by night, and ordered the waggons where the arms were 
to come late to the camp. The soldiers, observing that some 
plan was in progress and that they were not informed what was 
intended, were filled with suspicion ; and the more the matter 
was hidden the more they imagined evil. Some said the slaves 
wore being armed to ajay the emperor, and the tribunes would 
seize on the officers themselves. Some were so drunken that 
they increased the tumult without comprehending anything. 
At last the cohorts slew those who tried to restrain them, seized 
their arms, and rushed to the palace. 

fortune intervened (concrete). cotuuly ffrparrrySs. 

involved. $ 106. jplan in progress. § 100, 

cohort, \6xos. imagine, iJiroirrcvw. 

tribune, \oxoy6s. emperor, Tupawos. 

tumult (concrete). palace, t& jSeurtAeTa. 



xcm. 

In this hate and discontent, all the souldiers being townsmen, 
except some of the governor's owne company, they resolved they 
would not goe into the castle, to behold the ruine of their 
houses ; little considering that when the governor came first into 
N^ottingham to defend them, at their earnest desire, he left a 
house and a considerable estate to the mercy of the enemie, 
rather desiring to advance the cause then to secure his own 
stake; but their meane and halfe-affected hearts were not 
capable of such things. The governor, perceiving this defection, 
sett some of the most zealous honest men to find out how many 
tliere were in the towne, who neglecting aU private interests 
would cheerfully and freely come in and venture all with him, 
intending, if he could not have found enough to defend the 
place, that he would have sent to other neighbouring garrisons 
to have borrow'd some. Upon this inquiry, it was found that 
many of CoUonell Pierrepont's owne company were desireous to 
come in, but first wisht to know their collonell's resolution, how 
he would dispose of them : whereupon a hall was call'd, and the 
dmiger of the place declar'd to the whole towne, that tliey might 
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have time to provide for their goods and persons before the 
enemie came upon them. — Mrs, HutchinsorCs Memoirs. 

in this hate (concrete). defectioriy use hveiOiw, 

to the mercy y use vpoiTjfAi, interest (omit). 

the cause, use rh koiv6v. garrison, xwpfoj^. 

his own stake, rot taurov, sent .... borrow, say * send fcr.' 

half -affected, say * careless of the dispose of, xpn^Oai. 

public weal,' or something like hall, iKK\7i(rla. 

that, and omit * hearts.' have time, before, § 79. 



XCIV. 

Decebalus. then resorted to another device. He entrapped 
Longinus, a distinguished Eoman officer, and required him to 
disclose the plans of his imperator. The Eoman gallantly re- 
fused; and Decebalus had the magnanimity to respect his 
courage, and to release him from liis bonds. He retained him, 
however, as a hostage, and demanded honourable terms of peace 
for his ransom. Trajan returned an evasive answer, by which 
he deterred the enemy from slaying his prisoner. Longinus, 
sensible of the difficulty in which his leader was involved, 
determined to reUeve him by his own voluntary death. Pre- 
tending to concert a reconciliatioii between the . two chiefs, he 
sent a freedman to. Trajan, with a secret message, conjuring him 
to prosecute the war with imflincliing vigour. Meanwhile ho 
had got possession of some poison, which, as soon as the 
messenger left him, he swallowed. When Decebalus discovered 
that he had been cajoled, he demanded the surrender of the 
freedman, offering to return the dead body in exchange; but 
Trgjan magnanimously refused to barter the living for the dead, 
and the Dacian's revenge was frustrated. — Menvale. 

mtrapjped, 5<Jaw \a$uv, concert, use Tpdccw. 

had the magHanimiii/, etc. {112. freedman, atceKeiidipos. 

hostage,. Sfxripos. vigour, use irpoBvfi- (adj. or verb or 

honouriff>U terms, etc. § 112. adverb). 

^ivasive, 'feay olihlv <ra<pcs. in exchange, use cunl. 

tensible — involved (sense). § 99, barter ^ use ii\Kii(ra-a> (comp.) 
§ 103. 



xcv. 

When the news of this battle reached Home, the senate 
resolved immediately that L. Papirius Cursor should be a^^ain 
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appointed dictator ; but it was necessary that one of the consuls 
sliuuld name him, and as nothing certain was known of the 
fate of C. ^farcius, a deputation was sent to Fabius in Etruria, 
to request that he would perform this office. Fabius and 
Pjtpirius were personal enemies; the consul had not forgotten 
how nearly he had once fallen a sacrifice to Papirius*s inexorable 
temper. The deputation sent to Fabius consisted therefore of 
senators of consular rank, whose private influence with him 
might be supposed likely to aid the expressed wish of the 
senate, and to induce him to sacrifice his own personal feelings. 
He heard the senate's decree read, and listened to the argu- 
ments with which the deputies urged him to obey it ; but he 
gave them no answer, either by look or word, and retired 
abruptly from the interview. In the dead of the night, how- 
ever, according to the usual form, he pronounced the nomination 
of Papirius ; but when the deputies ventured to thank liim for 
his noble conquest over his feelings, he again heard them in 
silence, and finally dismissed them without any answer. — Arnold, 

genatCf $ov\-f). personal feelings. § 99. 

dictator, say iroX^ficipxos. arguments, \6-)oi (or turn it). 

consuls, say (rrpartiySs. dead of night, irtpi fieaas irincrM 

deputation (sense). § 106. arc. usual form, *a8 usual.' 

fallen a sacrifice to I\'s mexorable thank him for his noble cotiquest^dQ 

temper, use ^jrapatrifircos xaAcTrof- § 103. 

v€iv. See § 112. feelings, anger. § 114. 
v:hose private influence, § 106. 



XjCVI. 

When Margaret had been defeated in the battle she fled with 
her son into a forest, where she endeavoured to hide to avoid 
death. But during the darlaiess of the night she was beset 
by robbers, who robbed her of her gold. But, seeing that they 
were disputing who should have the largest share, so vehemently 
that they did not notice what she was doing, she seized the 
chance, and made for the shelter of the forest. Here she 
wandered about in hunger and weariness, till at last she was so 
spent that she sank down to die. Suddenly she saw a robber 
approach Avith a sword; and having no means of escape she 
resolved to appeal to him for protection. Advancing towards 
him, she told him in what case she was, and that she committed 
to his charge her boy, who was the king's son. The man was so 
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surprised by the strangeness of the event, that he gave her his 
promise, not only to abstain from injuring her, but also to do 
his best to help her against her foes. By his aid she stayed 
some time in the forest in safety, and at last, when she found an 
opportunity, escaped to Franco, promising, if ever she became 
powerful, to reward him. 

she was beset . . 'robbers attacking not notice, perhaps AavdcU'w might 

robbed.' come in. 

who shouldy use viyid future. made for the shelter. § 112. 

means . . . protection, § 99, § 108. 

XCVII. 

The enemy, whose camp, according to the system of ancient 
warfare, was only a short distance from that of the Eomans, 
marched out and formed in line to meet them. But as Hasdru- 
bal rode forward to reconnoitre the Koman army, their increased 
numbers struck him ; and other circumstances, it is said, having 
increased his suspicions, he led back his men into their camp, 
and sent out some horsemen to collect information. The Romans 
then returned to their own camp ; and Hxisdrubal's horsemen 
rode round it at a distance to see if it were larger than usual, or 
in the hope of picking up some stragglers. One thing alone, it 
is said, revealed the secret : the trumpet, which gave the signal 
for the several duties of the day, was heard to sound as * usual 
once in the camp of the praetor, but twice in that of livius. 
This, we are told, satisfied Hasdrubal that both the armies were 
before him : unable to understand how Nero had escaped from 
Hannibal, and dreading the worst, he resolved to retire to a 
greater distance from the enemy ; and having put out all his 
fires, he set his army in motion as night fell, and retreated to- 
wards the Metaurus. — Arnold. 

according . . warfare, § 113. pick up, KwraXafifidva. 

increased . . . struck him, § 108. stragglers^ * scattered.* 

and other circumstances, make the revealed, { 106. 

person do things, § 106. for the duties (concrete). 

to collect information^ *to inquire prator, bscj <rTpa7irY6s, 

what. . .' ^reSf irvpd, 

xcvni. 

They gave way, some taking refuge in the nearest buildings, 
which, being partly of wood, were speedily set on fire. Others 
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fled to the temples. One strong party, with a numher of priests 
at its head, got possession of the great towers. There was a 
vulgar tradition, already alluded to, that, on removal of part of 
the walls, the gods would send forth an inundation to over- 
whelm their enemies. The superstitious Indians with great diffi- 
culty succeeded in wrenching away some of the stones in the 
walls of the edifice. But dust, not water, followed. Their 
false gods deserted them in the hour of need In despair they 
flung themselves into the wooden turrets that crowned the 
temple, and poured down stones, javelins, and huming arrows 
on the Spaniards, as they climbed the great staircase, which, by 
a flight of one hundred and twenty steps, scaled the face of the 
pyramid. But the fiery shower fell harmless on the steel 
bonnets of the Christians, while they availed themselves of the 
burning shafts to set fire to the wooden citadel, which was 
speedily wrapped in flames. Still the garrison held out, and 
though quarter, it is said, was offered, only one Indian availed 
himself of it. The rest threw themselves headlong from the 
parapet, or perished miserably in the flames. — Prescott, 

in the nearest buildings, § 112. flight^ omit. 

temples, do not observe the stops. steps^ ityafic^fiSs. 

strong party (sense). steel bonnets, ciBripous, Kpiyof. 

vulgar tradition, iKeycro. wrapped, § 178. 

superstitious, say TtiBdfAepoi, simply. though quarter teas offered^ ^hy 

hour of need, § 112. ffdC^creai, § 164. 

burning, ir^pipopos, parapet, ird\^^is. 

staircase^ icA7/ui|. 



XCIX. 

The appearance of this corps, with one of the most able and 
valiant of the Chian captains at its head, revived the drooping 
spirits of the camp. Soon after Ids arrival IN'eon strongly urged 
Nikias to abandon lus original plan of operations, and avail 
himself of his augmented strength to attack the enemy in his 
own quarters. The Athenian commander had intended to con- 
fine himself wliolly to the defensive, and, too unequal in force to 
meet the Lacedicmonians in the open field, as before noticed, 
had intrenched himself in his present strong position with the 
fixed purpose of awaiting the enemy there. Circumstances had 
now greatly changed. The original inequality was diminished 
hy the arrival of the Chian levies, and still, further compensated 
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id:) 



by the present disorderly state of the Lacedaemonian army. Ho 
knew, moreover, that in the most perilous enterprises the assail- 
ing party gathers an enthusiasm and an impetus in its career 
which counter-balance large mmierical odds , while the party 
taken by surprise is proportionably disconcerted, and prepared, 
as it were, for defeat, before a blow is struck. From these con- 
siderations the cautious general acquiesced in the proposed 
attack. The time for the attempt was fixed as soon as possible 
after the Isthmian games, when the Lacedaemonians, occupied 
with the festivities, might be thrown ofi' Iheir guard. 



appearance, § 113. 

able, <pp6vifios, 

revived f etc., use 6ap<r€<o. 

original plan y use hiavoovfxai 

defensive f use ritrvx^C^iv or ay-vvs- 

ffdat. 
with the fixed purpose. § 6. 
intrenched^ t€<x^CoM«*« 
changCy fiedlarijixt. 
original inequality diminished, 

JlOl. 



perilous enterprises ^ kIvZvvos. 

gathers enthusiasm, etc. , ' bcccrio 
so vpdBvfLoi. . . . that they Cviu 
defeat even larger forces.* 

proportionabhjy dfioioDS. 

blow is strucky 4s x**]?** Uvai. 

acquiesce, avyxopeiy. 

occupied, etc., copra^cti^. 

oj' their guard, a(j>v\dicTus or 
aTTpos^SicriTos, 



c. 



Fabius sent to Rome to acquaint the senate with his purpose, 
that an army might be raised to cover the Itoman territory during 
his absence ; he had also previously sent his brother across the 
Ciminian mountains to collect information, and to persuade, if 
possible, some of the Umbrian States to ally themselves with 
Rome. His brother could speak the Etruscan language, and in 
the disguise of a shepherd, accompanied only by a single slave, 
who had been brought up with him from a child, and was also 
acquainted with Etruscan, he penetrated through Etruria as far 
as Camerte or Camerinum, in Umbria, a town on the northern 
side of the Apennines. The Camertians received him in the 
most friendly manner, and desired him to assure the Consul that 
if he came into their neighbourhood their entire force should join 
his army, and that they would supply him with provisions during 
a whole month. With this encouraging message the Roman 
officer returned to his brother, and Quintus Fabius resolved to 
lose no time in carrying his plan into execution, suspecting, per- 
haps, that if he delayed he might receive an order from the 
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senate not to risk liis army in so hazardous an enterprise.— 
Arnohl. 

to cover (sense). with this encouraging metse^e, ex- 

tit the disguise of a shepherd, say press * encouraging otherwise 

* having disguised himself.* in the sentence so as to bring in 

hie no time (sease). its effect. 



CL 

Wliilo the Eomans and the Latins lay here over against each 
other, the Consuls issued an order strictly forbidding all irregu- 
lar skirmishing, or single encounters with the enemy. They 
"wished to prevent the confusion which, might arise in chance 
combats between two parties alike in arms find in language ; 
perhaps also they wished to stop all intercourse with the Latins, 
lost the enemy should discover their real strength, or lest old 
feelings of kindness should revive in the soldiers' minds, and 
thoy should begin to ask whether they had any sufficient 
grounds of quarrel. It was on this occasion that Titus ManUus, 
the Consul's son, was challenged by Geminus Metrics of Tus- 
culum ; and heedless of the order of the generals, he accepted 
the challenge, and slew his antagonist. The young man retiimed 
in triumph to the camp, and laid his spoils at his father's feet ; 
but the Consul turning away from him, immediately summoned 
the soldiers to the prsetorium, and ordered his son to be beheaded 
below thorn. — Arnold. 

nil imguhr skinnishing (make the confusion, chance combats, } 113. 

climso vorlnU), use tiicn and old feelings of kindness, §106. 

aKpoBoK97a$ai. pratorium, say • middle of the 
•♦«y/tf, Buy HOT &ySpa. camp.' 



OIL 

8omo of the senators wore disposed to adopt a less merciful 
oi>\u'«o ; and ouo of these called to the Privernatian deputies 
\vlio hud boon sent to Home Jo sue for mercy, and asked them 
*or what iH>ualty, even in their own judgment, were their 
oo\iuli\Yuvoudo8orviugr A Privernatian boldly answered, *0f 
t ho |>o»\uU Y iluo to tluvjo wlio assert their liberty.' The Consul, 
Uivuding lUo olloct of tliis n^^^ly, tried to obtain another of a 
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humbler strain, and lie asked the deputy, ' But if we spare you 
now, what peace may we expect to have with you for the time 
to cornel' 'Peace, true and lasting,' was the answer, ^if its 
terms he good ; if otherwise, a peace that will soon be broken/ 
Some senators cried out that this was the language of downright 
rebellion ; but the majority were moved with a nobler feeling, 
and the Consul, turning to the senators of highest rank, who 
sat near him, said aloud : ' These men, whose whole hearts are 
set upon liberty, deseiTe to become Eomans.' — Arnold. 



less merciful, bslj xo^^<^^pos. 
assert, use a^tu (concrete). 
consul, say (rrpaTriySs. 
effect, etc. § 114. 
strain (sense). 
spare, say *save/ 
titne to come, rh \oi7c6v. 



if terms . . be good, say, if it . . 

on good terms. 
language of downright rebellion 

(concrete). 
hearts are set (sense). § 110. 
deserve, use ^Uaios ehcu. § 154. 



cm. 

Thus entangled in a situation nearly similar to that of 
Flaminius at Thrasymenus, the Eomans were completely de- 
feated. Night, however, saved them from total destruction, 
but to retreat to the plains was impossible. The pass in their rear, 
by which they had entered the valley, was secured by the 
enemy, so that they had no other resource but to encamp in 
the valley, not far from the scene of their defeat, and there 
hopelessly to abide the issue. The Samnites having thus got 
them in their power, waited quietly till famine should do their 
work for them. Occupying the road both in front and on the 
rear of the Eomans, and guarding every possible track by which 
the enemy might try to escape over the hills on either side of 
the valley, they easily repulsed some desperate attempts made by 
the Eomans to break out, and a large army surprised on its 
march, and hemmed in within a single narrow valley, could not 
possibly have the means of subsistence beyond a very short 
l)eriod. Accordingly the Eomans soon threw themselves on the 
mercy of the conqueror. — Arnold, 



entangled, kiriiKnii[jiivoi, 

night saved. § 106. 

pass, 6h6s (f). valley, t^ (mv6p. 

had no other resource, 'could do 

nothing eLse.* 
icene of defeat, abide the issue, § 103, 

§105. 



do their work (sense). 

repulsed desperate attempts (coil* 

Crete). 
surprised , , . hemmed in, use krpos- 

B6Kriros and vfpi^dWo). 
threw . . . mercy (sense), § 100. 
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One day he saw a centurion who had served with him, and 
whom he knew to bo a distinguished soldier, now dragged 
through the forum on his way to his creditors' workhouse. Ho 
hastened up, protested against the indignity, and himself paid 
the debt on the spot, and redeemed the debtor. The gratitude 
and the popularity which this act won for him excited him to 
go on in the same course. He sold by public auction the most 
valuable part of liis landed property, and declared that he would 
never see a fellow-citizen made a bondsman for debt so long as 
he had the means of relieving him. So well did he fulfd this 
promise that he was said to have advanced money to no fewer 
than four hundred debtors, without requiring any interest to be 
paid to him, and thus to have discharged their debts and saved 
theni from bondage. Such generosity obtained for him the 
unbounded affection of the people ; he was called the * Father 
of tlie Commons ;' and his house in the Capitol was always beset 
by a multitude of citizens. — Arnold, 

centurion, \oxay6s. fulfil promise (concrete). § 00. 

forum, iryopd. interest , t6kos. 

workhouse, ipyaarijptoy. generosity obtained for him (con- 

protested ,,.indigniti/, } 32, § 104. Crete). §106. 

gratitude and popularity . . . excited unbounded, use aiUrpas. 

him, § 106. commons, tqixos. 

course, use Zuxnp&ffffiffBai. beset, say * the multitude gathered.' 
public auction, say * publicly.' - 



cv. 

It is very true he knew of many combinations to assassinate 
luin by those who he believed wished the -king no good ; and 
when he had discovered the design of Syndercombe, who was a 
very stout man, and one who had been much in his favour, and 
who had twice or thrice, by wonderful and unexpected accidents, 
been disappointed in the minute he made sure to kill him, and 
had caused him to be apprehended, his behaviour was sc 
resolute in his examination and trial, as if he thought he should 
still be able to do it, and it was manifest he had many more 
associates who were undiscovered, and as resolute as himself: 
and though he had got him condemned to die, the fellow's 
carriage and words were such as if he knew well how to avoid 
the judgment, "which made Cromwell believe that a party in the 
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army would attempt his rescue; whereupon he gave strict 
charge that he should be carefully looked to in the tower, and 
three or four of the guard always with him day and night. 
And at the day appointed for his execution those troops 
Cromwell was most confident of were placed upon the Tower- 
hill, where the gallows were erected ; but when the guard 
called Syndercombo to arise in the morning they found him 
dead, in his bed. — Clarendon. 

knew of manyy etc. § QQ. examination^ use i\iyx<o, 

wished no goody say * hostile.' assoetatesy * conspirators.* 

stout, * bravo.* carriage , use vxniJ'-o. and SoKico, 

wonderful . . . disappointed. § 113. rescue, execution. § 99. 
apprehend, * arrest.* 



CVL 

Only Muskery expressly refused that either himself or any of 
his men should leave their colours, till, according to liis articles, 
they should march into France. He said it was not consistent 
with his honour to do otherwise. But he declared that as soon 
as he should come into France he would leave his regiment in • 
their quarters, and would himself ride to the Court and demand 
his pass, which, by his contract with the Cardinal, was to be 
given to liim whenever his o\yn king should demand his service, 
and his regiment should likewise be permitted to march with 
him. It was ui'ged to him that it was now in his own power to 
dispose of himself, which he might lawfully do, but that when 
ho was found in France he would no more have it in his po^er. 
He said ho was bound to ask his dismission, and the Cardinal 
v/as bound to give it, and when he had done his part he was 
very confident the Cardinal would not break his word with him ; 
but if he should he would get nothing by it, for he knew his 
men would follow him whithersoever he went ; an^ therefore 
desired his uncle to assifro the king and Don Juan that ho 
would within six weeks return, and if he might have quarters 
assigned him his regiment should bo there within a few days 
after liim. — Clarendon. 

colours, rh arpdrevfia. cardinal, say 6 Apxay. 

r7r/ic/t'.s, * agreement,* using verb. dispose of himself, * go whore ho 
consistent, etc. § 112. pleased.* 

court, regiment, quarters (sense). six weeks, say * forty days.* 

his pass, 'that he should bo al- quarters assigned {ismi\)mj), 
lowed,' etc. 
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cvn. 

The Marquis of Ornrond had frankly offered to the king that 
he would privately go into England and confer with those who 
were most forward, and if he found their counsels were discreetly 
laid he would encourage them, and unite all the rest to them, 
and if matters were not ripe he would compose them to be quiet, 
and there was no man in England affected to the king^s strvice 
who would not be readily advised by him. The Chancellor 
would by no means consent to his journey as an unreasonable 
adventure upon an improbable design, seeing no ground to 
imagine they could do anything. But the Marquis exceedingly 
undervalued any imagination of danger, and it cannot be con- 
ceived with what security all men ventured every day in the 
height of Cromwell's jealousy and vigilancy to go into England, 
and to stay a month in London and return again. The king 
consenting to the journey, the chief care was that the Marquis's 
absence from Bruges might not create jealousy and discourse 
whither he should be gone. Therefore it was for some time 
discoursed that the Marquis of Ormond was to go into Germany 
to the Duke of Newburgh (who was known to have affection 
for the king), and that he should from thence bring with him 
two regiments for the service of his Majesty. — Clarendon, 



marqtiia (omit). unreasonable . . . desijn. § 113, 

frankly f coupus. ground. § 103, 

forward^ ' eager.* it cannot be conceived. § 162. 

unitCj ' persuade to join.* in the height . . . vigilancy^ use 

ripe, § 110. Kaivep, and partici|des. § 85. 

affected y use <ppov4(a or irpSOvfxos. regiment, say \6xo5, 

chancellor, say dicixodhriSf perhaps. 



CVIII. 

My lord contemned the notion of danger, and asked what 
tlicy could fear while he was their lord lieutenant, and ready to 
servo them with his life. Mr. Hutchinson told him they had 
some grounds to apprehend danger by reason of the daily 
passing of armed men through the country, vrhcreof there was 
now on(3 troop in the town, and that before they could repair to 
my lord they might be destroyed in his absence, and withal 
urged to him examples of their insolence ; but my lord replied 
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to all the urgency of the king's occasions for the ammunition, 
which were such that he could not dispense with it. It was in 
vain to argue with him the property the country had in it, heing 
bought with their money, and, therefore, not to be taken 
without their consent; my lord declared himself positively 
resolved to take it ; whereupon Mr. Hutchinson left him. By 
the time Mr. Hutchinson came down a good company was 
gathered together, whom Mr. Hutchinson acquainted with what 
had passed between him and my lord, and they told him that if 
he would but please to stand by them they would part with all 
their blcod before he should have any of it, and said, moreover, 
they would go up and tumble my lord and the sheriff out of the 
windows. — Mrs, Hutchimon, 

the notion. § 32. property, use /jLheari. or irposiJKei. 

lord lieutenant, 6.pxuv. country, ^rjixos. 

serve with his life, § 112. stand by, * help.* 

troop, \6xos. part . . . blood (sense). 

before. § 79. tumble, iK^dXKot, 

urgency . , . tpith it (concrete). § 99. window, dvpis (f). 



CIX. 

For the command of the town he rejoiced not in it, but looked 
upon it as a great burden; yet, since it was conferred as an 
honour upon him, he should not decline serving them who had 
thought him worthy of it, except it gave distaste to any of those 
present, which, if it did, he would esteem it an obligation if 
they would but declare it before he published his commission. 
They all unanimously replied they were not only contented but 
exceedingly well pleased with it. Then the governor told them 
if they were real, as they professed, he should expect their 
ready and free concurrence with him in all affairs tending to the 
public service ; and again he earnestly desired them if they had 
any dislikes, either of himself personally, or of the alteration of 
the town out of the hands it had been in the last year, that they 
would now freely declare it, for as he should take it exceedingly 
kindly of them to do so at this time, so if after he had under- 
taken the charge there should be any thwarting or crossing of 
powers and commands between them he should not bear it; 
for as ho should not stand upon all punctual niceties in his 
command, so he would not be abridged of the just and lawful 
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power due to him in his place. They all unanimously answered 
it was very fit and just he should have it, and they would 
rather endeavour to uphold him in it than in any way to 
retrench it. — Mrs. Hutchinson, 



eomtnandyXise&pxfty' (This is or. obi.) eoneurrenee, disHkei, alteration {con- 

gave distaste* § 106. crete). 

published . . . eommission, *■ made stand on niceties, § 112. 

known that he had been ap« abridged^ eaj 'none should trans* 

pointed.* gress.* 

not only, § 189, § 190. retrench, ' diminish.' 



ex. 

TIio attempting to preserve this place in the midst of so 
many potent enemies, was a work of no small difficulty ; and 
nothing but an invincible courage, and a passionate zeal for the 
interest of God. and his country, could have engaged Mr. 
Hutchinson, who did not, through youthful inconsideration and 
improvidence, want a foresight of those dangers and travails he 
then undertook. He knew well enough that the town was more 
than half disaffected to the parliament ; that had they been all 
otherwise, they were not half enough to defend it against any 
unequal force ; that they were far from the parliament and their 
armies, and could not expect any timely relief or assistance from 
them ; that he himself was the forlorn hope of those who were 
engaged with him ; that the gentlemen who were on horseback, 
when they could no longer defend their country, might at least 
save their lives by a handsome retreat to the army ; but that he 
must stand victorious, or fall, tying himself to an indefensible 
town. Although his colonel (Pienepont) might seem to be in 
the same hazard, yet he was wise enough to content himself with 
the name, and leave Mr. Hutchinson to act in all things, the glory 
of which, if they succeeded, he hoped to assume ; if they failed, 
he thought he had a retreat. — 3Irs, Ilutcldnson, 

attempthig. § 106. parJiamcnt, ^nfios. 

iiothinrf but invincible, say * had he forlorn hope, * they had no hope 

not been,' etc. except.' 

through youthjul ... * not being handsome, ' honourably.' 

young and inipi-udent.* was ivise enough, etc, (sense) 
more than half, ih vKioy, 
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CXI. 

Here lie made some siaj^ till the king, marching from 
Shrewsbury, occasioned some apprehension of his going up to 
London ; for which cause my lord left part of his artillery be- 
hind him, and followed the king's motion, which the king 
perceiving, took an opportunity, before his artillery and the foot 
left with it were come up to him, and resolved to give him 
battle, which was not declined on the other side, but fought 
with doubtful success, the circumstances whereof may be read 
at large in the stories of those things. The king's general was 
slain, and his standard was taken though not kept ; but on the 
other side also, there were many brave men slain and prisoners. 
My lord of Essex marched to Coventry ; the king took up his 
quarters at Oxford, from whence Prince Kupert flew about the 
country with his body of horse, plundered and did many bar- 
barous things ; insomuch that London, growing into apprehen- 
sions of tlie king's army, the parliament called back the Earl of 
Essex to quarter about London ; and he being returned thither, 
the king was advanced as far as Colebrooke, wheire he was 
presented with a petition from the parliament for accommodation, 
to which he answered, with a protestation to God, how much he 
was grieved for his subjects' sufferings, and, in order to peace, 
was willing to reside near London, to receive their propositions, 
and to treat with them. — Mrs. Hutchinson, 

oeeasionedy xapdx^' circumstances at large, use Koff tKocr* 

artillery f TapaffK€vfi. rov, 

opportunity before. § 79. stories, use 01 ffvyypd^amts, 

with doubtful success, say IffSpporos. accommodation, (Htfifiaais, 

sufferings. } 105. 



CXIL 

Then calling together his soldiers, he once again represented 
to them their condition, and told them, that being religious and 
honest men, he could be assured no extremity would make them 
fail in what they found themselves strong enough to undertake ; 
and therefore he should not fear to let them freely understand 
their danger, which yet they had power to shun, and there- 
fore whatever misery might be the issue of their undertaking, 
they could not justly impute it to him, it being their own 
election. For after this summons they must expect the enemy, 
and to be reduced to the lowest extremity by them that thought 

IIUO.O.P.] ^ 
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could reach. It must not move them to see their houses flaming, 
and, if need were, themselves firing them for the puhlic advan- 
tage, or to see the pieces of their families crueDy abused and 
consumed before them ; they must resolve upon hard duty, 
fierce assaults, poor and sparing diet, perhaps famine, and the 
■want of all comfortable accommodations. Nor was there very 
apparent hope of reUef at last, but more than common hazard of 
losing their lives, either in defence of their fort or of the place, 
which, for want of good fortifications, was not, in human pro- 
bability, tenable against such an army as threatened it. — Mrs, 
Hutchinson, 

no extremity. § 113, abuse, dr/iSu {Briovy). 

reduced extremity y ^(rxara vaOe'iy, want comfortable aceommodaiUmSf 

that thouffht . . . reach (sense). use irdant xa^c^«^s JkoKwrSfu. 

fttoved. ^ X14. in httman probability, &$ awh rod 

pieces^ K\ripot. hfdpuvlvov ciK<£4rcu. § 65. 



CXIIL 

When the parliament found themselves so much at their ease, 
and so much without apprehension of farther insecurity, they 
lioartily wished that general Monk was again in his old quarters 
in Scotland. But he continued his march towards London, 
without oxix^cting their orders, so they knew not how to com- 
nm!\d him to n>turn whom they had sent for to assist them, 
without wooing him and giving him thanks and reward for his 
jdvut Horvioo ; yet they sent to him their desii*e, that all his 
fonnvs might bo stnit kick to Scotland, and that he would not 
oomo to London with above five hundred horse; but he, having 
mM\t baok iw n\any as ho knew woidd be sufficient for any work 
thoy tHudd havo to do in those northern parts, continued his 
nuvivh with au army of alwut five thousand horse and foot, 
oouAisting of such ivmuis in whoso afiections to liim he had full 
ooutidonoo. AVhon ho oamo to York, he found that city in the 
possoMwiou of tho lonl Fairfax, who rocoived him with open 
anuj«» and as if ho hatl dr:\wu ihoso forces together and seized 
Upon tl\j>t p|;uv to pn^vont tho army's ixx^i^essin^ it, and to make 
h\?« mhauoo i\uo Knglaud tho los,-^ intorruptod.— CZamzJ^n. 

♦<4.>v^r... ^mum- coy:i:.h,i\ ,,, affection. §09. 

!:.f*r7''''^*^'''^^ ,^105^ oi^*« .;ms (.^n.i'). §110. 

WSt lo**/ Nw,Ny, > to ivuiu ttot haWusr cmi «« if. § 159. 

^^'^^^^^ mJrunce interrupted (sense). § lia 
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CXIV. 

Lambert, surprised with this discovery, and fiiwiing that one 
of his troops had forsaken him, saw his enemy much superior to 
him in number, and therefore sent to desire that they might 
treat together, which the other was content to do. Lambert 
proposed to him that tliey might restore Eichard to be protector, 
and promised to unite all liis credit to the support of that interest. 
Eut Ingoldsby (besides that ho well understood the folly and 
impossibility of that undertaking) had devoted himself to a 
better interest, and adhered to the general, because he presumed 
that he did intend lo servo the king, and so rejected this over- 
ture. Whereupon both parties prepared to fight, when another 
of Lambert's trooi)s forsaking him, and putting themselves under 
the enemy, he concluded that his safety would depend upon his 
flight ; which he thought to secure by the swiftness of his horse. 
Eut Ingoldsby keeping his eye on him, and being as well horsed, 
overtook him and made him prisoner, after he had in vain used 
great and much importunity to him that he would permit him 
to escape. — Clarendon. 

protector, tpx<uV' when another, miud you moke Hke 
unite all his credit to the support, principal clause the most impor- 

etc. (abstract and concrete), ' all tant one. 

whom he could persuade,' etc. put under, use /AtBianifu. 

adhered, * was faithful.' keeping his eye, § 178. 

rejected overture, § 99. importunity (concrete, sense}. 

cxv. 

Philip, who seems to have shunned any direct intercourse 
with his Flemish subjects, had been averse to have Egmont, or 
any other envoy, sent to Madrid. •■^ learning that the mission 
was at length settled, he wrote to Margaret that he had made 
up his mind to receive the count graciously, and to show no dis- 
content with the conduct of the lords. That the journey, 
however, was not without its perils, may be inferred from a 
singular document that has been preserved to us. It is signed 
by a number of Egmont's personal friends, each of whom traced 
his signature in his own blood. In this paper the parties pledge 
their faith, 5s true knights and gentlemen, that if any harm be 
done to Count Egmont, during his absence, they will take ample 
vengeance on Cardinal Granvelle, or whoever might be the 
author of it. The cardinal seems to have been the personidca- 
tion of evil with the Flemings of every degree. This instrument, 
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wlii^;}i W/'iH iV,\)(m\AA witli ilic C/OuntcKH K^^norit, wa« ^ul^scriWl 
with iJjc iMWwi'M of W'vcii iiohh'/Af uioKt of th^jiri afU^rwanlu c^^ii- 
Hpicuoiw in tho troubloM of the country. One ini^ht inia;;inc 
IJiat Hucli a document wjw nioro likely to alann than to rcawsurc 
the wifrj t'i whom it vraa iuhlmmcd. — Motley, 

inter c(fur$ef um fftryyiyyo^uu. that if, ^ fA^y aiiar * pWffc/ 

wrote that, * wrttUi a iiSlUst thai/ per Monijlca lion of evil, ^ 112. 

fnay be inferred from, * wo gncwt/ inttrument, evti^Xeuov, itfr tlw? rert 

it i» signed, May ' thU ctminu^ , , • way * msren nohUn nwore,* 

jmuCbf* ffv^ifi^Xatov wotf^ffeurBcu, contpleuous , , . country, * taking* 

/raeed »ifjnature, Hay * wrote/ part with gUrry in the afmUutt/ 

hni{/ht» and gentlemen^ * hravo and alarm , , , rea»»ure, urn ^6fiot and 

li//U0Kt/ iXwit or 0pdffot, or tlio verbif, 

CXVI. 

TFjih journey tlierefore ntUjrly ilafaccA tlie reptitation of the 
Sjifirtanx, in Huch wiwj tliat they did no longer demand the 
coiulxK^i of the army, which wa« U) ltd mwAf nor any manner of 
\)V(tc4ii\iin(yft : but Hf;n/ling aml)a>i8arIorH from Hf>arta, and from all 
the citicH whidi held league with it, unto Athene, they offered 
U) yiiild the admiralty U) the Athenians, njrjue«ting that they 
thenwelveg might Txj generahj hy land, lliix lia/1 Ix^cn a c^mi- 
jK^Hition well agrr;<;ing with the «ituati^n and quality of i\urAtt 
two citieH ; hut it wa» rejrj^iUjd, hiCAiuaa the marinern and otherK 
that were to ha employed at w^a, were men of no mark or 
estimation, in regard of thowj cjmijrdnuiH of hor«<j and fcK>t, 
whercr^f the hmd-army wa« rx^miKiunded, who Tx^ing all gentlemen 
or dimtxm of Athens were U) liave wjrved und(;r the I^ac^^- 
<hi;monianff. Wherefore it was agrrjed tliat the authority should 
!><} rlividwl hy time, the Athenians ruling five days, the 
JjU'juhf'AnoumiH otlw^r five, ami m succ^^'ssively, tliat r^ach of them 
shouhl liave command of all hAh hy land and hy sea. It in ' 
manifr^t, that in this c^>nclusion vain ambition was more reganh^l 
tlian the c^miuum profit ; which must (f£ naejtfwiiy 1x5 very slowly 
udvuncj'Af' wWe cAniMilUiiwn, res^ilution, and performance^ are 
so often U) cliange hantis. 

Thi* journey , . , Hpartane. 4 106. compounded {ntiMtt), 

conduct, fiy^fioviaf precedence (vtsrh), gentlemen, iXtlBtpoi. 

eompotition * agreomt'nt/ agreeiug by tiioo, KofrA, 

*wr/rthy,* vain amhition, j 106, 

situation and quality, { 113« the common profit, rh noiyTj <rtftt4>iptnf, 

at tea, * in tA\\\m.* eonmultation, da, iwmmi — vurhtij, 

of no mark, olfZivot i^un, c/fauge hande, ^ 112. 
h regard of, w/f6t (a;. 
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CXVII. 

The fowls ate so eagerly, so said their keeper to the consul, 
that some of the corn dropped from their mouths on the ground. 
This was the best possible omen. But just as the consul was 
on the point of giving the signal for action, Papirius came to 
tell him that the keeper had made a false report. Some of his 
comrades have declared the truth, said the young man ; and far 
from eagerly eating, the fowls would not touch their food at all. 
Thou hast done thy duty in telling me this, replied the general ; 
but let the keeper see to it, if he has belied the gods. His 
report to me is that the omens are most favourable, and therefore 
I forthwith give the signal for battle. But do you see, he added 
to some centurions who stood by, that this keeper and his 
comrades be set in the front ranks of the legions. Ere the 
battle-cry was raised on either side, a chance javelin sjbruck the 
guilty keeper, and he fell dead. His fate was instantly reported 
to the consul. The gods, he exclaimed, are amongst us ; their 
vengeance has fallen on the guilty ! While he spoke, a crow 
was heard just in front of him to utter a full and loud cry. 
Kevcr did the gods more manifestly declare their presence and 
favour, exclaimed the consul, and forthwith the signal was given, 
aiid the Eoman battle-cry arose loud and joyful. — Atmold, 

keeper^ imfifKrinis. hattle'Cry, iraiav, 

onien^ oiaySs. chance (sense). 

far from, § 189. his fate, § 103 sqq. 

tee thaty dpare oirws. § 8. presence and favour, § lOG. 

ccnturiottf KoxaySs. 

[In this exercise consult § 134.] 



CXVIII. 

We came thither in the night, and indeed were very much 
distressed by sore and tempestuous wind and rain. After a long 
march, we knew not well how to dispose of ourselves ; but 
finding an old Abbey in the suburbs, and some cabins and poor 
houses, — wo got into them, and had opportunity to send the 
Garrison a summons. They shot at my trumpet ; and would 
not listen to him, for an hour's space : but having some Officers 
in our party whom they knew, I sent them. To let them know 
I was there with a good part of the Army. We shot not a shot 
at them ; but they were very angry, and fired very earnestly 
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upon us ; telling us, It was not a time of night to send a 
summons. But yet in the end, the Governor was willing to 
send out two commissioners, — I think rather to see whethei 
there was a force sufficient to force him, than to any other end. 
After almost a whole night spent in treaty, the Town was de- 
livered to me the next morning, upon terms which we usually 
call honourahle ; which I was the willinger to give, because I 
had little above Two hundred foot, and neither ladders nor guns, 
nor any thing else to force them. — Cromwell. 

tore and tempestuous^ /jLtyas Koi it was not a time of nighty uso 

XaA.€Tr<Js. vpo<rJK€i, 

dispose of ourselves* § 114. commissioners, irpftrfieis. 

Abbey, Up6v, in treaty, § 99. 

cabin, KaXi^ri, which . . call, &s pofil^iTcu, 

a summons, use vpoKoiKutrBai, gu/n, /ii7X^^* 
tmmpet, KTJpu^. 

CXIX. 

In the course of Caesar's rapid march, he first learnt the resis- 
tance he might expect from the Massilians, whose resources 
were of the greatest importance to him. Immediately on his 
arrival, he demanded an interview with the fifteen men in whom 
the government . was vested. They proceeded confidently to 
confer with him in the camp, and in answer to his invitation to 
acknowledge the authority of the Eoman senate, rather than 
submit to the dictation of a private citizen, they replied that 
* the republic, as they understood, was divided in the interests 
of Ca3sar and Pompeius. As they owed much to both, and 
could not presume to decide between such competitors, they 
conceived it to be their duty to close their gates equally a^inst 
either.' 

But no sooner had they left the proconsijl's presence, than the 
Pompeian general appeared with his squadron in the harbour, 
and was at once admitted within the city with open arms. A 
general was all they needed : all else they had in abundance, 
and their enthusiasm was fully equal to any demands. 

he learnt the resistance, etc. $ 113. in the interests of say rpbs iKar4pov, 

resources, fio/ijeeia here, or vero. competitors, iarraywvurT'lls, 

<;f importance, xp^o'tM^S' open arms, §110. 

vested, § 112, no sooner. { 71. 

aeknowledge the authoritff, tr^Koos enthtmoim^mae rpo0ufi€urOau 
yfyyea^ai. 
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CXX. 

When at last Postuinius was ready to commenco active 
operations against the enemy his pride displayed itself in a 
new form. It has been related that Fabius was commanding an 
army in Samnium, where he was now besieging Cominium, 
which though taken and burnt by the Eomans some time 
before had been again fortified by the Samnites. The consul 
ordered Fabius to withdraw from the place. Fabius pleaded 
the authority of the senate, by which he had been continued in 
his command for the very purpose on which he was now 
engaged ; and the senate itself sent a deputation to Postumius 
requiring him not to oppose their decree. But he replied to the 
deputies that so long as he was consul it was for him to dictate 
to the senate, not the senate to him. The deputies, though they 
had scarcely hoped to prevail "with a general so self-willed, yet 
could never have expected to receive so insolent a reply, but as 
their orders were limited to the delivery of the message, and 
they did not see how they could dispute the consul's authority, 
returned home without doing anything further. Postumius 
marched straight to Cominium to compel Falpius to obedience. 
Fabius did not attempt to resist him, and the consul took the 
command of both armies and sent Fabius home. — Arnold. 

active operations, * attack.' it was for him, § 111. 

pride . . . Tiew form. § 108, use to receive, Hhat he would reply . . .* 

crefxvvyopuUf and roi6v9€ aZ rpAvov. orders . . . message, § 106. 

continued . , . commandjTise tri, dispute . • . authoritt/, &ir€(0ety. § 10. 
decree (concrete). 



CXXL 

After a short interval Charles, turning to Philip, who, in 
an attitude of deep respect, stood awaiting his commands, he 
thus addressed him : — * If the vast possessions which are now 
bestowed on you had come by inheritance there would be 
abundant cause for gratitude. How much more when they 
come as a free gift in the lifetime of your father ! But, however 
large the debt, I shall consider it all repaid if only you discharge 
your duty to your subjects. So rule over them that men shdl 
commend and not censure me for the part I am now acting. 
Go on as you have begun. Fear God ; live j ustly ; respect the laws ; 
above aU, cherish the interests of religion ; and may the Almighty 
bless you with a son, to whom, when old and strickaia. ^«V&l 
disease, you may be able to lesiga yo\>i\^^^W3a.-w^'Qsx^ ^^jsss^ 
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good-will with whicli I now resign mine to you.* As lie ceased, 
Pliilip much affected would have thrown himself at his father's 
feet, assuring him of his intention to do all in his power to 
merit such goodness, but Charles, raising his son, tenderly 
embraced him, while the tears flowed fast down his cheeks. 
Charles, exhausted by his efforts and deadly pale, sank back 
upon his seat, while mth feeble accents he exclaimed, as he 
gazed on his people, * God bless you I God bless you !* — Motley. 

in an attitude^ say &s. discharge f etc. (simple sense). 

had come (make * you* the sub- interests . . . religion^ rh ruv Bquv. 

ject). §106. affected^ ^-weGprn^* . 
by inheritance y^^i^hQir* (9ia$6xojuou) thrown himself , viwr a, 

would be, § ^4(3)* accents, (fxavii. 

however, use * although.' bless, ff<i(ia (put thia indirect). 

debt, x«P'y« r^Jf(t!/i &To5oi/yoi. [See § 134]. 



CXXII. 

Charles, in order to cover this barbarous perfidy, pretended 
that a conspiracy of the Huguenots to seize his person had been 
suddenly detected, and that he had been necessitated for his 
own defence to proceed to this severity against them. He sent 
orders to Fenelon, his ambassador in England, to ask an 
audience, and to give Elizabeth this account of the late trans- 
action. That minister, a man of probity, abhorred the treachery 
and cruelty of his court, and even scrupled not to declare that 
he was now ashamed to bear the name of Frenchman ; yet he 
was obliged to obey his orders, and make use of that apology 
which had been prescribed to him. He met with that reception 
from all the courtiers which he knew the conduct of his master 
had so well merited. [Nothing could be more awful than the 
solemnity of his audience, A melancholy sorrow sat on every 
face. Silence, as in the dead of night, reigned through all the 
chambers of the royal apartment ; the courtiers and ladies, clad 
in deep mourning, were ranged on both sides, and allowed him to 
pass without affording him one salute or favourable look, until 
he was admitted to the queen herself. — Hume. 

in order . . . perfidy. \ 113. met with . . . reception. § 112. 

proceed . . . severity, * pimish thus sorrow . . . face. § 112. 

severely.' clad . . . mourning, TtpOacus IxvKrcf • 

probity, use ottovBouos. silence reigned. § 110. 

court, * the chief citizens,' * those until. § 81. 

about the king.' 

[Turn all the abstracts here carefully, { 113, $ 114.] 
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CXXIII. 

Elizabeth, when these queries with the other transactions 
were laid before her, began to think that they pointed towards 
a conclusion more decisive and more advantageous than she had 
hitherto expected. She determined, therefore, to bring the 
matter into full light, and, under pretext that the distance from 
her person retarded the proceedings of her commissioners, she 
ordered them to come to London, and there continue the con- 
ferences. On their appearance she immediately joined in 
commission with them some of the most considerable of her 
council. The Queen of Scots, who knew nothing of these 
secret motives, and who expected that fear or decency would 
still restrain Murray from proceeding to any violent accusation 
against her, expressed an entire satisfaction in the adjournment, 
and declared that the affair being under the immediate inspec- 
tion of Elizabeth, was now in the hands where she most desired 
to rest it. The conferences were accordingly continued at 
Hampton Court, and Mary's commissioners as before made no 
scruple to be present. — Hume. 

queries . . . tratisaciions (concrete), distance . . . commissioners, § 100. 

say irvdofifyrff and put the other most consider able j ol vdyv. 

words into dependent clauses. motives^ use Siayoovfiou, 

pointed . . . conclusion [aeiiSG)^ *that decency ^ use alexw- 

tho matter would turn out more immediate ins2)€ctiony * present and 

completely successful . , .* watching.' § 99. 

full light. \ UO, § 178. hands, § 110. 



CXXIY. 

The troops, on the other hand, would derive one great advan- 
tage from the destruction of the fleet, by the addition of a 
hundred able-bodied soldiers, before required to man the vessels. 
Eut, even if the fleet had been saved, it could have been of 
little service in their present expedition ; since they would not 
need it if they succeeded, while they would be too far in the 
interior to profit by it if they failed. He besought them to turn 
their thoughts in another direction. To be thus calculating 
chances and means of escape was unworthy of brave souls. 
They had set their hands to the work -, to look back, as they 
advanced, would be their ruin. They had only to resume their 
former confidence in themselves and their general, and success 
was certain, * As for me/ he concluded, * I have chosen my 
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part. I will remain here, while there is one to bear. me com- 
pany. If there be any so craven as to shrink from sharing the 
dangers of our glorious enterprise, let them go home in God's 
name. There is still one vessel left. Let them take that and 
return to Cuba. They can tell there how they deserted their com- 
mander and their comrades, and patiently wait till we return ^ 
laden with the spoils of the Aztecs.* — Prescott. 



able bodied^ it^tSfiaxoi* 

man, *fill.' 

chancesy * what might happen.* 

look back, § 110. 

conchidedy t^ rtX^vr&v, 

chosen my part ^ 'resolved* 



enterprise . , . danger^ uce mryKiv- 

in God^s name, xpits 0€&v, (The 
sentences here should be less 
short and sharp than in English.) 
[See § 134.1 



cxxv. 

Immediately after the unhappie surprize of the bridges the 
lieftenant-collonell sent away to his brother a post, who by 
some of the lower fords got over the water, and carried his sad 
newes to London. A trumpett was sent to the bridges, and 
obtein'd the dead bodies of the souldiers who were slaine at the 
surprize, and they were brought up to the towne in carts and 
buried. There was about twenty of them, very good and stout 
men, though it availed them not in their last need, when a 
multitude had seized them unawares. All that day a body of 
the enemie fac*d the towne, which, through terrors without and 
discouragements and discontents within, was in a very sad 
posture. The mallignant faction suggested to the towne that 
the castle would be the cause of their ruine ; that the governor 
and his souldiers would secure themselves there, and leave the 
towne undefended; and because the lieftenant-colloneU was 
very strict that none of the castle souldiers should lie out of 
their quarters, least that place might be surprized as well as the 
other, the townsmen renewed their raylings against the castle, 
and their mallice to all that were in it, but the lieftenant- 
colloneU, regarding none of their uniust raylings, by .God's 
blessing upon his vigilance, kept the towne and castle tni his 
brother's retume. — Mrs^ Hutchinson, 



surprize, use aKlaKOfiat. 

lieftenant'Collonelly 6 arpaTJiyds, 

post, &Yy€\os, 

ford, v6pos. 

trumpet, ic^pv^. 

cart, &/io^a. 

atouti ^^X^P^Si KapT£p6s. 



sad posture, x^f «s ^x^*^» 
malignant faction, ol rcb ficuriKtms 

<f>poyovpres, 
castle, &Kp6iro\is, 
quarters, x^p^ov. 
railings , . . malice, § 100. 
by God^s, etc., ahv r^ 6cy. 
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The consul resorted to further artifices to get proofs of this 
nature into his hands. He succeeded in securing, with letters 
on their persons, certain agents employed by the conspirators in 
the city. Having made himseK master of these documents he 
caused the culprits to be suddenly arrested. They were pro- 
duced successively before the senate, and confronted with their 
own messengers, and the evidence of their own hands and seals. 
The senate in secret session investigated the charges, and 
pondered the disclosures of their accomplices. From these 
private sources it might learn the particular business assigned to 
each of the associates, which of them should assassinate the 
consul, which seize the public treasure, which set fire to the 
city, together with the signals concerted between them, and the 
contemplated division of the spoil. But in the speech which 
was addressed to the people upon the close of the examination, 
and the conviction of the prisoners, he submitted to them no 
proof of the existence of such designs. He contented himself 
with declaring the evidence upon wMch they had been convicted 
to be in correspondence with Catilina, a public enemy, and their 
intercourse with certain envoys of the Allobroges. — Merivale. 

proofs of this nature, ' tliat in this private sources, etc., say lSi<f fjirjv^m 

way the matter might be clear.' wdai. 

on their person, § 112. concerted, tipjifievos, (TvyKdfieyos, 

confronted, use ipom-lou, or xdp^ifii, correspondence, ov/jLirpda-ffeu/. 

session, use /8ovA.€u — intercourse, ovyylyvetrOat, 

[This exerdsei if simplified according to § 107 — § 114, will iBevery easy.] 

cxxvn. 

Antonius himself showed great tardiness and indecision ; his 
conduct was open to the suspicion of sympathy, if not of concert, 
with the enemy he was sent to subdue. But, fortunately for 
the republic, his lieutenants were men of vigour and activity. 
The praetor Metellus Celer, had checked, by the rapidity of his 
movements, the spirit of disaffection which was beginning to 
manifest itself in GrauL He was at the head of three legions, 
with which he occupied Picenum and Umbria, and watched the 
northern flanks of the Apennines. Hasty and ill-concerted 
risings in Bruttium and Apulia had also been speedily 
quelled ; yet, if Catilina could have burst from the toils by 
which he was suirounded, he might have taken advantage of 
the winter season* to rouse rebellion throughout Italy, and have 
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collected resources for another year's campaign. The news of 
the detection and defeat of the conspiracy reached him in the 
neighbourhood of Faesulae. His first impulse was to make for 
Gaul, with which view he traversed the territory of Pistoria, 
and was about to cross the Apennines, when he found himself 
confronted by Metellus. — Merivcde. 



indecision, use iiropos. 
conduct , . . concert. § 113. 
sympathy , use (ppovtiy. 
lieutenants, say Swapxot, 
rapidity of movcinentM. ^114. 
nortJiernJIanks, rb. irphs koptw. 



ilUconeerted, * nnprepared.' 
toils, * plots ' (only concrete). 
taken advantage, omit. 
rouse rebellion, use h^unimu* 
resources, iirtTfidfia, 
for another. § 67. 



CXXYIIL 

"Mi. Hutchinson was much vexed to see the country wasted, 
and that little part of it which they could only hope to have 
contribution from, eaten up by a company of men who instead 
of relieving, devoured them, and Hotham's soldiers having taken 
away goods from some honest men he went to him to desire 
restitution of them, and that he would restrain his soldiers from 
plunder ; whereupon, Hotham replied, * He fought for liberty, 
and expected it in all things.' Eeplies followed, and they grew 
to high language, Hotham bidding him if he found himself 
grieved to complain to the Parliament. ]Mr. Hutchinson was 
passionately concerned, and this being in the open field Colonel 
Cromwell, who had IDcewise had great provocations from him, 
began to show himself afiected with the country's injuries and 
the idle waste of such a considerable force through the inexperi- 
ence of the chief commander and the disobedience and irre- 
gularities of the others. So they at that time being equally 
zealous for the pubhc service advised together to seek a remedy, 
and despatched away a post to London, who had no greater joy 
in the world than such employments as tended to the displacing 
of great persons, whether they deserved it or not ; him they sent 
away immediately from the JDlace to inform the Parliament of 
llotliam's carriage, and the strong presumptions they had of his 
treachery, and ill management of their forces.— -ilfr6'. Hutchinson. 



eaten up, * ravaged.* 

instfead of, fi^ hri. § 188. 

high language. § 106, § 112. 

passionately concerned, dyavoiccw. 

irregularity, avofiia. 

idle waste, say 6 o05<v wa\i(rK^Tou. 



Joy, use iJStov. 

tended to, di &v ijfitWov, &o. 
displacing, aTifi6u>. 
carriage, * conduct.* 
presumptions^ {nrom-^^w. 
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The affair was conducted with such secrecy that it did not 
reach the ears of the Spaniards. But their general was not one 
who allowed himself, sleeping or waking, to be surprised on his 
post. Fortunately the night appointed was illumined by the 
fuU beams of an autumnal moon, and one of the vedettes per- 
ceived by its light, at a considerable distance, a large body of 
Indians moving towards the Christian lines. He was not slow 
in giving the alarm to the garrison. 

The Spaniards slept, as has been said, with their arms by 
their sides, while their horses picketed near them stood ready 
saddled. In five minutes the whole camp was under arms, 
when they beheld the columns of the Indians cautiously ad- 
vancing over the plain, their heads just peering above the tall 
maize with which the land was partiaDy covered. Cortes deter- 
mined not to abide the assault in his intrenchments, but to sally 
out and pounce on the enemy when he had reached the bottom 
of the hilL 

Slowly and stealthily the Indians advanced while the Christian 
camp, hushed in profound silence, seemed to them buried in 
slumber. But no sooner had they reached the slope of the 
rising ground than they were astounded by the deep battle-cry 
of the Spaniards, followed by the instantaneous apparition of 
the whole army as they sallied forth from the works, and poured 
down the sides of the hill. — Prescott 

illumined, etc., say simply *the Jive minutes y ^qm6)s!Lj* 
moon shone bright, it being late peering, inr^pix^iv. 

summer.* maize, * com.' 

redettes, ^Ihsutt^, pounce on, irndtadou, 

give alaiin, firii^fiv rh vpayna, no sootier. § 71. 

picketed, Sc$c/i/vot. slope, rh Karayres. 

saddled, * prepared.* battle-cry, iroudy. 

[In the last swntence make the vorbs come in tlio natural order (§ 193), 

the real order of events.] 

CXXX. 



Tims thwarted and harassed Bibulus engaged certain of tho 
tribunes to obstruct the proceedings before the people, and 
when this resource failed he pretended to consult the auspices, 
and declared all the remainder of the year to be holy-time. Law, 
usage, and superstition combined to forbid tho transaction of 
public affairs at such a season ; it was an act of supreme audacity 
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in the consul to defy this impediment however manifestly 
factitious ; but the passions of the people proved stronger than 
their princi]ues, aud a day was appointed for moving the bill in 
the comitia. The citizens filled the fomm before dawn to pre- 
vent it being occupied by the dependents of their adversaries. 
Xevertheless respect or fear induced them to make way for 
Libulus, who boldly sought to confront Caesar himself in the 
porch r.f the temple of Castor and Pollux, whence he was about 
to (IcclainL But when he ventured to speak in opposition he 
was thrust down the steps, his fsisces broken, and himself and 
his attendants bruised and wounded. 



tribune, say Zinjuapx"^- 

consult auspices, oiuvi^oiuu. 

holy'tinUy Zeios. 

law, etc, * they held it neither legal, 

nor cnstomary, nor holy.' 
defy, * disregard.' 
faetitiouSf * raise.' 



the passions, etc { 113 (puttiiig 

•wirrttw for B^lau), 
move, €ls*^4fMt. 
comitia, iKKXtfoisL 
respect or fear, { lOd. 
porch, orod. 
declaim, hi/aiyop€af. 
fasces, ^dfiSot (f). 



CXXXL 

Two of the tribunes ordered the diadem to be taken off from 
the laurel wreath, and the man who had put it on the statue to 
be taken into custody. Upon this Csesar upbraided them hk 
strong language for endeavouring to excite the popular odiwa 
against hiin, as if he were reaUy ambitious of the kingly title ; 
and by an exercise of his censorian power, he forbade them 
acting any more as tribunes, and expelled them from the senate, 
deploring, at the same time, we are told, his own hard fortune 
in being thus obliged either to do yiolence to the clemency of 
liis nature, or to suffer his dignity to be compromised. It is 
added, that Caesar so deeply resented the conduct of these 
tribunes, that he applied to the father of Caesetius to ronounce 
his son for his seditious behaviour, promising him that he would 
amply provide for his two other sons, if he complied with his 
-SN-ishes. But the old man replied, * that Caesar should rather 
depriYC him of all his children, than prevail on him to turn one 
of tliem out of his house as deserving to be given up by his 
father.' 



tribuney dr./xapxoi, 
laurel wreath, say <rr4<*>ayo5. 
strong lingunge, iroAAa KotX Zityh.. 
popuUr 0(1 in n (sense). 



ee^isorian, nse * censor,' Tiutryrfis, 
hard fortune, § 103. 
do violence, etc. ^simplify). 
dignity eoinpromtsed, ^^pl(t<r9fu^ 
provide for. § 114. 
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Such were the two youths on whom, till his own grandchildren 
at least should arrive at maturity, the hopes of Augustus seemed 
now to rest. He required of them an entire devotion to the in- 
terests of himself and the state ; he retained them in remote 
provinces and on savage frontiers, far from the seductions of the 
capital At a distance, he well knew, their martial exploits 
would secure them the favour of the people, which they might 
easily forfeit in closer intercourse with them. Accordingly, 
wliile Tiberius was sent to quell the insurrection in Pannonia, 
Drusus had been already charged with the administration of the 
Gaulish provinces on the emperor's departure to Eome. The 
nations beyond the Alps had not yet learned resignation to the 
exactions of the Eoman officials ; and the inquisition into their 
means, together "svith the fiscal exactions consequent upon it, 
which resulted from the census now held at Lugdunum, must 
have fanned the flame of their discontent. The Germans, ever 
watching their opportunity, were preparing again to cross the 
Rhine when Drusus invited his subjects to display their loyalty 
to Augustus by erecting an altar at Lugdunum. — Merivale. 

grandchildren, viBtis. of the facts : — the people nimi- 

arrive at maturity ^ 2tvSpes ylyvtcOcu, bered at L. ; the inqiusition, what 

devotion, use 6fpairi6a, or irrrjpera, Trealth they had ; the taxes laid 

seductions, use fJuii\eae((ofjLcu, or on. 

diapdflpofiau. fanned,, ^me. § 110, § 178. 

ilte inquisition^ etc., get the sense when Drusus^ make the right verb 

here, and obserye the real order principaL 



cxxxm. 

When Otho heard that all hope was lost, and that the battle hy 
which the empire was decided had proved adverse, he took his 
resolution and called together the soldiers. It was not without 
difficulty that he calmed tliem. They clamoured in the frenzy 
of their courage and indignation, that the state could still be 
restored, that a prince, who still had his cohorts faithful, need 
not despair. Let him only keep his spirit ; they would protect 
liim and all would go well The emperor thanked them, but 
added sadly that his life was not worth such a price. He had 
not begun the civil war, and he was unwilling to bo accused 
of prolonging it. He desired neither revenge nor consolation, 
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and they slioukl hold it as a sign of his bravery, that on the 
approach of death he complained of no man. 

After tliis exhortation he retired to his tent. Hearing a 
clamour soon after, he returned into the camp, inquired what it 
was about, and learning that the soldiers were threatening with 
death all who offered to depart, he reproved the leaders of the 
disturbance, and went back. He then ordered two poniards to 
be brought him. He tried the points, to see which was the 
sharpest. Having selected the instrument of his death, he 
turned quietly round to sleep his last sleep. — Merivaie, 

the empirCy * which should reign.' such a pricey omit subst. 

adverscy nse rjcffacrOcu. civile omit. 

frenzy^ courage, indignation, use prolongingy use rov fiii KaraXicffdai, 

r6\fjiri Kcd opyfj. poniard, fAdxcupa. 

eohortiff * troops.' tried, Ttipay iroieTorOai, points (omit). 

CXXXIV. 

Vv'hile the chief criminal was yet unconscious that his plot 
was detected, Augustus summoned him into his cabinet, and 
ordered a chair to be set for him by the side of his own ; and 
then, desiring not to be interrupted, proceeded to deliver a 
discourse, which, according to his custom in matters of import- 
ance, ho had already prepared, and perhaps committed to 
writing. He reminded his uneasy auditor #f the grace he had 
bestowed upon him, though a political enemy and the son of an 
enemy ; he had granted him life, had enriched and distin- 
guished him. He had raised him to the honour of the priest- 
hood, over more than one competitor from the ranks of the 
Ca3sareans themselves. After all these favours, ho continued, 
how could you plot to take away my life ] Cinna could keep 
silence no longer : he vehemently disclaimed the horrid im- 
putation. You promised not to interrupt me, retorted Augustus, 
and proceeded calmly with his harangue, unfolding all the details 
of the conspiracy, and finally asking what end the traitor could 
have proposed to himself; how could he hope to fill the place of 
the emperor, who could not maintain his dignity as a private 
citizen 1 — Merivaie. 

into his cabinet, irap* iavrSv. ranks of the Cesareans, ruv irtp] 

uneasy auditor, jjerhaps get the idea kaur6v, 

in elsewhere. horrid imputation (sense). 

polUii-al enemy, didcpopos ycydfiiyos harangue, ZU^^iixi. 

if^p\ T^s ir<J/\6CtfS, or ixOp^s. hope, i^tovv. 

maintain dignity, oltly ii^toy ZpaM* 
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CXXXV. 

It was an accident tliat delivered the Hollanders from their 
present desperate situation. Requesens, the Governor, dying 
suddenly, the Spanish troops, discontented for want of pay, and 
licentious for want of a proper authority to command them, 
broke into a furious mutiny, and threw everything into con- 
fusion. They sacked and pillaged the cities of Maestricht and 
Antwerp, and executed great slaughter on the inhabitants ; they 
threatened the other cities with a like fate ; and all the provinces, 
excepting Luxembourg, united for mutual defence against their 
violence, and called in the Prince of Orange and the Hollanders 
as their protectors. A treaty was formed by common ^eement ; 
and the removal of foreign troops, with the restoration of their 
ancient liberties, was the object which the provinces mutually 
stipulated to pursue. Don John of Austria^ natural brother to 
Plulip, being appointed governor, found on his arrival at 
Luxembourg, that the states had so fortified themselves, and 
that the Spanish troops were so divided by their situation, that 
there was no possibility of resistance, and he agreed to the 
terms required of him. The Spaniards evacuated the country, 
and these provinces seemed at last to breathe a little from their 
calamities. — Hume, 

accidenL § 106. liberties. § 101. 

Jurious mutiny f fiialws hrcbfcurrrivau, pursue, (nrci^eiv, cnroMCtiy. 
united^ mutual^ use koiv^, J&KKiiKoi. breathe^ kyanrvwtrou* 



CXXXYiL 

Cortes, instead of taking umbrage at this high-handed pro- 
ceeding, or even answering in the same haughty tone, mildly 
replied, 'that nothing was further from his desire than to 
exceed his instructions. He indeed preferred to remain in the 
country and continue his profitable intercourse with the natives. 
But, since the army thought otherwise, he should defer to their 
opinion, and give orders to return as they desired.' On the 
following morning proclamation was made for the troops to hold 
themselves in readiness to embaik at once on board the fleet 
which was to sail for Cuba. 

Great was the sensation caused by their gonerars orders. Even 
many of those before clamorous for it with the usual caprice of 

[8IDO.O.P.] 
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men whose wishes are too easily gratified now regretted it. The 
partisans of Cortes were loud in their remonstrances. ^They 
were betrayed by the general/ they cried, and thronging round 
his tent, called on him to countermand his orders. * We came 
here,* said they, * expecting to form a settlement if the state of 
the country authorized it. Now it seems you have no warrant 
from the governor to make one. But there are interests higher 
than those of Velasquez, which demand it. These territories are 
not his property, but were discovered for the sovereigns, and it 
is necessary to plant a colony to watch over their interests, 
instead of wasting time in idle barter, or, still worse, of return- 
ing, in the present state of affairs, to Cuba.' — Prescott, 

imtead of. § 189. clamor ou9 for ^ ifiSwtf Aart. 

high-handed, filcuos. state authorized, § 106. 

sajtw tonCy say, koI out<Jj, and use a interests, say * others have right.' 

verb. § 154. 

to exceedy use 7rop3k, a* watch interests^ * take care of thesit' 
sensation^ 66pvfios. 

CXXXYH. 

Cortes now resolved to put a plan in execution which he had 
been some time meditating. He knew that all the late acts of 
the colony, as well as his own authority, would fall to the ground 
without the royal sanction. He knew, too, that the interest of 
Velasquez, which was great at court, would, so soon as he was 
acquainted with his secession, be wholly employed to circumvent 
and crush him. He resolved to anticipate his movements, and 
to send a vessel to Spain with despatches addressed to the 
emperor himself, announcing the nature and extent of his dis- 
coveries, and to obtain, if possible, the confirmation of his pro- 
ceedings. In order to conciliate his master's goodwill he 
further proposed to send him such a present as should suggest 
lofty ideas of the importance of his services to the crown. He 
conferred with his officers, and persuaded them to relinquish 
their share of the treasure. At his instance they made a similar 
application to the soldiers, representing that it was the earnest 
wish of the general, who set the example by resigning his own 
share, equal to the share of the crown. It was but little that 
each man was asked to surrender, but the whole would make a 
present worthy of the monarch for whom it was intended. By 
this sacrifice they might hope to secure his indulgence for the 
past, and his favour for the future ; a temporary sacrifice that 
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would be well repaid by the security of the rich possessions 
which awaited them in Mexico* — Prescott 



fall to the ground. § 180, ttse 

6.Kvpos, 
interest , use ^vvojuu. 
wholly employed, use ovhXv tKKh 

^lairpdffffeffOcu. 
circumvent, use KaObav, 
anticipate, § 79. 
nature, etc. § 103. 



eonjlrmation, use hraiviw, 

lofty ideas, simplify much. 

indulgence, favour. § 99. 

a temporary sacrifice, etc., * for by 
abandoninsf these things now, 
they "Would get more than equal 
gain hereafter, when,' ete. 



CXXXVIII. 

Having performed what was due to his country Columbus 
was so little discouraged by the repulse which he had received, 
that, instead of relinquishing his undertaking, he pursued it 
with fresh ardour. He made his next overture to John II., 
king of Portugal, in whose dominions he had been long esta- 
blished, and whom he considered on that account as having the 
second claim to his service. Here every circumstance seemed to 
promise him a more favourable reception. He applied to a 
monarch of an enterprising genius, no incompetent judge in 
naval affairs, and proud of patronizing every attempt to discover 
new countries. His subjects were the most experienced navi- 
gators in Europe, and the least apt to be intimidated either by 
the novelty or boldness of any maritime expedition. In Por- 
tugal the professional skill of Columbus, as well as his personal 
good qualities, were thoroughly known; and as the former 
rendered it proljable that, his scheme was not altogether 
visionary, the latter exempted him from the suspicion of any 
sinister intention in proposing it. Accordingly, the king listened 
to him in the most gracious manner. — Rohertson. 



every circumstance. § 106. 
patronizing every attempt, * help all 

who tried.* 
novelty or boldness, *as though it 

were new or dangerous.* 
professional, say *in art no less 

than in nature and in bravery.* 



the former. § 106. 

visionary, iLvirrros. 

exempted Aim, etc., * he was suspected 

by none.* 
gracious, Tp69vfjLos, 



CXXXIX. 

He endeavoured to prove the motion made by Bell to be a 
vain device and perilous to be treated of, since it tended to the 
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derogation of the prerogative imperial, which, whoever should 
attempt so much as in fancy, could not, he said, be otherwise 
accounted than an open enemy. For what difference is there 
between saying that the Queen is not to use the privilege of the 
crown, and saying that she is not Queen ? And though experi- 
ence has shown so much clemency in Her Majesty, as might, 
perhaps, make subjects forget their duty, it is not good to sport 
or venture too much with princes. He reminded them of the 
fable of the hare, who, upon the proclamation that all homed 
beasts should depart the court, immediately fled lest his ears 
should be construed to be horns > and by this apologue he seems 
to insinuate that even those who heard or permitted such 
dangerous speeches would not themselves be entirely free from 
danger. He desired them to beware lest, if they meddled 
farther with these matters, the Queen might look to her own 
power, and finding herself able to suppress their challenged 
liberty, and to exert an arbitrary authority, might imitate the 
example of Lewis XL of France, who, as he termed it, delivered 
the crown from wardship. — Hume. 

motion made^ ypdtpw. apologtie^ fivdos. 

derogation f etc., siinplify (§ 106). tneddle, iro\\nrpayfiov4co. 

fancy f X&yos. challenged, use ii^iSw. 

privilege of eroton, use fiaffi\€ios. from wardship, * not to be nnder 

construed^ ZoKia. guardians.* § 130. 



CXL. 

The speakers on the side of the Government were urgent for 
capital punishment, which was resisted not less vehemently by 
their opponents. The popular faction could not be expected to 
acquiesce in the assumption by the senate of the power of life 
and death. Banishment or imprisonment was, they contended, 
the extreme penalty allowed by the law. But their motives 
were questioned, their loyalty was impeached; and Cato, on 
behalf of the oligarchs, could maintain, not without a show of 
justice, that the convicted criminals were no longer citizens, 
but enemies of the State. By their connection with the foreign 
foe they had forfeited every Eoman privilege. Cicero himself 
demanded a sentence of death. But it was not upon the letter 
of the law that either party did, in fact, lay the greatest stress. 
Policy or expediency dictated the most cogent arguments on 
either side. Finally, the harsher counsel prevailed, and the 
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consul's hands were strengtliened by a deliberate decree in 
favour of the bold stroke he personally advocated. — Merivale. 

urgent for ^ etc., simplify. connection^ trvfiTrpdffffot, 

power of life f etc., Kupioi hroHr^vai. lay stress on the letter of law. § 112. 

banishment y etc., ^ they said that it policy, arguments, *each party cared 

was not lawful to do more/ etc. more for.' 

motives questioned. § 114. hands, stroke. § 110. 

loyalty, use tntrrSs, deliberate, omit. 

CXLI. 

The Queen of Scots discovered no less aversion to the trial 
proposed; and it required all the artifice and prudence of 
Elizabeth to make her persevere in the agreement to which she 
had at first consented. 

This latter princess still said to her that she desired not, 
without Mary's consent and approbation, to enter into the 
question, and pretended only as a friend to hear her justification: 
that she was confident there would be found no difficulty in 
refuting all the calumnies of her enemies ; and even if her 
apology should fall short of full conviction, Elizabeth was 
determined to support her cause, and procure her some reason- 
able terms of accommodation, and that it was never meant that 
she should be cited to a trial on the accusation of her rebellious 
subjects ; but, on the contrary, that they should be summoned 
to appear and to justify themselves for their conduct towards her. 
Allured by these plausible professions the Queen of Scots agreed 
to vindicate herself by her own Commissioners before Commis- 
sioners appointed by Elizabeth. — Hume. 

enter, etc. (sense). allure, say 'persuaded' (perhaps 
justijication, use kroXoytiffOat. Eliz. the subject). 

fall short, etc., fi^ Ttdw irciOfiv. commissioner, daccurnis or ^vvtjiyopos, 
accommodation, say cSerrc avfifiriyai, according to meaning. 



CXLIL 

Catilina had replied to the denunciations of Cicero with a 
few words of serious menace ; but on leaving Eome he addressed 
letters to some of the principal men of the city, in which he 
declared his intention of betaking himself to Massilia as a place 
of voluntary exile. But to Catulus, who either was, or whom at 
least he wished to be considered, a more intimate friend, he 
opened himself without disguise. He declared that he was 
urged to extremity by the violence of personal enemies ; that he 
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coiild no longer endure to see tlie elevation of unworthy 
Komans to places of trust and honour, from which he was 
himself excluded by unjust suspicions ; that, in short, he was 
now resolved to effect a revolution in the state, for such was the 
obvious meaning of his threat to undertake the defence of the 
poor and the oppressed in Italy and the city. On reaching 
Arretium in Etruria he assumed the ensigns of military com- 
mand, and repaired to the camp of his adherent Mallius, who 
had already gone forward to raise the standard of revolt, and 
was actively appealing to the rustic population. — Merivale, 

denunciation, use xantfyopiw, obvious meaning. § 106. 

extremity y tax'^'-'^^i irtipaffBeu, raise standard. § 110. 

trust and honour, use Itrtrhpaf^xtu appealing^ iirorpmHt. 
and Tificcfjuu. 

CXLHI. 

Though this account was far from removing the suspicions 
which the Spaniards entertained with respect to the fidelity of 
Guacanahari, Columbus perceived so clearly that this was not a 
proper juncture for inquiring into his conduct with scrupulous 
accuracy, that he rejected the advice of several of his officers 
who urged him to seize the person of that prince, and to 
revenge the death of their countrymen by attacking his 
subjects. He represented to them the necessity of securing 
the friendship of some potentate of the country, in order to 
facilitate the settlement which they intended, and the danger 
of driving the natives to unite in some desperate attempts 
against them by such an ill-timed and unavailing exercise of 
rigour. Instead of wasting his time in punishing past wrongs 
he took precautions for preventing any future injury. With 
this view he made choice of a situation more healthy and com- 
modious than that of Navidan. He traced out the plan of a 
town in a large plain near a spacious bay and obliging every 
person to piit his hand to a work on which their common 
safety depended, the houses and ramparts were soon so far 
advanced by their united labour as to afford them shelter and 
security. — Robertson. 

The first sentence must be recast. desperate, make it agree with the 

* When they heard this, they did natives. 

not indeed cease to suspect, etc. bi/ such . . . rigour (concrete). 

juncture, Kcup6s. wasting time, etc., recast this * he 

scrupulous (sense). considered it useless,' etc. 

r^ectedthe advice of. § 113* traced out plan, rhv rSnrov vtptypdi^, 

settlement, use trvrfxvpin. hay, 'harbour.* 

drive, 'compel.' «a/«ey depended. § 118. 
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CXLIV. 

Columbus was fully sensible of his perilous situation. He 
had observed with great uneasiness the fatal operation of 
ignorance and of fear in producing disaffection among his crew, 
and saw that it was now ready to burst out into open mutiny. 
He retained, however, perfect presence of mind. He affected to 
seem ignorant of their machinations. ^Notwithstanding the 
agitation and solicitude of his own mind he appeared with a 
cheerful countenance, like a man satisfied with the progress 
he had made, and confident of success. Sometimes he em- 
ployed all the arts of insinuation to soothe his men. Some- 
times he endeavoured to work upon their ambition or avarice 
by magnificent descriptions of the fame and wealth which they 
were about to acquire. On other occasions he assumed a tone of 
authority, and threatened them with vengeance from their 
sovereign, if, by their dastardly behaviour they should defeat this 
noble effort to promote the glory of God, and to exalt the 
Spanish name above that of every other nation. Even with 
seditious sailors the words of a man whom they had been 
accustomed to reverence were weighty and persuasive, and not 
only restrained them from those violent excesses which they 
meditated, but prevailed with them to accompany their admiral 
for some time longer. — Robertson. 

This piece is full of abstracts, mutini/, use ixeiOio}. presence of 

which must be all turned thus : — mind, § 118. 

uneaiinegSy use <l>ofiovfuu, cheerful countermnee^ use eihln^xos ; 

operation^ recast. and so on for the othe'rs. 

disaffection^ use ZvcnoXvipu ov kyova^ insinuation (flatter). 

kt46o» work upon their ambition, etc., erei^c 

Toi'y roio&rcffv hriBviiovvras. 



CXLV. 

When he arrived at St. Domingo he found eighteen of these 
ships ready loaded, and on the point of departing for Spain. 
Columbus immediately acquainted the governor with the desti- 
nation of his voyage, and the accident which had obliged him to 
alter his route. He requested permission to enter the harbour 
not only that he might negotiate the exchange of his ship, but 
that he might take shelter during a violent hurricane of which 
he discerned the approach from various prognostics which his 
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experience and sagacity had taught him to observe. On that 
account he advised him likewise to put off for some days the 
departure of the fleet bound for Spain. But Ovando refused 
his request and despised his counsel Under circumstances in 
which humanity would have afforded refuge to a stranger 
Columbus was denied admittance into a country of which ho 
had discovered the existence and acquired the possession. His 
salutary warning, which merited the greatest attention, was 
regarded as the dream of a visionary, who arrogantly pretended 
to predict an event beyond the reach of human foresight.-— 
Robertson, 

loadedy yiiuap, put offy etc., to wait some days, etc. 

destination, § 108. Jutmanity, etc. § 106. 

negotiate exchange, use veipacOai and merited attention, use Set and trpos- 

fieraWdffffof, ^X^'^ "^^^ vovv. 

hurricane, x^^M^^* prognostic, a visionary, iJLcuv6fjLfvoi, 

<mfJLuov. beyond the reach . . . foresight, use 

exper%ence . . . observe* § 104. * unable * and vpoopav. 



CXLVI. 

The first day as it was very calm ho made but little way, 
but on the second he lost sight of the Canaries, and many of 
the sailors, .dejected already, and dismayed when they contem- 
plated the boldness of the undertaking, began to beat their 
breasts and to shed tears as if they were never more to see land. 
Columbus comforted them with assurances of success, and the 
prospect of vast wealth in those opulent regions whither he was 
conducting them. This early discovery of the spirit of his 
followers taught Columbus that he must prepare to struggle, not 
only with the unavoidable difficulties which might be expected 
from the nature of the undertaking, but with such as were likely 
to arise from the ignorance and timidity of the people under 
his command, and he perceived that the art of governing the 
minds of men woidd be no less requisite for accomplishing the 
discoveries which he had in view than naval skill and un- 
daunted courage. — Robertson, 

calm, use yoKiivri, learnt that he would have man;^ 

beat breasts, K^meoBou, difficulties, not only because .... 

assurance, . : . prospect (concrete). but also since .... and he saw 

This early discovery. \ 113. that he must know how to ... . 

' ColumbiiBf soon perceiving . . . etc not less than . . . . ' 
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(1.) RHETORICAL. 



CXLVII. 



I also, sir, have a liigli-spirited class of gentlemen to deal with, 
who will do nothing from fear, who admit the danger, but think 
it disgraceful to act as if they feared it. There is a degree of 
fear which spoils a man's faculties, renders him incapable of 
acting, and makes him ridiculous. There is another kind of 
fear, which enables a man to foresee a coming evil, to measure it, 
to examine his powers of resistance, to balance the evil of sub- 
mission against the evils of opposition or defeat, and, if he 
thinks he must be ultimately overpowered, leads him to find a 
good escape in a good time. I can see no possible disgrace in 
feeling this sort of fear, and in listening to its suggestions. But 
it is mere cant to say that men will not be actuated by fear in 
such questions as these. Those who pretend not to fear now 
will be the first to fear upon the approach of danger; it is 
always the case with this distant valour. Most of the con- 
cessions which have been given to the Irish have been given to 
fear. 

high-spirited, hv^piios, ft!^vxos» cant, tptvcucurftSs, <^6vaic(^». 

balance, irapafidWeiv, distant valour, rj Hih fuucpov iperri, 

the evil of, say ' one against the concession, use auyxvp4w, 
other, which is most evil.* 



cxLvm. 

Then it is said that there is to be a lack of talent in the new 
Parliament ; it is to be composed of ordinary and inferior persons, 
who will bring the Government of the country into contempt. 
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But the best of all talents, gentlemen, is to conduct our affaiis 
honestly, diligently, and economically ; and this talent will, I 
am sure, abound as much in the new Parliament as in many 
previous Parliaments. Parliament is not a school for rhetoric 
and declamation, where a stranger would go to hear a speech as 
he would go to the theatre to hear a song ; but if it were other- 
wise — ^if eloquence be a necessary ornament of, and an indis- 
pensable adjunct to, popular assemblies — can it ever be absent 
from popular assemblies % I have always found that all things, 
moral or physical, grow in the soil best suited for them. Show 
me a deep and tenacious earth, and I am sure the oak will spring 
up in it. In a low and damp soil I am equally certain of the 
alder and the willow. Gentlemen, the free Parliament of a free 
people is the native soil of eloquence, and in that soil will it 
ever flourish and abound. — Sydney Smith, 

lackf itiropla. moral and physical, * things about 

talent (concrete), (rotpdsy (f>p6vtfio5,] the mind . . . body.* 

eeonomieallf/f i-irh fierplas 8airt£i/ijs. tenacious, say nvicySs. 

declamation^ drj/jirrYopia. oak, Bpvs ; alder ^ KkijOpa ; willow ^ 

adjunct J use irpoffeij/aif or some such hda, 
word. 



CXLIX. 

Now, therefore, while everything at home and abroad fore- 
bodes ruin to those who persist in a hopeless struggle against 
the spirit of the age, now, while the crash of the proudest throne 
of the continent is stiU resounding in our ears, now, while the 
roof of a British palace affords an ignominious shelter to the 
exiled heir of forty kings, now, while we see on every side 
ancient institutions subverted, and great societies dissolved, now, 
while the heart of England is still sound, now, while old feelings 
and old associations retain a power and a charm which may too 
soon pass away, now, in this your accepted time, now, in this 
your day of salvation, take counsel, not of prejudice, not of party 
spirit, not of the ignominious pride of a fatal consistency, but of 
history, of reason, of the ages which are past, of the signs of this 
most portentous time. Pronounce in a manner worthy of the 
expectation with which this great debate has been anticipated, 
and of the long remembrance which it wOl leave behind. 
Renew^the youth of the State. The danger is terrible. The 
time is short. If this bill should be rejected, I pray to God 
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that none of those who concur in rejecting it may ever remember 
their votes with unavailing remorse, amidst the wreck of laws, 
the confusion of ranks, the spoliation of property, and the dis- 
solution of social* order. — Macdulay, 

the spirit of the age^ oi vcarfplComts. pride ^ consistency, fi4ya ippovuv cirl 

crash (avoid the metaphor). § 178. - ry rahrk &fl Trpdartrovras ir<f>a\rivcu. 

society, drj ftos, or irSKit, debate, iKKXtjcia. 

heart-sound (metaphor). dissolution, etc., tAvtuv Swarfrpa^- 

accepted . . . salvation, iutfi^ koH, fiiucav, 
Kaipbs rod ^^^(((rdai. 



CL. 

Sir, in the name of the institution of property, of that great 
institution, for the sake of which, chiefly, all other institutions 
exist, of that great institution to which we owe all knowledge, 
all commerce, all industry, all civilization, all that makes us to 
differ from the savages of the Pacific Ocean, I protest against 
the pernicious practice of ascribing to that which is not property^ 
the sanctity which belongs to property alone. K, in order to 
save political abuses from that fate with which they are threat- 
ened by the public hatred, you claim for them the immunities 
of property, you must expect that property will be regarded 
with some portion of the hatred which is excited by political 
abuses. You biud up two very different things, in the hope 
that they may stand together. Take heed that they do not fall 
together. You tell the people that it is as unjust to disfranchise 
a great lord's nomination-borough as to confiscate his estate. 
Take heed that you do npt succeed in convincing weak and 
ignorant minds that there is no more injustice in confiscating 
his estate than in disfranchising his borough. That this is no 
imaginary danger, your own speeches in this debate abundantly 
prove. — Maca iday, 

in the name o/*, etc., say * if it is a political abuses, things unjustly 

great thing that each man should established in the city.* 

possess securely what he has : if disfranchise, nomination borough^ 

it is owing to this that/ etc. ' refuse to a g^reat citizen to 

«anc;^i^y, etc., 'regard as sacred pos- allow him to choose a senator.* 

sessions what by right are not In this piece all the 'technical 

possessions.' terms have to be rendered by in* 

terpreting them. 
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CLL 

To such a degree can men be deceived bj their wishes, in 
spite of their own recent erperiance. Sir, there is no reaction, 
and there will be no reaction. All that has been said on this 
subject conidnces me only that those who are now, for the second 
time, raising this cry, know nothing of the crisis in which they 
are called on to act, or of the nation which they aspire to gpyem. 
All their opinions respecting this bill are foxmded on one great 
error. They imagine that ^e public feeling concerning Eefonn 
is a mere whim which sprang up suddenly out of nothing, and 
which will as suddenly vanish into nothing. They, therefore, 
confidently expect a reaction. They are always looking out for 
a reaction. Everything that they see, or that they hear, they 
construe into the sign of the approach of this reaction. They 
resemble the man in Horace, who lies on the bank of the river, 
expecting that it will every moment pass by, and leave him a 
clear passage, not knowing the depth and abundance of the 
fountain which feeds it, not knowing that it flows, and will flow 
on for ever. They have found out a hundred ingenious devices 
by which they deceive themselves. — Macaiday. 

reaction^ use fitBlarrifii and explain in Moraee, * whom H. tells of.* 

a little more fully. § 114, clear passage^ use "wapax^p^uf. 

crisis, Kaip6s. depth and abundance (concrete). 

aspire, i^ioviriy imnoh. which feeds * whence it flows in,* 
reform, 6 v6fios. or * starts.' 

CLIL 

As to this part of the subject, there is no difference in 
principle between the honourable and learned gentleman and 
myself. In his opinion, it is probable that a time may soon 
com© when vigorous coercion may be necessary, and when it 
may be the duty of every friend of Ireland to co-operate in the 
work of coercion. In my opinion, that time has already come. 
The grievances of Ireland are doubtless great, so great that I 
never would have connected myself with a Government which 
I did not believe to be intent on redressing those grievances. 
But am I, because the grievances of Ireland are great, and ought 
to be redressed, to abstain from redressing the worst grievance 
of ain Am I to look on quietly while the laws are insulted by 
a furious rabble, while houses are plundered and burned while 
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my peaceable fellow-subjects are butchered % The distribution 
of church property, you tell us, is unjust. Perhaps I agree with 
you. But what then % To what purpose is it to talk about the 
distribution of church property while no property is secure? 
Then you try to deter us from putting down robbery, arson, and 
murder, by telling us that if we resort to coercion we shall raise 
a civil war. We are past that fear. — Macavlay. 

inprineiplejTrtpicArovrovTrpfiyfMTos. grievance^ iSiJbuca triax^of' 

honourable^ etc., say simple, rov i^ look on quietly^ ntpiopay. 

ivcarriov \4^canos. distribution^ use Sioa/4fjuo. 

vigorous coercion^ fiicdws Karaax^^^' church property, rk Upd. 



CLni. 

You may make the change tedious; you may make it violent; 
you may — God in His mercy forbid ! — you may make it bloody ; 
but avert it you cannot. Agitations of the public mind, so deep 
and so long continued as those which we have witnessed, do 
not end in nothing. In peace or in convulsion, by the law, or 
in spite of the law, through the Parliament, or over the Parliar 
ment, Keform must be carried. Therefore be content to guide 
that movement which you cannot stop. Pling wide the gates 
to that force which else will enter through the breach. Then 
will it still be, as it has hitherto been, the peculiar glory of our 
Constitution that, though not exempt from the decay which is 
wrought by the vicissitudes of fortune, and the lapse of time, 
in all the proudest works of human power and wisdom, it yet 
contains within it the means of self-reparation. Then will 
England add to her manifold titles of glory this, the noblest and 
the purest of all ; that every blessing which other nations have 
been forced to seek, and have too often sought in vain, by 
means of violent and bloody revolutions, she will have attained 
by a peaceful and a lawful Eeform. — Macavlay. 

peace, convulsion, etc. (concrete). add to her manifold, etc., * being 

reform, 6 vSfios. famons for many other,' &c. 

gates, Prepare the metaphor. (See blessing, hyoB6v, 

metaphors.) § 181. violent and bloody revolutions, make 

constitution, ^ ToAircfa. * revolution ' participle, and the 

decay, use ZiwpBkipu. * violent ' and * bloody ' two ad- 

verbial phrases. 
[See § 196 for this Exercise.] 
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CUV. 

Gkxxl men, to whom alone I address myself appear to me to 
consult their piety as little as their judgment and experience^ 
when they admit the great and essential advantages accruing to 
society from the freedom of the press> yet indulge themselves in 
peeviah or passionate exclamations against the abuses of it. 
Betraying an unreasonable expectation of benefits, pure and 
entire, jfrom any human institution, they in effect arraign the 
goodness of Providence, and confess that they are dissatisfied 
with the common lot of humanity. In the present instance 
they really create to their own minds, or greatly exaggerate, the 
evil they complain of The lawa of England provide, as effec- 
tually as any human laws can do, for the protection of the 
subject in his reputation, as well as in his person and property. 
K the characters of private men are insulted or injured, a 
remedy is open to them. If through indolence, false shame, or 
' indifference, they will not appeal to the laws of their country, 
they fail in their duty to society, and are unjust to themselves. 
If from an unwarrantable distrust of the integrity of juries, they 
would wish to obtain justice by any mode of proceeding more 
summary than a trial by their peers, I do not scruple to afl&rm 
that they are in effect greater enemies to themselves than to the 
libellers they prosecute. — Junhis, 

consult piety y * act piously.' exaggerate (sense). 

accrue, ytyvecrBou. protection of subject, tr^^euf rohs 

abusCf use * Tmjtistly.' voXiras. 

freedom of the press, rh vaai Trap- reinedy, say ^[ktiv Kafisar. 
pTtfftap {nrdpx^tv. 

CLV. 

But, admit you succeed and should prevail so far as to banish 
him (which truly if the Senate concur might be done without 
difficulty), how can you think among so many of his friends as 
will be left behind, and labour incessantly for his return, to 
obviate or prevent it? Certainly it will be impossible, lus 
interest is so great, and himself so universally beloved, you 
never can secure him. If you go about to banish the chief of 
those who discover themselves to be his friends, you do but 
multiply your adversaries and create more enemies to yourself : 
return he will in a very short time, and then you have gained 
only this point, to have banished a good man and re-admitted a 
bad; for you must expect he will be exasperated, his nature 
debauched by those who call him back ; and being obliged to 
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them 80 highly it will be no prudence in him to reject them. 
K your design be to put him to death formally, by the co-opexa- 
tion of the magistrate j that is not to be done j his wealth and 
your corruption wiU preserve him. 

concur, ' agree.' debauch, 9ia<f>6(lpa. 

interest, use (nrouSd^a) irJanis, formally, vofiifiui. 
secure, /corcurxctv* co-operation, use iicapKitv, 

gain a pointy Siavpdo'a'ea'Oai, 

CLVI. 

Rinaldo degV AUnzi — his answer to Pope Eugenius IV,, when 
acting as mediator between him and Cosmo de' Medicos faction. 

The small confidence they had in me, who ought to have be- 
lieved me, and the great confidence I had in you, has been the 
ruin of me and my party. But I hold myself more culpable 
than any body, for believing that you, who had been driven out 
of your own country, could keep me in mine. Of the vicissi- 
tudes and uncertainty of fortune, I have had experience enough. 
I have never presumed in its prosperity, and adversity shall 
never deject me ; knowing that when she pleases, she can tack 
about and indulge me : if she continues her severity, and never 
smiles upon me .more, I shall not much value it, esteeming no 
great happiness to live in a city where the laws are of less 
authority than the passions of particular men. For might I have 
my choice, that should be my country where I may securely 
eiyoy my fortune and friends ; not that where the fiarst is easily 
sequestered, and the latter, to preserve their own estates, will for- 
sake me in my greatest necessity. To wise and good men 'tis 
always less ungrateful to hear at a distance, than to be a 
spectator of the miseries of his country ; and more honourable 
they think to be an honest rebel than a servile citizen. 

make 'I blame' the verb of first tack about (ayoid the metaphor). 

sentence. indulge, use x^-P^i^^V-^* 

vicissitudes (concrete), use iurrdBfiri' passions (concrete : verb). 

Toy. sequester, * remove,' * take away.* 
deject, use &9vfi' 

CLVII. 

But, my Lords, attend to this : the present trial relates to the 
death of Clodius ; form now in your minds (for our thoughts 
are free, and represent what they please, just in the same manner 
as we perceive what we see), form, I say, in your minds the 
picture of what I shall now describe. Suppose I could persuade 
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you to acquit ^lilo, on condition that Clodius should revive. 
Why do your countenances betray those marks of fear % How 
would he affect you when living, if the hare imagination of him, 
though he is dead, so powerfully strikes you ? What ! if Pompey 
himself, a man possessed of that merit and fortune which enable 
him to affect what no one besides can ; if he, I say^ had it in his 
power, either to appoint Clodius' deatii to be inquired into, or to 
raise him £rom the dead, which do you think he would choose) 
Though from a principle of friendship, he might be inclined to 
raise him from the dead, yet a regard to his country would 
prevent him. You therefore sit as the avengers of that man's 
death, whom you would not recall to life if you were able ; and 
inquiry is made into his death by a law which would not have 
passed if it could have brought him to life. — Cicero. 

our thottffhts, 6 OvfiSs. affect^ hrixcipctv, 

form picture, iwow. raise, iycurrrja'tu ix veKpwr. 

imagination, use ivOvfietaBoL. pass, 04<r$ai. 

strikes you, itarX'titrcw. 

CLvni. 

You saw there was the greatest reason to dread a revolution in 
the State from the prsetorship of Clodius, unless the man who 
had both courage and power to control him were chosen consuL 
When aU the Roman people were collvinced that Milo was the 
man, what citizen could have hesitated a moment about giving 
him his vote, when by that vote he at once relieved his own 
fears, and delivered the Republic from the utmost danger ? But 
now Clodius is taken off, it requires extraordinary efforts in Milo 
to support his dignity. That singular honour by which he was 
distinguished, and which daily increased by his repressing the 
outrages of the Clodian faction, vanished with the death of 
Clodius. You have gained this advantage, that there is now no 
citizen you have to fear, while Milo has lost a fine field for dis- 
playing his valour, the interest that supported his election, and 
a perpetual source of glory. Accordingly, Milo*s election to the 
Consulate, which could never have been hurt while Clodius was 
living, begins now upon his death to be disputed. Milo, there- 
fore, is so far from receiving any benefit from Clodius's death, 
that he is really a sufferer by it. — Cicero. 

pratorship, use fyx"* singular honour, etc. Cf . § 106. 

consul, Svaros. Jie^ (sense). 

hesitate, say oIk tiv thdls. interest, * friends.' 

support his dignity, *to seem as election. §106. 
great as before.' so far, § 190. 
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CLIX. 

Observe now, Catiline ; mark the silence and composure of the • 
assembly. Does a single senator remonstrate, or so much as 
offer to speak 1 Is it needful they should confirm by their 
voice what they so expressly declare by their silence? But 
had I addressed myself in this manner to that excellent youth 
Publius Sextus, or to the brave Marcus Marcellus, the 
senate would ere now have risen up against me and laid 
violent hands upon their consul in this very temple ; 
and justly too. But with regard to you, Catiline, their silence 
declares their approbation, their acquiescence amounts to a decree, 
and by saying nothing they proclaim their consent. Nor is this 
true of the senators alone, whose authority you affect to prize, 
while you make no account of their lives, but of these brave and 
worthy Eoman knights, and other illustrious citizens, who guard 
the avenues of the senate ; whose numbers you might have seen, 
whose sentiments you might have known, whose voices a little 
while ago you might have heard, and whose swords and hands I 
have for some time with difficulty restrained from your 
person ; yet all these will I willingly engage to attend you to the 
very gates, if you but consent ta leave this city, which you have 
so long devoted to destruction. — Cicero. 

expressly, diappii^y. avenue, ttrolos. 

silence, acquiescence, etc. (concrete). engage, ^u&fiau. 

decree, tfr^ur/ita. attend, 7rp<nr4fjLvuy. 

make no account, 6?uya>puy. devoted, iinfiovKtiw (d.). 



CLX. 

To this most sacred voice of my country, and to all those who 
blame me after the same manner, I shall make this short reply; 
that if I had thought it the most advisable to put Catiline to 
death, I would not have allowed that gladiator the use of one 
moment's life. For, if, in former days our greatest men, and 
most illustrious citizens, instead of sullying, have done honour 
to their memories by the destruction of Satuminus, the Gracchi, 
Flaccus, and many others, there is no ground to fear that by 
killing this parricide any envy would lie upon me with posterity. 
Yet, if the greatest was sure to befall me, it was always my 
persuasion, that envy acquired by virtue was really glory, not 
envy. But there are some of this very order, who do not either see 
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tho dangers which hang over us, or else dissemble what they see; 
who, by the softness of their votes, cherish Catiline's hopes, and 
add strength to the conspiracy by not believing it; whose 
authority influences many, not only of the wicked but the weak; 
who, if I had punished this man as he deserved, would not have 
failed to charge me with acting cruelly and tyrannically. — Cicero. 

gladiator J rbv fiiaiov Mpa. envy, § 106. 

sully, say * shame.' order^ bslj fiovXtvrfis, 

parricide, fjnai<poj/os. sofiness, * timidity.* 

CLXL 

But some there are, Eomans, who assert that I have driven 
Catiline into banishment. And indeed, could words compass it, 
I would not scruple to drive them into exile too. Catiline, to 
be sure, was so very timorous and modest, that he could not 
stand the words of the consul ; but being ordered into banish- 
ment, immediately acquiesced and obeyed. Yesterday, when I 
ran so great a hazard of being murdered in my own house, I 
assembled the Senate in the temple of Jupiter Stator, and laid 
the whole affair before the conscript fathers. When Catiline 
came thither, did so much as one senator accost or salute him 1 
In line, did they regard him only as a desperate citizen, and not 
rather as an outrageous enemy? Nay, the consular senators quitted 
that part of the house where he sat, and left the whole bench 
clear to him. Here I, that violent consul, who by a. single word 
driv^e citizens into banishment, demanded of Catiline, whether he 
had not been at the nocturnal meeting in the house of Marcus 
Lecca. And when he, the most audacious of men, struck dumb 
by self-conviction, returned no answer, I laid open the whole to 
the senate / acquainting them with the transactions of that night; 
where he had been, what was reserved for the next, and how he 
had settled the whole plan of the war. — Cicero, 

compass, Biairpd^aa-dai. consular, oi vicoLr^v<rcan€S. 

modest, otSoTos. bench, t^pa, house, $o6\€vr^pioy, 

conscript fathers, * senate ' fiovXev- self -conviction, say * silent owing to 

ral. what he was conscious of,' 

outrageous, * accursed.' using ffvvoi^a. 

CLXIL 

Dark and terrible, beyond any season within my remembrance 
of political affiiirs, was the day of tbeii flight. Far darker, and 
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far more terrible, will be the day of their return. They will 
return in opposition to the whole British nation, united as it was 
never before united on any internal question ; nnitcd as firmly as 
when the Armada was sailing up the channel ; united as firmly 
as when Bonaparte pitched his camp on the cliffs of Boulogne. 
They will return pledged to defend evils which the people are 
resolved to destroy. They will return to a situation in which 
they can stand only by crushing and trampling down pubHc 
opinion, and from which, if they faU, they may, in their fall, drag 
down with them the whole frame of society. Against such evils, 
should such evils appear to threaten the country, it will be our 
privilege and our duty to warn our gracious and beloved Sovereign. 
It will be our privilege and our duty to convey the wishes of a 
loyal people to the throne of a patriot king. Whatever prejudice 
or weakness may do elsewhere to ruin the empire, here, I trust, 
will not be wanting the wisdom, the virtue, and the energy that 
may save it. — Macavlay, 

darJc^ not literal. § 181. frame of society, vaaa 17 iroXtrcfo. 

united, 6fio^pov4a, drag down, do it simpler. 

internal, * domestic.' privilege and duty, don't repeat. 

Armada . . . channel (interpret). prejudice, 01 iivSrfroi, 

public opinion, sense. weakness, ol <pav\oi. 



(2.) PLATONIC. 



CLXIIL 

The historian also must have some military knowledge ; he 
must be versed in arms, machines, and in the order of war ; not 
one who has sat at home all his days and takes everything on 
trust. But, above all, let his mind bo entirely at liberty ; let 
him fear nobody and hope nothing, lest he act like a corrupt 
judge, who acquits or condemns with a view to his own interest; 
he must dread no great man nor even a whole nation; since he 
must think that none but fools will ever attribute the iU success 
of afiairs to him who merely relates them. If they were con- 
quered in a sea-fight, it is not the historian who sunk their 
ships ; if they fled, he did not give them chase. If it weTio* t^^^'s.- 
sible for him, by relatmg facts coTitiai^\.o^o^^^\^OQ.V^-^^^^^^ 
indeed, to set oil right, it would'hav^'b^^Ti ^ TKi^N»i ^"^1 ^^^^^^^ 
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for Tliucydides to have overturned the fortifications of Epipolae 
with a dash of his pen, and to have sunk all Hermocrates' vessels ; 
he might have made his countrymen sail all round Sicily and so 
conquer all Italy, just as Alcibiades designed it, but he can 
never persuade the fates to change what is past long since. It 
is his business to teU things as they really were. 

versed, ivurr^fiofv. mighty easy, § 152. 

order, r6^is, dash of his pen^ ttj ypaif>(9t fi6pov 

takes on trmt,^trxi&taoiYi.erB* xFt^^h^^^^' 

wvth a view to . , , interest^ vphs 
rh iauT^ crof^4pov» 

cLxrv. 

But I, as soon as Alcibiades was gone, for I was ashamed to 
speak before, turning to Socrates said to him, aU but weeping : 
*0 Socrates, what cruel words are these which you have 
spoken ? Are you not ashamed to talk thus contemptuously to 
one like me, even though he be younger and less cunning in 
argument than yourself? Knowing as you do how, when I 
might have grown rich in my native city of Ehodes, and marrying 
there, as my father purposed, a wealthy merchant's heiress, so 
* have passed my life delicately, receiving the profits of many 
ships and warehouses, I yet preferred truth beyond riches, and 
leaving my father's house came to Athens in search of wisdom, 
dissipating my patrimony upon one sophist after another, lis- 
tening greedily to Hippias and Polus and Gorgias and Protagoras, 
and last of all to you, hard-hearted man that you are. For from 
my youth I loved and longed after nothing so much as truth, 
whatsoever it may be ; thinking nothing so noble as to know 
that which is right, and, knowing it, to do it.' — Kingslei/s 
Phaeton, 

when I might, § 164. beyond, 'instead of.* 

heiress, hrlK\i\pos, dissipate, iofaXiaKta. 

warehouses^ ipyaor^piov, patrimony, rh varp^a, 

CLXV. 

Besides these Several advantages which rise from hope, thcro 

Is another, which is none of the least, and that is, its great 

efficacy in preserving us from setting too high a value on present 

enjoyments. The saying of Csesat ia ^erj ^Y<ill knowo. When 
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lie had given away all his estate in gratuities amongst his Mends, 
one of them asked what he had left for himself; to which that 
great man replied, Hope. His natural magnanimity hindered 
him from prizing what he was certainly possessed of, and turned 
all his thoughts upon something more valuable than he had in 
view. I question not but every reader will draw a moral from 
tliis story, and apply it to himself without my direction. The 
old story of Pandora's box (which many of the learned believe 
was formed among the heathens upon the tradition of the fall of 
man) shows us how deplorable a state they thought the present 
life without hope. To set forth the utmost condition of misery, 
they tell us that our forefather, according to the pagan theology, 
had a great vessel presented him by Pandora. Upon his lifting 
up the lid of it, says the fable, there flew out all the calamities 
and distempers incident to men, from which, till that time, they 
had been altogether exempt. Hope, who had been inclosed in 
the cup with so much bad company, instead of flying off with 
the rest, stuck so close to the lid of it, that it was shut down 
upon her. — Addison. 

gratuities, ^otpitd, fall (sense). 

magnanimity, use iJi.eya\6BviJLos. pagan theology , * the priests of old'.' 

draw a moral . . apply (sense : use lifting lid, * opening. 

IMdeTp), lid, crSfia, 



CLXVI. 

"Look, I am ready!" said the emperor; "doesn't it fit wellf 
and then he turned once more to the looking-glass, as if he w^ere 
carefully examining his new costume. The chamberlains who 
were to bear his train pretended to lift up something from the 
floor, and walked just as if they were holding a train in the air ; 
they dared not let it appear that they could see nothing. So the 
emperor walked in procession under the splendid canopy, and all 
the crowd, in the street and at the windows, exclaimed, " Look, 
how incomparably beautiful the emperor's new clothes are ! What 
a train ho has ! and how extremely well they fit." 'No one would 
allow it for a moment that he could see nothing at aU, for then 
he must either be considered stupid or unfit for his office. ]^one 
of the emperor's clothes had been such a success as these. " But 
ho has nothing on ! " cried a little child at last. "Just listen to 
this little innocent," said its father, and one whispered to another 
what the child had said. " But he has nothing on ! " shouted 
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all the people at last. That struck the emperor, for it appeared 
to him that they were right ; but he thought to himself, " I must 
go through with the procession now." And the chamberlains 
walked more stiffly than ever, and held up the train which was 
not there at all. — Hans Andersen. 

My apfiSrToo. campy, creycurfia. 

looking-glass, ([vowrpov. innocent j viyKwt, 

chamberlain, Btpdvav. whisper, vwuicov, 

train, crvpfM. stiff, aefiySs. 

CLxvn. 

• 

Sancho took it, and giving it to the other old man, " There," 
said he, " go your ways, and Heaven be with you, for now you 
are paid." " How so, my lord 1 " cried the old man ; " do you 
judge this cane to be worth ten gold cro^vns 1 " " Certainly," 
said the Governor, " or else I am the greatest dunce in the world. 
And now you shall see whether I have not a headpiece fit to 
govern a whole kingdom upon a shift." This said, he ordered 
the cane to be broken in open court, which was no sooner done, 
than out dropped the teji crowns. All the spectators were 
amazed, and began to look on their Governor as a second Solomon. 
They asked him how he could conjecture that the ten crowns 
were in the cane 1 He told them that having observed how the 
defendant gave it to the plaintiff to hold while he took his oath, 
and then swore that he had truly returned him the money into 
liis own hands, after which he took his cane again from the 
plaintiff : this considered, it came into his head that the money 
was lodged within the reed. From whence may be learned, that 
though sometimes those that govern are destitute of sense, yet it 
often pleases God to direct them in their judgment. 

cane, KdXafios. upon a shift, use Se?. 

crotvn, ^ap€iK6s. Solomon, ^6\av. 

CLXvni 

One of the strongest incitements to excel in such arts and 
accomplishments as are in the highest esteem among men, is the 
natural passion jEor glory which the mind of man has ; which, 
though it may be faulty in the excess of it, ought by no means 
to be discouraged. The men whose characters have shone 
brightest among the ancient Eomans appear to have been 
strongly animated by this passion. Cicero, whose learning and 
services to his country are so well known, was inflamed by it to 
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an extravagant degree, and warmly presses Lucceius, who was 
composing a history of those times, to be very particular and 
zealous in relating the story of his consulship ; and to execute it 
speedily, that he might have the pleasure of enjoying in his 
lifetime some part of the honour which he foresaw would bo 
paid to his memory. This was the ambition of a great mind ; 
but he is faulty in the degree of it, and cannot refrain from 
soliciting the historian upon this occasion to neglect the strict 
laws of history, and in praising him, even to exceed the strict 
bounds of truth. The younger PHny appears to have had the 
same passion for fame, but accompanied with greater ohaatenesa 
and modesty. — Addison, 

accomplishment^ ivia'T'fifjLri, composing history, ffxryypa.<pi(iy ri 

excess, inr€pfio\^. TtJre. 

extravagant. \ 152. zealous, ff-Kov^dQu, 

ohasteness, <r(i)<f>po<y6vTj. 

CLXIX. 

It was never doubted but a war upon pirates may be 
la\vfully made by any nation though not infested or violated by 
them. Is it because they have not certas sedes or lares ? In 
the piratical war, which was achieved by Pompey y® Great, and 
was his truest and greatest glory, the pirates had some cities, 
sundry ports, and a great part of the province of Cilicia ; and 
the pirates now being have a receptacle and mansion in Algiers. 
Beasts are not the less savage because they have dens. Is it 
because the danger hovers like a cloud, that a man cannot tell 
where it will fall ; -and so it is every man's case ? The reason is 
good, but it is not aU, nor that which is most alleged :^ for the 
true received reason is that pirates are communes humani generis 
hostes, whom all nations are to prosecute, not so much on the 
right of their own fears as upon the band of human society. 
For as there are formal and written leagues, respective to certain 
enemies ; so is there a natural and tacit confederation amongst 
all men against the common enemy of human society. So as 
there needs no intimation or denunciation of the war, there 
needs no request from the nation grieved ; but all these formalities 
the laws of nature supplies in the case of pirates. — Bacon, 

piratCi Xf^ariis. den, l\€6s. 

infest, say * dwell among/ formal, v6fi<p. 

port, ifixopioy. natural, <f>vcr€i. 

mansion^ IJpo. confederation, ivy(^^flOff^(^, 
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CLXX. 

PhU. Since then we do not agree, let us see how we may 
best discuss this. You say that the rule is for the benefit of the 
ruler, ehl 

Ar, Certainly. 

Phil, Even if the ruler is bad % 

Ar. Yes. 

Phil. And even then the ruled would do right to obey? 

Ar, Yes, for his power is divine. 

Phil, Then the many would be injured for the sake of the 
one bad man, while he alone would be profited, and that too 
with the gods for his friends 1 

Ar, Certainly, his power being given him by the gods. 

Phil, But look at it in this light. Can the gods, being good, 
desire that the one bad man should injure the many, whether 
good or bad, and do it with impunity ? 

Ar, No, for if he has sinned, he will be punished, whatever 
his offence. 

Phil. Yet if the gods forbid resistance, they must desire the 
many to be injured 1 

Ar, Perhaps. 

Phil, Then the gods, being good, desire evil to the good — for 
some of the many are good— and that is absurd? 

Ar, It seems so. 

for the benefit of^ ^^fKpopos, impunity, use xa^p€*''» 

and that too, koI ravra, for questions, see § 184. 

CLXXL 

Menippus the philosopher was a second time taken up into 
heaven by Jupiter, when for his entertainment he lifted up a 
trap door that was placed by his footstool. At its rising, there 
issued through it such a din of cries as astonished the philosopher. 
Upon his asking what they meant, Jupiter told him they were 
the prayers that were sent up to him from the earth. Menippus, 
amidst the confusion of voices, which was so great that nothing 
loss than the ear of Jove could distinguish them, heard the words 
riches, honour, and long life repeated in several different tones 
and languages. When the first hubbub of soimds was over, the 
trap door being left open, the voices came up more separate and 
^istinct. The first prayer was a very odd one ; it came fix)m 
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Athens, and desired Jupiter to increase the wisdom and the 
beard of his humble supplicant. Menippus knew it by the 
voice to be the prayer of his friend Lycander the philosopher. 

trap door, Bvpis, hubbub, 66pvfios. 

footstool, Bpriyvs, separate, x^P^^i BiwciKpifJLevos* 

tone, (pwvti, 

CLXXIL 

This was succeeded by the petition of one who had just laden 
a ship, and promised Jupiter, if he took care of it, and returned 
it home again full of riches, he would make him an offering of a 
silver cup. Jupiter thanked him for nothing; and bending 
down his ear more attentively than ordinary, heard a voice com- 
plaining to him of the cruelty of an Ephesian widow, and 
begging him to breed compassion in her heart. " This," says 
Jupiter, " is a very honest fellow ; I have received a great deal 
of incense from hiTn ; I will not be so cruel to him as to hear 
his prayers." He was then interrupted with a whole voUey of 
vows, which were made for the health of a tyrannical prince by 
his subjects, who prayed for him in his presence. Menippus 
was surprised, after having listened to prayers offered up with 
so much ardour and devotion, to hear low whispers from the 
same assembly, expostulating with Jove for suffering such a 
tyrant to live, and asking him how his thunder could lie idle ? 
Jupiter was so offended with these prevaricating rascals that he 
took down the first vows and puffed away the last. — Addison* 

lade, y€fii((o. ardour, use Knrap-fis, yXurxp^s, 

thanked for nothing^ change phrase. whisper, ^iBvpifffiara. 

incense, BvfiidfiaTa. prevaricate, ^t^dtcrOcu, 

volley, leave the metaphor. pujf away, ixo<ftv(rdtt). 



CLXXIIL 

Not that I tax or blame the morigeration or application of 
learned men to men in fortune. For the answer was good that 
Diogenes made to one that asked him in mockery, " How it came 
to pass that philosophers were the followers of rich men, not 
rich men of philosophers V He answered soberly and yet sharply, 
" Because the one sort knew what they had need of, the other 
did not." And of the like nature was the answer which 
Antippus made, when, having a petition to Dionysius, and no 
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ear given to him, he fell down at his feet j whereupon Dionysius 
staid, and gave him the hearing, and granted it ; and afterward 
some person, tender on the behalf of philosophy, reproved 
Antippus that he would offer the profession of philosophy such 
an indignity as for a private suit to fall at a tyrant's feet. — 
Bacon. 

morlgeration^ use OontixKio. ear given, rvyxdvcof \6you. 

inockert/, (TKdnmiv or iyyeK^u, tender, <nrov^di<a. 

CLXXIV. 

Pliih You acknowledge then that you cannot conceive how 
any one sensible thing should exist otherwise than in a mind % 

HyL I do. 

FhU. And yet you will earnestly contend for the truth of 
that which you cannot so much as conceive % 

HyL I profess I know not what to think, but still there are 
some scruples remain with me. Is it not certain I see things 
at a distance 1 Do we not perceive the 'stars and moon, for 
example, to be a great way off] Is not this^ I say, manifest to 
the senses 1 

FML Do you not in a dream, too, perceive those or the liko 
objects 1 

Hyl I do. 

FhU. And have they not aU the same appearance of being 
distant 1 

Hyl, They have. 

Phil. But you do not thence conclude the apparitions in a 
dream to be without the mind 1 

HyL By no means. 

PhU. You ought not therefore to conclude that sensible 
objects are without the mind, from their appearaiice or manner 
wherein they are perceived ? 

HyL I acknowledge it. — Berkeley. 

sensible, cucrOTjrSs. scruples^ use 4fi.iro^(&p, 

J do. Tor these replies see § 183. is it not. § 184. 
conceive, vvoKafiuv, 

CLXXV. 

Solon. Let me put to you a few questions near to the point ; 
you will answer them, I am confident, easily and affably. Have 
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you not, Pisistratus, felt yourself the happier, when in the 
fulness of your heart you- have made a large offering to the 
gods? 

Pis. Solon, I am not impious. I have made many such 
offerings to them, and have always been the happier. 

Solon. Did they need your sacrifice ? 

Pis. They need nothing from us mortals, but I was happy 
in the performance of what I have been taught is my duty. 

Solon, Piously, virtuously, and reasonably said, my friend. 
The gods did not indeed want your sacrifice. They who gave 
you everything can want nothing. The Athenians do want a 
sacrifice from you ; they have an urgent necessity for something 
— ^the necessity of that very thing which you have taken from 
them, and which it can cost you nothing to replace. You have 
always been happier, you confess, in giving to the gods what 
you could have yourself used in your own house ; believe me, 
you will not be less so in giving back to your fellow-citizens 
what you have taken out of theirs, and what you very well 
know they will seize when they can, together with your pro- 
perty and your life. 

iiear to point, irpbs X^oy. what you could have mcd, } 164. 

affably^ fimpitffrtySpws, 



Or other words 
in place of 
substantives. 



LISTS. 

PEONOUNS, Etc. 

Tliese are given in the grammars, but experience leads 
me to think that a short list, clearly showing their mean- 
ings and usages, will prevent mistakes. 

(1). — Aeticle, o, f}, TO, 'the.' 

Use : used with substantives, as 6 aryaOos ainip : 

^ adjectives, as ol ayaOoC, 'good men;* to 
abiKo, * injustice,' § 101. 
participles, as rh av^ixftipov, 'expediency/ 
§101. 
, « , adverbs, as ol T&Xai, ' our forefathers ;* 
/ ' ,. \ ra €in-€i5^cr' subsequent events.' 

infinitive clauses, as to e/xc Tcarra voi^lv, 

' the fact of my doing this.' § 39. 
preposition clauses, as oi Ik ttjs voXcttSi 
' the people from the city.' 

Order : If the adjective is epithet, the article must come 
before it : 

' The good man ' is 6 ayaOos avrip, or 6 ianjp 6 ayaBos. 
If the adjective is predicate, it has no article ; but only 
the subject has one : 

' The man is good ' = ayaOos 6 oy^p, or 6 ainjp ayaOos. 
So with the tertiary predicate : 

' Great was the suspicion you raised in me ' = iroXX^i; 
Ti\v vTtoy^laif ifJLol TTopcox^J* 
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Words like /meVoy, Sfcpos (adj. of position), are used pre- 
dicatively, thus : 

* 

'Through the midst of the city' = 8ia iiicnis r^9 

' On the top of the hill' = i-n a/cpw r& Spei, 

(2). — Pronouns [for personal pronouns, I, thou, we, etc., 

see grammar.] 

' Tliis,' o\}Tos, ob€ [if used with substantives, the subst. 
must have the article, as ovtos 6 avrip, or 6 avrjp 
ovTos, 'this man' (not 6 ovfos, ever). o8e used for 
' the following,' as lAcf e rdSe, ' he spoke as follows.' 
Otherwise its use is confined to dialogue, plays, 
and speeches in the first person]. 

' TJiat' hewos [with subst. always reqidring the article], 

' OtJier,' aWoSf credos [^ol aXkoL, 'the rest;' so ol Irepoi. 
6 €T€pos = 'the other,' of two]. 

' Himself,' avrds [in the nom, avros always means ' self.' 

Also when used with another pronoun or subst., 
as fjixeh avTol, 'we ourselves;' avrol ovtoi, 'these 
men themselves ;* avTov tov fiaa-iXia, ' the king 
himself.' 

Also when it is emphatic in position, as amSiv 
alTovvToav ainjXOov, ' I went away at the request of 
the men themselves.' 

Otherwise, in oblique cases, avrov, ovtid, etc., 
mean simply 'him' (her, it)]. 

[reflexive], kavTov, and occasionally o5; in plural 
<T(f)€Ls and kavTiap, 

Examples : 

' He kiUed hunself.' 

* The Athenians said it was no business of theirs.' 
ol 'AOrjvam ovbiv o-c^io-tj; i(f>aQ-av TrposT^Keir. 
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'Re* [^she, it], (1) iKeHvos (if emphatic). 

(2) omitted (if nom. and unemphatic). 

(3) o [xiv, 6 [xkv oiv, 6 bi (at the beginning 
of sentences). 

(4) In oblique cases, use avTov, etc. 
' Tlie samel ^ avros, 

'Such,' TOLovTos, TOLosbe [rotoySe used like o6f. lAcfe 
Toidbe, ' he spoke as follows ; ' iixrjxavaTO roLovbc ti^ 
' he had recourse to the following device*]. 

' So great,' ' so many,' Toaovros, roa-osbe [roa-osbe = ' so great 
as this,' and so used (like Toiosbe) when you are 
going to enumerate, or when you are speaking (and 
pointing, if I may use the phrase)]. 

'So old,' ^so big,' Tr]\iKovT09 and TrjXiKosbc [with the same 
limitation of use], 

' Any, some,' tis. 

[ris always used with cl, for ' if there is £aiy one.'] 
If there is a stress on some, use e<mr os. 

Thus : 

* They sent . . , , as some of the cities offered.* 
eTTefxyfraVy lanv &v irdkeoov ^TrayyeXAofteVoor. — ^ThuC. 6. 88. 

'Any whatever,' ostlsovv [e.g., 'I would suffer anything* 
TTCLcrxoLiJLi av oziovv, ' I will not do it, not even if 
a7iything happens * (i.e., in no case), ov8* khv onovv 
yivr]TaL bpa(TO!i~\» 

' Wlio* (Inten^og.), rk. (Indii'ect), oyns, or often ris. 

(Eelative), 6'y, or osny. [6ms used especially in 
relative sentences assigning reasons, as : 

* "We are badly treated in being forced to serve.' 
bava irdcrxoix^v otnvcs &viyKrj orparevojuie^a.] 

* Which' (of two)? TTorepos (Indirect), oTrJrepoj. 

[So TTocroSf oiroo-os, oo-os, liifc^Tcoo., Indirect^ and 
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Eel. = 'how great/ 7:010s, ottoios, oXos, Interrog., 
Indirect, and Eel. = ' of what sort.* Tn\\Uos, 
otttiXCkos, fikCKoSy Interrog., Indirect, and Eel. = 'how 
old,' or ' how big.' 

. In direct questions, the first used. 

In indirect questions, the second (or first) used. 

In relative clauses, the third (or second) used. 

In exclamations, the third used.] 

* Eacli^ €Ka<TTos [of any number], iras ny. 

kKirepos [of two]. 

' Some . . . others/ ol fxiv . . . ot 8e. 

&W01 • . . aWoi, 

[N"otice the idiom: 'some do one thing, some 
another,' aAAot aWa bp&a-i; 'some fled one way, 
some another,' aAAot &k\ri l^uyo/;.] 

' None, nohodyy oifbcCs {ovns, rarely). IfirjheCs if necessary, 
see § 115, sqq.]. 

[If very emphatic ' no single one,' divide the words, 
ovbe €Ls, chiefly in rhetoric] 

* Neither* ovSeVepo? [jutryS- if necessary]. 

[Notice this idiom: with some prepositions it is 
common to divide the words, putting the pre- 
position between, as : 

' They said they sided with neither party.' 

ovb€ fieO* eripoiv €(pao-av €ivat. 

* He denied that he agreed with him on either ground.' 

TjpveXTO ixrjbi KaO* frepa ireldca'dai avr<^.] 

* All,' 'every* ttcls, fiiray, avixiras, ttSj tls, 

[With or without the article : as irivTcs &v6pcDiToi, 
' all persons ;' iravrcs ol avbp€s, ' all the men ;' iracra 
ttoKls, ' every city ;* Trao-a ij iroXis, or 7} iraa-a ir6kis, 
' the whole city ']. 

* JEach other* dAAijAwr [not wanted in nom.]. 
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LIST OF CONJUNCTIONS AND PAETICLES. 

It seems desirable to give a list both of conjunctions 
and of particles. In different grammars these two words 
are used differently, and therefore it is best to draw, at 
once, this clear and fundamental distinction between the 
two, as used in this book, that : 

Conjunctions make a clause dependent, not principal ; 

Particles have no influence at all over the grammatical 
character of the clause. 

Thus: 

Wheny since, lest, provided tlmt . . . are conjunctions. 
At least, yet, hut, nay rather . . . are particles. 



Conjunctions. 

It is not difficult to learn the ordinary uses of the 
conjunctions : a great many of them correspond closely 
to the uses of similar conjunctions in English ; and where 
the usage differs, it depends on clear principles which can 
be readily apprehended. 

A good deal of the necessary information on this head 
has been already given in the 'Notes on Constructions' 
above. But since it is so imperatively necessary, in the 
simplest form of composition, that the conjunctions should 
be understood completely, I have thought it better to give 
here an alphabetical list of them, with references to the 
' Notes on Constructions,' and any additional explanations 
and illustrations that seemed to be required. 

In this way, it is hoped, the learner, who is doubtful 
about any point connected with the use of conjunctions, 
will be able to find what he wants at once, without havin^y to 
hunt through several pages. 
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LIST OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

After tlwJt [Temporal, § 67-§ 70], ^ttcJ, It:^iIt\ (indie). 
Although [Concessive, § 94], /catTrep (partic), nhv (subj.). 

As [Causal, § 92, § 93], ^Trel, l-Kuhr), is (indie). 
„ [Temporal, § 67-§ 70], ore, h ^, is (indie). 
„ [Comparative], is, ^(TTrep. 

As far as [Limitative], ocra ye Kara (ace.) €j;cKa (gen.), 
is Ik (gen.). 

e,g, : 

'As far as concerns this war.' 
oa-a ye KaTa rov T:6\€fiov Tovbe, — TlIUC. 4, 48. 

* As far as concerns me.' 
ifjiov ye ei;e/ca. — ^Dem. 

* As far as possible under the circumstances.* 

is iK tS>v virapxovTo^v, — Thuc. 1. 8. 

* As far as you can with your present means.* 

is e/c T&v TiapovTiov, 

As — as possible ... is (with superlatives, sometimes 
bvvaixau) 

* As fast as possible.' 
is rdxiora, or is ibvvaTO Td^KTra, 

(The verb may be indefinite, naturally.) 

As soon as [Temporal, § 71], IttcI, is, etc. (indie). 

As soon as ever [Temporal, § 71], iir^l TAxiara, or ^zrciS?) 
r^xtoTa (ind.). 

As though [Comparative], is or oSo-Trep (partic). 

Because [Caxisal, § 92], Sirfrt, lm\ on, iTrt^bri, is (indie), 
[sxoa. a.p.] Q 
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There is, liowever, one neat Greek usage, oix ort, for 
' notwithstanding that ;' as in this instance : 

ovK oinal (TC fiovKea-Oat KaXeiv, oix on ovrcds ctTTcy. — ' 
GORG. §450,E. 

* I don't suppose you mean to call it so, notwUhsf adding that 
you said so.' 

On condition that [Consec., § 62], €0' w or e<^' i^T€ (inf. and 
fut. ind.). ^so, § 56, oJotc. 

Provided that [see ' if ']. or it may be done with ocra fxfi 
sometimes [see 'except']. 

Since [ r= 'because,' Causal, § 91-§ 93], (see lecaxise), 
[= 'From the time that,' Temporal, § 73.] ^f ov, 
wff (indie). 

Sj far from [Misc. Idioms, § 188, § 189], o^x ottws, /bt?) 

So that [Consec, § 49-§ 55], (Sore (indie, and infin.). 

That. (1) After saying verbs [^ 23], ws, ort (opt. and 

indie). [Oratio Obliq., *§ 23.] Or, ace. 
and inf. 

(2) After ' so,' ' so many,' ' such,' etc. coore (ind. 

and imp.). [Consec, § 50." 

(3) After words of Precaution 

(with fut. indie). 

(4) After verbs of Fearing [§ 2-§ 9 and § 192], 

/ut?; (oTTcoy /bt^), (subj., opt., ind.). 

(5) After verbs of Perception [§ 26], (participle 

and ace). 

(6) After verbs of Svjcarimjy or strong assertion, 

7/ /Ltr/y (with ace, inf.). 

(7) After verbs of Asking [§ 45], inf. or ace inf. 

Xlnlil [Temporal, § 86], ccoy, fAe'xpt, M^'xP* ^'> ^^'^^ (subj., 
opt., ind.). 



.§ 8, § 9], OTTCOS 
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When [Temporal, § 66, sqq^!\, i?, oT€y kii^i, IttciS^ (subj., 
opt., ind.), (also compounded with hv, see 'tvhenever '). 

Whenever [Indefinite, § 20), oravy iirijv, iT:€i.bav with subj., 
or without &v and opt. 

Whereas in Greek is usually rendered by another principal 
clause, the two being mutually connected by filv . . . 
hi. 

Thus : 

'It is a shame that I should have endured the labour 
whereas you will not even endure the recital.* 

aiaxpdv el iyi) fJiiv tov9 irovovf, iSjuicts bi ixrjhe tovs \oyovs 

Whether [after asking verbs, § 42], el, etre (ind., opt.). 
Whilst [Temporal, § 74], h S, iv oo-o), ?a)s, /ixcx/>t. 



Particles. 

The things to notice about particles are : 

(1) It requires a long careful study of Greek to use them 
instinctively right : each year of reading makes one more 
and more familiar with them, but to attain perfect 
familiarity requires many years. 

(2) Conversation brings out particles most richly : there- 
fore Plato and the Dramatists are the storehouses. 

(3) It is often misleading to have one English word for 
each Greek one, and rigidly to adhere to it. The freer 
range one has in translation, provided accuracy be studied, 
the more correctly one will use particles in composition. 

(4) When you have got your particle from this list, look 
it out in the dictionary to see how the Greeks used it. 
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LIST OF PAETICLES. 

Those marked f cannot come first in the sentence. 

After ally f o.pa. 

Also, KoL (after an enumeration, or more emphatic), koX hri 

KaL 
And, /cat; f 8^ often (at the beginning of sentence). 
And again, koL firjv KaL 
And then, ctra bi. 
And yet, Kairoi, 

Anyhow (resumptive : ~ 'however that may be*), f ^' ovv. 
At least, ) 
At any rate, j t ye, t yovv. 

But, aXXi, 

But indeed, iXKa ixrjv. 

But still, ojMos 6e, dAA* ojuio)?. 

By tlie hye, koX fxi^v ; sometimes koI b^. 

Come now, Sye brj, <^ip€ 877. 

Either , , , or, ij . . tj. 

Especially, SAAws re KaL 

Even, KaL 

— — , not even, ohhL 

For, t y^p ('fctl y&p and aXKa y&p are found at the 

beginning of sentences, where we should usually 

simply say 'for' and 'but'). 
However, t iiivroi. 
Indeed, f p-iv : with 8e to follow. 
Much less, p.rj rl ye brj (or with elliptical conjunctions, uri 

oTi, ovx, oTT(os, etc., § 188). 
Nay rather, f piev otp. 
Neither . . . nor, ovre . . . ovre. 
Nevertheless, Kairoi, ov pJqv aXKi, 
No [see Idioms, Miscellaneous, § 183]. 
Nor, ovh'k, [unless after ovt€ ; see nMtlicr], 
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Not, ov, or [11] [see negatives, § 115], 
Not even, gvbe. 

No, nor [emphatic], ov iir]v ovhL 
No more (' no more do I '), ovhi. 

Not hut wlmt, ov [XTjif aX\i (generally at beginning of new * 
sentence). 

Thus : 

' I will not save you : not but what I will try.* 

ov (rda-o) (re. ov fjL^v aWa TTCipdcrojuiat yt". 

Now then, aye 6?/. 

0/ course, f 677. is eUos, 

[bi], from the liveliness of the Greeks, is often used where 
we should use no particle at all : it sometimes corresponds 
to ' of course,' ' you see,' ' you know,' ' then,' ' there ' ; some- 
times to a wink or twinkle of the eye. The only way 
thoroughly to understand brj, is to watch for it in Greek, 
and collate instances.] 

Pray (' pray why did you — '), "f* bfJTa, or "f* brj. 
So, t ovv, t Toiwv: even wcrre [see Connection, § 139.] 

Still, 01X0)9, 

Still in spite of all, ov jjLfjV aXXa [see ' not but what ']. 

Then, f ovp, f toCwv, 8t^ tovto, roiyapovv. 

Then again, etra bL 

There, koX bri, (see Well). 

There now, Ibov, tovt Ik^Ivo. 

Therefore [see then"]. 

Well, Koi 877. (' Do it. Well, I am doing it' bpa tovto. 

KoL bf] bp(o.) 
Well then, aWd, aW'ovv. 
Wherefore, bio, or 8t' o, avO* &v [see then]. 
Why {' Why, how do you know ? '), f yap. 
Yes [see Idioms, § 183], 
Yet, KatVot, o/xo)?. 
You see,f br} [see ' of course ']. 
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LIST OF PEEPOSITIONS. 



a, accusative; d. dative; g, genitive. 



About (round), irepf, a. ; i/Kpi, a. 

„ (nearly), adv. fi(i\i<rTa^&s, is. 

„ (concerning), ireply g» 
Above, vir^p, g^ 
According to, icotc£, a. 
Across, Wpoy, g.; 9m^, g. 
After, firra, a. 

— (to get), iriy a, 

— interval of, 5ia, g. 
Against, Ketra, g. (charge, speak-,) 

— (opposed to), hni, g. 

— (motion), My a.; irp6sf a. 

— (rest), iirly d.; irapd, d. 

— will of, j8%, g. 

— (contraryto,5.y.laws,etc.), 

TTOLpdj a. 
Along, W, a.; Kvrdfa.; vixpdf a. 
Among, iv, d. 
Around, veply a.; &fKpl, a. 
As to, v€ply g. ; Kotrdy a. 

As far as, fi^xPh fff 

At (place), Kwrdy a.; ivy d.f 

— (a post), iwl, d. 

Before, irpif, g, 

— (oaths), wp6s^ g. 

— (court), ffojpdy d. 

— (motion), waad^ a. 
Behind, tiriaBeVy g. 
Below \ 

Beneath / "^^^ ^'* ^- 

— (motion), {/7r6, a. 
Beside, -Kopdy d. 

— (the question, etc.) , vapdy a. 



Besides, irp6sy d. 

— (not counting), x»P^r> 9*! 

iicrSsy g. 
Between, /Aero^i;, g. 
Beyond, irepa, g. ; ^irrJy, g, 

— (power, etc.), vircp, a. 
By (agent), inr6y g, 

— (cause), d. simply. 

— (difference), vapdy a. 

— (in oaths), irp6sy g. 

— itself, l^ iavTov, 

— means of, 81a, g, 

— (near), wapd, d, 

— side of, troLpdy d. 

— (seize by), g, simply. 

Concerning, veply g. 

During, fl. simply. 

— day, fied' ruitpav. 

Except, x^P^^i 9* i iicrds, g, ; vX^y g. 

For (benefit of), d, simply. 

— (come, send-) iici^ a, 

— (piice), g. only. 

— sake of, X^<^> Ivttia^ g.; Bid, a, 

— (time), a. simply. 

— (considering), &s.* 
From, &ir(J, in, g. 

— (after * prevent *) , fitly etc. 

— apart-, X"P^*i ff' 

— (transferred-,) irapdy g. 

— (motives), vt<J, g. 

In, ivy d. 

— accordance with, Kordy a. 



♦ Thus : * Cities numerous for one island.' 
Tr6\(is &5 iv fii^ yfifftp tcoWai. — Thtjo. 6. 20. 
t In certain names of towns, as 'A^/jvpo-t, e//)8p(rtv, an old locative form 
was employed to express at. 
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LISTS. 



List of Pricfobitions — Continued. 
In (MiHO of, iirlf g. 

— c<)inpariHonwith,irf)Jj,a.;n'«p<^i«« 

— ooiiHi^quonoo of, 9<(i, a. 

— favour of, irfwJj, g. 

— liopoM of (fi, opt. or final conj.) 

— liglit of, iv n^ptif g. 

— manner of (&j). 

— iiiattor of, iTfplf g.; Kard, a. 

— ])lm^o of, hmly g. 

— power of, M, d. 

— j)roi)orti()n to, Kara, a, 

— r(<HpO(?t of, ir«pf, g. 

— (Hpa<u) of timo) g. only, or Ivrhs^g. 

— Hpito of, iSf^, g. 

— htcuid of, hfrlf y. 

— tinii) of, ^Trf, g. 

— (luni) AvA {fx4pos). 

— viow of, iirlf d. 
TtiHldo, lf<rw, g.; i<roaB%v, g. 
Into, ct's, a. 

Of, g. Mimply. 

OIF, iK^g.; iir(J, g. 

()n,^ir(, d. [on tho loft, i^ i/xcrrepas]. 

-— account of, 9ic(, 0. 

— baHiH of, KOTcC, a. 

— behalf of, fiir^p, ^. 

— Bido of, xofwJ, rf. ; irpjj, g. 

— Rtrongth of, katcC, a. 

— condition of. My d. 
Oppoidto, iifturriovy g. 
Out of, Uy g. 

— (kindnoHH, etc.), d. simply, 
or Mf g. 



Outside, iitrSsy g. 
Over, inripi g. 

— against, o^rf, g.; ipturrlov, g. 

— extending-, W, a. 
Past, irapiy a. 

Bound, &/«^f, a.; ir€pi, a. 

Through, 8t<£, g. 

— (owing to), JmC, a. 

— — » (qualities), 
fiirrf, g. or d. simply. 

To (motion), vposy a.; cij, a.; 4iri,a. 

— — (people), &y, a. 

— contrary-, trapdy a. 

— owing-, 8i(£, a. 

Towards, M, g. ; vpSsy a. 

Under, ^6, g.y d. 

— (motion), ihrrf, a. 
Up, &ydf a. 

Upon, M,g.jd. 

— (this), ^ic (ro^ou). 

With, tr6Vf d.; fierdf g. 

— (in house, presence of) irapd^a, 

— (instrument), d. simply, 

— (qualities), [adverbs], 

— reference to ^ 

— respectto ]'^P^»^' 

— view to, ifrli d. 



SUBJUNCTIVE AND OPTATIVE, 
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SCHEME OF GEEEK SUBJUNCTIVE AND 

OPTATIVE. 

[ Wkcre Indie, is used in Frimary^ it is spaced for clearness,'] 



Neas OB Fbihaby. 

1. Wish, Commaito. 

fidOwfi^y, * let us learn.' 

fi^ /M&ris, ^ don* t . . .' § 124. 

2. Final (Purpose). § 2, § 3. 

dpw %va fiaJdris, . • that you 

mai/ . . . 
(Fear). { 192. 
hfSouca fi^ [idOys. 
(Precaution : with Fut.), § 8. 
a'K&ir€i Sircos Hffei, * see that 70U 

are.' 

3. Delibesative. § 10. 

(Direct), rt fidBw; what must 

I . . . ? 
(Indirect), oitK Ixod 0,ri fidOa, 

4. Conditional. { 14. 

iay fid0a, flffofia 1, * if I learn, 
I shaU . . .* 

5. Indefinite. § 20. 

BfTi hy fidOWf ^pdau, 'what- 
ever I learn . . .' 

6. OsATio Obuqua. 

(a) Statement: (1) Main clauso. 

§ 30. 
\iyo9 thi Han, * I say it is.* 

(2) Dependent. § 33. 

* I say he does what he can,* 

(b) Question. § 42. 

iponQ tls itrrl (or Zsris). 

* I ask who he • . .' 



BeMOTE OB HiSTOBIC. 

fjiddoifuyy * O that we might . . ! * 
fjL^I fjidOot, *may he not . . ! ' 



tdpouTa %pa fidOois, . • that you 
might . . . 

(Vivid, /«£aj;s.) 
eSuora /x^ pudBoiSy „ 

(Vivid, /«£%y.) 

iffK6ncovv tras earoiro . . that 
he should be . . • 
(Vivid, Hffrai.) 



(Vivid, /«£««.) 



et fiddoifUf €*Mriy &y * , . , 
learned . . should . . . .* 
(Vivid, { 18.) 

oTi /idOotfity ^pcura * . . • 
learned . . . did.' 
(Vivid, § 22.) 

IX€7ov8t« efr;, * . , said . . 
was.' 

(Vivid, llffrt.) 

^Keyop 8t« Uptfri & d^vairo . 
*did . . . could . . .* 
(Vivid, 8p$ . . d^arcu.) 

\igd)mv rlsj Zsru eft;, * , . asked 
... was « « % 
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LISTS, 
INDEX OF MOODS EMPLOYED IK 



F. = FbDCABT. H. == HiSTOBIO. 



I. Wish, command^ etc. 
Hortative , , , 
Gomxnaiid . . . 
Wish 



IL FnrAL. 

♦Purpose ,, 

Fear, fact 
* „ contingency 
♦Precaution 






III. Delibebjltive, direct., 
♦ „ indirect 

IV. Conditional. 

(\\ Fact 

(2) Contingency, near . , 
„ remote 

„ past . . 

V. ♦Indepinitb , . • • , . 

VI. Oratio Obiiqua. . 

(1) Statement, main clauso 

♦ y^ dependent 

(2) ♦Question 

(3) Petition 

Vn. CoNSECunvB, actual 
„ natural 

„ with oloSy vaos . . 

„ with ^4>* ^ T€ . . 

VIII. Limitative 

IX. Temfobal. 

When, since, whilst, after . . 

♦Until . . indefinite , , 
„ definite 

♦Before, vplv, indefinite 
„ definite, positive 
»» » neg. 

X. Causal., .. •• 

XI. Concessive. 
^ Even if • • • . 



• « 



Kcdirep . . 



Mood. 



1. Subjunctive . . 
Imperative, Subj. 
Optative . , 



Subj. P., Opt. H. 
Indic. . , . • • . 
Subj. P., Opt. H. 
Fut. Ind. P., Fut. Opt. P. 

Subj. 

Subj. P., Opt. H. 



* • 
. * 



(Prot.) Ind., (Apod.), Ind. 
„ Subj., „ Ind. 

Opt. 



t» 



Opt., 



}> 



„ Ind., „ 
Subj. P., Opt. P. 



Ind. 



Ace. and Inf. • • 
Ace. and Part. . . 
Indic. P., Opt. H. 
Opt. H. . . . , 
Ind. P., Opt. H. 
Inf., or Ace. and Inf. • • 

Verb unchanged 
Ace. and Inf. 
Inf. 



* • 






Inf., or Ace. Inf. 
Indic. • • . , 



Subj. P., Opt. H. 
Indic. . . . . 
Subj. P., Opt. H. 
Ace. Inf. 
Indic. .. •• 



Indic. 



• • 



Participle 



Neo. 



m4 

ov 
ov 



fi-flj oil 
fi-fl, ov 



ov 

Oif 

ob 
ov 
ov 

ob 
Uri 
t4 



oh 

f4 

ov 

fi-fl 
fl'fl 

ov 
oif 

t^ 

ov 



In those marked ♦ the vivid construction can be employed ; it consists simply 



MOODS. 
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YAEIOUS KINDS OF SENTENCES. 



Sect. 



! 



§ 124 



{2 
6 192 
} 192 

§8 

§ 10 
§ 10 

§ 14 



§20 

25 
26 
30 
§84 
§43 
§45 

§53 
§51 
§60 
§63 

§65 



i 



§66 

86 
86 
80 
j76 
§81 

§91 



P. = PeIMAET. H. = HiSTOEIO. 



94 
95 



B.EMABE2?. 



( Subj. only neg., and only aor., otherwise use imper. 
( If wishing clause oblique, always inf., see § 46. 

Conjunctions Iva, «s, oirws. 
I the conjunction is /a^ (or oirws ^?^ with fut.), hence tlie negative used 

j IS ov. 

Conjunction Sircwt. 



liii neg. in Prot., ou neg. in Apod, always. 
In near, use iav in Prot. 

remote „ ct „ &»' in Apod. 

past „ « „ &y in Apod. 






in P., conjunctions, etc., always compounded witJi ^v, 

verbs of saying and thinking, 

verbs of knowing and feeling, 

conjunctions <i>s or ^rt. 

in P. verb must be unchanged, in II. may be. 



I conjunction fiore. 
exactly same usage as Sxrre, 

|conj. u>j, ore, ^irel, ^irctS^, €(»y, ^| o5, ^v ?, ^vfKo, 
( If indefinite, add &v, neg. fiii, and see V. 
i conjunctions eas and /A€xpi and i^^xpi oJ', "wd 
/ in P. 
only after neg. 



"wdth or without fij 



see rV., a simple conditionaL 
n substituting the Primary Sequence for the Historic after a Historic Verb. 



VOCABULARY. 



N.B. — ^AIl verba in which ti^ie aorist meaning differs from the present (like lamyn) 
are given in the tense required. Often, too, the aor. inf. is given where the pres. 
would do as well, to familiarize the student with the use of both tenses. The con- 
tracted verbs are sometimes given in the open form, but of course must always be 
contracted when used in Attic Prose. 

For numerals, see the Grammar : for pronouns, eonJunetionSf partides, and prepo- 
sitions, see the lists at the end of the exercises. Some few, however, of all these arc 
given here, especially those which occur early, when the learner will have more wordd 
to look out, and so ^vill require a little more aid. 

The words given here will often not be available, when ti^ie sentence requires turn- 
ing, see \ 9Q—\ 114 : but even then they will suggest the stem from which the right 
derivative will be found in the G-reek Lexicon. 

In Fart IV. so much recasting will be required that it is scarcely possible to make 
the vocabulary complete there. The mere translation of the words would be no use. 
The notes will give hints on the main difficulties. 



ABBEEVIATIONS. 



vb. = verb 
adj. = adjective 
adv. = adverb 
inf. = infinitive 
sb. = substantive 
d. = dative 
a. = accusative 
g. = genitive 
m. ■= masculine 
f . = feminine 
n. = neuter 



imp. = impersonal 

V. a. = verb active 

tr. = transitive 

comp. = compounds 

enc. = enchtic 

intr. = intransitive 

lit. = literal 
met. = metaphorical 
sqq. = the following ^ectionn 
the words enclosed in [ ]. boiuj 
synonyms, should be rofencd lo. 



fidWw 
able (to), dwarSs, oWs re 

(having ability), ^pSyinoSf ao<l>6s 
abominable, 0^€\vp6s 
about, to be, fi4Ww 
above, &v(o 

(earlier), irpSrepoy 
absence, use iart&p 
absent, to be, &7r€ifit 

to be (from home), iiroSrj/xc'w 
absolutely, &rexy(ioh "^^ vdpaTrw 
abstain, ojrtxofiat 
absurd, y€\o7os 

talk absurdly, Xijpw 
ftbundant, HtpeoyoSj irxipris 



abuse (vb.), Koi^op^a, \oi^opovfiai 

(sb.), \otSop(a 
acceptable, ^5 us 

accidentally ,Twxi7(oftenuseTU7Xa>'«) 
accompany [go with] 
accomplice, ^uv<afi6rris 
accomplish, t6\« 

be accomplished, yevcaOai, 
TtXuffdou 
accord (of one's own), iKuVy Ikov- 

aloos, iK roO aifTOfidrov 
accordingly, oZv, rolyw, dia toito, 

5t* h, &(TT€, etc. 
account, yofii^a 
accuracy, ducpi&eia 
accurate, iiKpi$iis, coufiiii 
accursed, Kariparos, 6€o7^ 4xOp6s 
(future state}, ol iy Tapropf 
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VOCABULARY, 



[ac— an 



accuse, eMT«£o/;*ot, iyKoXtca 
accused, d iptvywv 
accuser, 6 SuaKwv 
accustomed (vb.J , etotOa 
acknowledge, bixoXoyu 
acquaintance, use adj., yvJepifios ; 

or vb., yiyy^cTKtCy yyapiCca. 
acquiesce, dy€xo/iow, /iotS/ws ^«p«, 

acquit, iiroXvw 

active [energetic] 

additional, use TrA€»y, or irp6s (d.), 

or comp. 
address, trpoirenreiy 
adduce (evidence), 7rap€Xf(rBai puip- 

Tvpas, fiapTvpiay 
adjourn, dvajBcUAojutu 
adinini«<ter [rule] 
admiral, vavapxos 
admiralty, vawopx^a 
admire, Oavfid^w, alveca^ iircuy4u 
admit (a fact), dfio\oy4<a 

(a person) , i^v ^iffUvai 
adopt (apian, means, etc.), xfiVO'^ou 
adorn, K0(rpi4a 
advance, vpo^ouyw 
advantage, uxpeXcia 

(have the), vpoix^iv 

(get), ixpiXiiffdai 
adverse, Bvcrvxh^ 

adversary, ex^P^*> ^oXc/iios, iydvrios 
advice, avu^ovKii 

take advice, ireidofiai 
advisable, uxpeKifios 

it is advisable, Se? 
advise, avixfiov\€va>, irapcuvM 
affair, Trpayna. 

the affairs of, rh. rod 
affect (aim at), itpUffOat 

(move) ,Kty€CD, iKK\i]<ra'<Ofrapdff(rco 

(pretend), Trposiroiovfiai 
affecting, &Xy€iv65f XvvripSs 
afraid [fear] 

afterward, ^(rr^pov, ^ireira, fx^rh. 
Toura 

(not long), oh ^ih. iroKXov (see 
prep.)^ 
again, iroXiv, avBis 
agent, inrrjpeTTjii 

(to be), irpdrTcru {vir4p) 
aggie-isor (to be), irp6repoy 4Jik- 

rjcrai 
agitnto, KivecOj rapdaraot 
ago, long'-ago, ir<i\ai 



ago, tvi'o years, rplroy ^tos rovro i^ 

00, or dio ^^7) try) 
agi-ee (be willing), B4\v 

(or come to agreement), ^/to- 
A076W, (Tvyxdip^v 

(it was agreed) use av/nBaiyw 

(think with) rainh, fppoyelu 
agreeable [pleasant] 
agreement, arvfi^aais 

(make an agreement), ewrl* 
OeffOai, avyx(op€iy 

(harmony), 6fi6yoia 
aid (vb.), ^oTjdeu) 

(sb.), /3o/j9fio 
ail, yoo'iotj Trdaxoa 

what ails you ? rl rdtrx'^is ; 
aim (vb.), (rroxdCofiai^ ^(pUtrQai 
alarm (vb.), <po$€a), ^/ctA^o-o-w 
all, way, &Tra5, ci'ifivai 

all the more, roffovrcp fiaWov 

at all, vdvv 
allow, idu 

it is allowed, efeo-ri 
almost, fiSyoy ow, axeZSy 
alone, (xSyos 
aloud, fitydx-p <pa>yy 
already, ^Stj 
altar, ^wfiSs 

alter, fifdla-rTifHy fiiraBdWw 
altogether, vdyv 
always, aei 
ambassador, Trpfa^evrris (plur. irpeir- 

ambition, <pi\orifila 
ambitious, tpi\6rtfios 

(to be) <f>t\oripLei(r6qi 
amiss, what is amiss ? ri Tcdtrx^i 

(defect), rh iWivcs, rh wAij^it- 

/t*6A€S 

ammunition, use BrXa 

amused, be, ^So/uat 

amusing, y€\o7o5 

ancestor, •np6yoyos 

anger, opyi\ 

angi'ily, tC opyrjs 

angry, xaAcTrJy, or participle 

(to be), opylCo^ai, xa^^a»V«, 
Sucrxfpalya, hyayaucriw 
animal, C^ov, Bjipioy 
announce, ^irayy4Wa>, Krip^arau 

(comp. ) 
annoy, Auirca, irpdy tiara irap^xco 
be annoyed, Svo'xfpa.sytOf x*" 
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another, ilAAoj 
answer, ^nfxi^ &iroKpivofjtcu 
anxious [wish, desire] 
any, rls 

in any way, dvonrovVf or ri 
anyhow (particles) 
apartment, o'lKTjfia 
apology, iivoXoylaj or use verb 
apparel [dress] 
apparent, <pavep6sy $^Aos 

-ly, (J>W€pcos, or use doKelu 
appear, SokcTv, <palvofuii 

(present onoseK), vap^xOciV^ 
vapcivai 
appearance, t>«^iy, or use ^om7v 
appease, Karavpatpw 

(anger), vava 
applaud, iirouviw^ Bopv^elv 
applause, 66pv$os, ^naivos 
appoint, KaBiffrrjfUf eX^o-dou, rdtTtra 
approach, cTr^ifjUy vpoatpxotitUy irpoa- 

X<op4(o 
approbation (with my), kK6vTos i^iov 
approve, ivatvita 

the plan was approved, tho^e 
arbitrary, duex^p'hs, fitaios, rvpau' 

archer, ro^dnjs 
archon, 6.pxo»v 
ardent, vp6dvfios 
ardour, vpoOvfila 
arise, kvaarrivaif iKtrr^vai 

(become, grow), ycvMai 
arm (vb.), 6v\i((o 
arms^ 07rA.a 

-army, arparla^ <rrpdrevfxa, <rrpar6s 
arouse, iyeipw (comp.) 
arrange, TrapourK€va((i) 
arrest, Kara\a$€7y, ixi\a$€(Tdai, 
ffvWoiiffdva 
^ be aiTested, aXiffKOficu 
arrive, iL<piKu4ofiai 
arrogant, o-e/uvJs, ixryaX6i'>pwv,v^puF' 

arrow, oXarSs 

art, r4xvr) 

artificer, Ziifuovpyds 

artifice, firjxttv^y "^^X^ 

artillery, /txryxafol, hcKa 

artist, rexW-nys, ipydTTjf, r^x^^ 

iirurHifuoy 
ascend, iva$alvu 
ashamed, to be, alffx^voiuM 
ask (question), ipttr^v, ^p4(r$M 



ask (favour), ahico, a^i6(e 
asleep, 605a?)/ 

fall asleep, KaraBap(!dv(» 
aspect, use orpis, or iB^ly 
assassinate, hiroKreivoi 
assemble (tr.), cuAAeyw 

(intr.), avifepxoucu 
assent, (r^fjKprifii, 6fxo\oy€<o 

(agree to do), w€tOec^^ol 
assert, Xcyw 

(strongly), 8«(rxvprfo/ioi 
assign, i^e^eo, Ziaviixto 
associate (sb.), kraipo^ 

(vb.), 6fii\€(o 
assume, Xan^dvoa 
astonish, itcwKiiffffoa^ is arropiap 

KaBurrdvai 
astoimded, be, OctufidCcc, imrXar/Tiyat 
attack, iiridearOai 
attempt, irupdofiou 

(sb.), ir«?joa 
attend (care), 6epair€t;« 

(serve), SiaKov4at 

(listen), TTposfXfiy rhy yovy 
audacious, ToAftjjpis, Opatrds 
authority, ^^ovaria 

(weight), d|icw/ia 
avail, often eVap/cew ; S^feAos 
avenge, riiiapeco (d.) [see punish] 

I am avenged, rifiaplcuf i\aBoy 
averse, ovk 4e4Ku>v [w. inf.] ^Koeu 
avert, a,icorp4it(a 
avoid, <p€vyoo 
awake (v. a.), iyeipw 

(to lie), typijyopa 
aware [know] 
away, in comp. airo — 
axe, Tr4\€KvSj (m.) 



back (adv.), oiriatat ireiAw, iva- 

(comp.) 
bad, kokSs 
baker, atyroirtL^rji 
band, At^x*^^' wA-^^or (n.) 
banish, e/cjSaAAw 
banishment, <pvy^ 
bank, UxOrj 

banquet, cvfi7r6(rioyf koprf* 
barbarous, ^eivhs, fiiaios 
barter, &yopdCofJMt 
base (adj.), ohrxp^ff Kax6$ 
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VOCABULARY. 



Tba— br 



basket, <popti6s 

bathe, Xoveardou. 

battle, fidxn 

bawl, K€Kpay4yM 

beam, ^6\ov 

bear, Hpicros 

beard, Tcwy&v 

beast (wild), 0^p 

beat, rinrrvi [conquer] 

beautiful, KaLK6% 

beauty, kAxkoi (n.) 

become, ylyvcadou, 

becoming (adj.), c&i-pev^s, irpivtiv 

bed, X^x<>*» KAfnj 

befall, yiyvofitUy or use, rvx'^tv 

before (in presence), ivainlov (g.) 

(day before), r-j irpoT(pal(f 
beg [ask] 
begin, «f>x« 
behave, use Spay, vpdffa-tiy, ^x^iv 

(adv.) 
behind, SviffOey (g.) 
behold, 6€cope7y 
belief, 8(J^a, yi'<afir} 
believe, 'K(l$€<rOaif oXojxaiy ho^ji^w 
belly, KoiKia^ yaariip 
belong to, use ex«, cTvai, or vpo(rfiK€i 
beloved, ^(\os 
belt, (<a<n-f}p (m.) 
bench, c5pa 
benefit, cvepyerdco 0Hp€\4w 

(sb. ) €V€pyf(ria, x^^^ 
benevolence, tUvoia, ^iXcu/^ponrfa 
bequeath, vapaSovvai 
besides (adv.), leoosiri 
besiege, vo\iopK€6» 
best, &ptaros 

it seems best, Sokc? 

do one's best, use irdffy r^xvv 
bethink oneself of, ix€fAy^a0aiy jjon/ia'- 

Gtjvcu 
betray, xpodtZoffu 
better, ififlyay 

off, v\€oy (x^iv 
between, fiera^v, g. 
beware, €v\aB€7aBai, <pvK6.<r(TtaB(u 
bewildered, iXiyyi^^ hropfu 
beyond, Tctpa (g.) 
bid, K€\€{f<o 
bind, 5€fitf 
bird, ipvii 
birth, ytyos 

of good birth, tvyttrf^i 
bit, fjL4poi 



bit, after a, oh tut roAAov, rax^ 
bitter (of grief), fiapls, ohcrpSs 
black, |x4^Ms 
blame, alrla 

(lay blame), curtdoixat 

(vb.), alridofiaiy fi4fji<pofiM 

is to blame, aXri6s iart 

-less, hixcfj^i^ Baios 
blind, Tv<p\6s 
blush, ipvBpida 
boast, a\aCoy€6ofiai, Kauxdofxui 

-ful, aKd(cDy 

-fulness, &\a(6y€M 
boat, ir\o7oy 
body, o-^jua (n.) 

(band), \6xo5 
boil, ci^o; 

bold, ro?^rip6sf Bpaaxts 
bond, b€fffi6s 
book, |w77pa<^, fit$\ioy 
boorish, &ypoiK05 

-ness, aypoiKia 
borrow, SayeiCofiai 
bore, TfTpalvw 
bosom, k6\-kos 
bottle, A^xueos (f .) 
bottom, Tct KuraBey 

at the, K({Ta; 
bound [limit] 

to be bound to do, use 5c? or 

bow, rS^oy 

to bow, irposKvyeiy (v. a.), Kvirru 
(intr.) 
bowl, rpvfi\ioy 
boy, iro?s 

from his boyhood, iK vcudis 
branch, 6(os 
brass, xaA,K<^s 

(adj.), xoAkovs 
brag [boast] 
braggart, a\d(wv 
brave, KparcpSs, BapaJXeos 

-ry, ^perfi 
bread, dpros 

(shop), &pToir(a\iov 
break, KXdo}, ^^lyyvfii (oomp.) 

(a peace, etc.), Aww 

(intr.), idyny (comp.) 

into a place, $i({, elsTrUra 
breast, a'r4pyoy 
breath, tryo'h 

out of breath, 1i<rirvovt 
breed, rp4(pw 
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bribed, to be, SoypoSoKciv, ^la^pd^i- 

peffdai 
bride, yvfjLfpri 
bridge, y€<t>6pa 
hvingi ^^pco, &yeo 

up, rp€<p<a, iratSciJw 
brother, ad€\<p6s 
bruise, (TvyK6irro» 
build, oiKo5o/t6w, vbiiiv (or mid.) 
bull, ravpos 

burden (use xo^^'f<^0> ^«os 
bum, Kal(0 (tr.), 4)X€7w (intr.) 

out, iKKaidf 
burst (rush), mjScia) 

out [shout] 
bury, ddiTTCDy KaTop^ffcru 
business, ^pyov, vpayfxa 

it is my business, 5 el fxe 
but, dXA(£ 
but (except), €t fi-f}, vK-fiv 

[only] 
butcher (vb.), a(pd(oD (comp.) 
buy, ay^ofioUf ayopd^co 
by (swearing), v^, /no 
bystandeirs, ot vapSures 



O . 

calamity, wa^oy (n.), <rvfi(popd 
calculate, \oyl(oiiai 
call, KdK4a> (comp.) 

(at house) [say * go to *] 
calm (vb.), Kardx^iy {66pvfioy)f irav^iv 

(adj.) fiavxo^ 
calumniate, hia^oKKxa 
calumny, 8taj3oA^, Kurriyopla 
camp, ffrparSire^ov 
campaign, arpuTcia 

(vb.), arparfviO'dai 
capital [good] 

punishment, Qavdrov (-qix'a 
capricious, ebfierd^oXoSf aKard-jraros 
captain (ship), va6K\r}po5 

(army), \oxo.y6s 
captive, SeSe/ici'os 
capture, cupiw 
care (vb.), /xeAci (d. and g.), <ppoV' 

(sb.) iirififXtia 

take care of, ^iri/xeAou/xcu (g.) 
take care lest, €v\aB€ta$ai 
careful, imfi(\riSy €v\afii)^ 
bo careful, fvXaficio'dau 

BIDQ. Q. p.] 



careless, djucA^y 

be careless, d/xcAeo), oXiyapdw 

carpenter, riicrav, ^vXovpySs 
carry, 0€p», KOfxi^a 
carve, yXdqxa 
case, tJ> Trpayixa 

this is the case with, vdnxa 
rovTOj Tvyxdi/a &v, or ^x** 
cask, viQos 
cast, jScUActf 

about, TToAAcb (ppovrii<a 

up (of the sea), iKipipoa, 
iKBdWa 
cat, atXoupos 
catch, atp4(i>, Aa/ij3cu/w 

hold, \afjLBdv€ad(u (g.) 
caught, be, a\laKOfiat 
cause, alria 

(legal) S/kjj 
cease, vavofiai 
centurion, \oxay6s 
certain, Tio'T(Js, aoup-fif 

I am certain, o75a (ra^a;;, Mn- 

TOL/lOU 

to be certain to do, use /icAAv, 
or ffoupeffrara 

say for certain, <ra4>es rt Acyeu/ 

a certain one, ns 
certainly, § 183 
chain, BtafiSs 
chair, ditppos, cdpa 
challenge, 4s iiaxnv vpoKaXeiaeat 
chamber, oticrjfia 
chance (sb.), tvxv 

(opportuniW) Kaip6s 

(vb.), rvyxdvw (with partic.) 
change, fieraBdWa (also other verba 
with /ncTo-) 

(mind) ixeTtafo4wj ixeraryiyvdiffHw 
character, Bidvoia [often done with 

oTos, ^0105] 
charge, iyKa\4(ii)y alridofxat 

(sb.) our/a, l4yK\rjfia 

to take charge, ivifi€\4oixai (g.) 
chariot, apfia (n.) 
chase, 5ic6fcw 
chatter, AaAcw, \r\p4<o 

(sb.), ipKvapia 
cheat, aSiKca^ ibevaKi^coy ilawarda 
cheek, vapeid 

cheerful, tUdvfxos, 7rp6Bufios 
cherish, OepaTre^w, rp4<l>o) 
cherry, K4paao5j f . 
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cheat (breast), trniOos (n.) 

chief (sb.), Apx^^t Baai\€bs, ripayyqs 

(adj.)) iiiyitrros 

the chief men^ ol miyv (iroAiTcu, 
ffTpariaraif etc.) 

-ly, /uUiiTTa 
child, irais, t4kvov 
choose, iKKpivu, atp4ofuu 
citizen, iroKtmis 
city, ir^\ij 
claim, a^i6ot 
clamour, 06pu0os 

claw, X'J^^ 
clear, <ra4yfis 

(empty), k€v6s 
clemency, oIktoj, e^jueVcta, ^i\av- 

Bponrla 
clever, <To<p6s 

-ness, (ro<f>ia 
cliff, Kprifivos 

climb, dvajSaiVo;, (mtp^aivm 
cloak, liMTiov 
close (adv.) [near] 

(vb.), KKeia 

(intr. ) , TiKixndw 
closely, (to look) iucpiPws 
clothe, iuyufii, iy^vto 
clothes, iffHSf ifidTiov 

without clothes, yvfivSs 

cloud, V€(f>€\7} 

coat, ifidriop 

cobbler, aKvr^ofios 

cock, h\iKrpv<&v 

coerce, Korix^iv, iXpyeiv (comp.) 

cold (adj.), \\fuxp6s 

(sb.), }pvxo5 (n.) 
collect, dyefpw, ^v?iK4y» 
colonel, (rrpartiy^s 
colony, ^TToiKia 
colour, xficofia 
come, tpxopMii clfxi (comp.) 

back, iJko), avepxojJLou 
comfort, rrapafJLvdovfiaij irapaSapavvoi 
command, K€\€Tut/> 

(army), riyeTffdoUy &pxo 

(sb.), apx'hj (order), im-oK-f} 
commander, (TTpar-nySs, &px<»u 
commissioner, 4iri(TKoiros. npeafifvrrjs 
commit [entrust], iiriTp4ira) 

(crime), aSiKcTv, Bpav 
commodious, fvfiaprjs, iiriT'fjdeioi 
common, koivSs 

(vulgar), TraV8)7)tAoy 

people, ttAtJOos (n.) j^xAoy, 5^//oy 



companion, ireupos^ ol irepl riya 
company (military), \6xos 

(society), 6fu\la 

in company with, irapd (d. ) 
compare, tiKoi^oa 
compel, avayK<iCo» 
complain, ayayaicTCMf <rxfTAieCj[iw, 

Stiyhu voieTffdai, 
complaint [disease] 
complete (adj.) reXeiof^ ^rreX^y 

-ly, tavreKooi, irdyv^ rh vapdiroiv 

(vb.), irtpodyoa, T€\€i6<a» 

comply, relOeffBcu 
compose (poetry, etc.), iroUa 
composed, ^trvxoSy kripaKros 
composure, T](rvx^a 
comrades, oi a'v(rTpaTiv6}iiyoi [com- 
panion] 
conceal [hide], or criusirdM 
conceit, vfipif 

act with, v$piC<>> 
conceited, <rmv6^, acreXyi^s, a\(£J*a»r 
conclude [finish] [say] 
(infer), reKfiaipofiou 
conclusion [end] 
concourse, a^vo^os 
condemn, Karoucpiyca 
condition (ia what condition, in 
such condition, etc., uso 
&s, iTftjy, ovT(as simply) 
to be iu a condition, StaK^larOou, 

with adverbs, or ^x^*" 
to put into a, Hiarlfhiui 
on condition of, i^' ^re [see 
conjunctions] 
confer, Suz\4ye(rB(u, 4i \6yjvs 

iKdety 
conference, \6yoi 
confess, o}xo\oy€oo 
confidence, 6dprro$ 

have confidence, ireTroi^aj Cap- 
(r4a> 
confident, BapcrSov, QapcriXcos 

be confident, fi4ya (ppoi-^lv 
confront [meet], or ivavnov ixynv 
confusion, rapaxi, 66pv^os 
connect [join] 
conquer, yiKda 

be cojiqiiered, r,(T(TdofxaL 
consent {eKwv, or &K(av, iov '-Nvith,* 
' wdtliout' fonsoiit) 
(vb.), (rvvaiv4(a 
consequence, the, rb air6!3av 
in cous?quoncG of, 5tct (a^ ) 
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consequence) it is of no, ovtkv 

consider, (TKon4cOf ivvoitOy iyBufi^oficu 
(estimate), voUoixai^ uofiiiw 

considerable, vo\{>s 

considerably, TroAtJ 

consolation, vapafivBla 

conspicuous, i\>av^p6s 

(distinguished), i\\6ytfios 

conspiracy, avywfioala 

conspirator, <Tvveofi6rris 

constantly, vSwdKts 

consternation, IexttXtjIis ; use iKr\a- 
yrjvat 

consult (intr.), /SouAct^etr^cu 

contain, ex« 

contempt, KarwppStrrjffiSf vTrtpoy^la, 
6\iyupla 
to feel contempt, Kartuppoveto 

(g-) 

contend, ii.y(ovi(ofiatt iplC<» 
content, I am content, dp/ce? /iot, or 

0€\a> (to do) 
contest, aydy (m.) 
continue, BiaTeXeco 

he continued, often ^<jyri 
contribute, fls<p€pM 
contrive [manage] 
control, Karixdo. cnr4x<« 
conversation, \6y05 
converse, 3ia\4yofjLat 
convey [carry] 

convict, KOTT ay lyvdoTKCDf eXiyxw 
convince, TrtiOto 
cook, fidyeipos 

(vb.), TreJro'w, ovrdv 
cool, ^vxpos 

-ness, }pvxos 
cope with, ayoovl^ofiM, (comp.) 

be equal, 4^ Xtrov uvtu 
copy (of a book), kiroypaipi] 
com, (TtToy, T^ ania 

(wheat), wp6s 
corpse, v€Kp6s 
corrupt, 0'arrp65 

(met.), bi€<p6apfJL4vos 
costly, rlfiios, voXvrfX-fis 
council, i^ovXiif avyeSpa 
counsel (sb.), fio6\evfia 

(vb.), fiov\€{Ko (tr.) 

take counsel, fiovXf^ofiai 
counsellor, fiov\fvrfis 
count, itpi6fi4w 

(estimate), irotoO/uai 



countenance, Ijypis 

countermand, use ou/c€Ti, with vb., 

or &yoiB4(T6at 
coimtry, 7^, x^P°''i ""(Jazs 

to go out of country, iK^rji^'S}- 
acu 

be out of country, ^kStjjucTv 
courage, Bdparos (n.), apeTf} 
courageous [brave] 
cuurse, Sp6jj.o5 

of course, clnSTMSf or use 5??, 
or (pavepuSy etc. 
court (of justice), ZiKOffriipiov 
cow, iSouF 
cowardly, ^eiK6s 

to behave in a cowardly man- 
ner, h.iroZiiKida> 
craft [guUe], UKos 

[art], T6XV77 
craftsman, ^rjfiiovpy65y4pydTris 
crawl, epTTcu (comp.) 
creditor, 6 daveiaas 
creep [crawl] 
crime, a5(/c7j)ua, a/xaprla 
criminal, KcucovpyoSy aXrios 
crippled, x«^<^^» ^/^tinj/jos 
cross, hafialvci) 
crow, K6pa^ 
crowd, 6x^05 

in crowds, &9poos 
crowded [full] 
cruel, wfios, irypios 

-ty, ikypi6T-ns^ ufiorris 
crush, dpwuoSf K\d(o: cL<f>aylC<»y airSx- 

cry [weep], icA.ai«, o\o<pvpofJuu 

(of animals), Kpafto, $odwy etc. 

cubit, inix*'* 
culpable, aTrtoj, /icjuwTrfy 
culprit, 6 c^TtoSy 6 arvveiS^i 
cure (disease), iiroAXtia-o'etv (g.), 
Idofiai 

(tend) BepaiTf^a 
curse (sb.), &p<£ 

(vb.), ivapdofiai (d.) 
custody, <pv\cucfi 

take into custody, avWafitiv 
custom, T^ tlooB6sy (Oos 

(of nation), v6fjLoij rk yofii(6- 
fieva 

-ary, ^vmjB^is 
cut, KfJirrw, rffiyof 
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daily, ««^ ^a*^p«»' 

danger, idt^vpin 

dark, 9iuna96s 

-nesff, aiuros 
dawn, irwo^ahm, (flb.), cvf 
day, ^MCjfM 

one dav, vor4 

in the daj-time, lufttniipof 
dead, Tf0n)ic<^r 

man, vtKp6s 
deadly, Oaydtrtfias 

(pale), <r^6ifta, ti&Ka 
deal (a great), voA^s 
deal with, wpdaau, is \6yous iXdup 

(d.) 

dear, ^Uof 

death, tfiii^aros 

put to death, imoicrtivu 
be put to death, itroBirfiffKco 

debt, 9au€urna 

deceaned [dead] 

deceit, iwarrfi 

deceive, i^mrardw 

I have deceived myself, ^cw- 

CflCU 

decide, Bioucplyw, SuxytyvdffKm 
declare (war), Korayy^Wot 

(generaUy), ^/xl, A^a, Suc- 

deep, fiaB^s 

-ly (grieved, etc.), cfpS^pa, 
iroXv, Zeivus 
defeat [conquer] 

(sb.), ^(Taa 
defend (one's self), ofxlvofuu 

(another), fiorjduuj [fight, i&Trfp] 

(legally) , AiroAoy^o/tot 
defer, wafidkXofAat 

to, (rvyx<»ptiyt ir«/6f<rffat 
deficient, ^AAiir^s, ^^86171 

bo deficient, ^AAc/tw 
defraud [cheat] 
delay (vb.tr.), KooXiuf xa^w, fxriKvuu 

(vh. intr.), /x^AAw, xpovi((a 

(Hb.), Tpifiiiy ix4K\T](nF 
delicate (life), afipoBlairos 
delicious, ^8j}c 

delight (vb.), ap4<rK€iw, fi^ov^jv vapi- 
X*ty 



delighted, be, x*^, Mfi't 
ddirer, cAc i ^ cp ^ 

(a gift, etc), mpfxm 

(mesage), avoTycAAw 
demand, ^<^. arret* (comp.) 
demeanour, rpirrms, vx^iut 
deny, ol^ ^i|fu, mifttro/iai 
depart, irtifu, oSx9/uUy ier4pxofitu 
dependants, ^nip^nu, SvvAm 
deposit (vb.), coratfevfci vp^s timi 
deprave, hia^tipm 
depressed [dispbited] 
d^xrive, iupcup^iw 
depth, /Sodor 
deputies, rptirfita 
descend, Karafiahnf 
describe, arfyiXXw, Aeyw, Bu^t/u 
desert (adj.), iprifios 

(sb.), ipvfda 

(vb.), Ae^rw (comp.), v/>oS(S«/u 
deserted, tp^^ios 
deserve [be worthy] 
desire, voOtw, hrtdvficv (g.) 

(sb.), iw^vfiia 
desolate, (pTjfios 
despair [have no hope] 
desperate, aycArurros, &0ufioSf &ro- 
PfvoTjfifyos 

[reckless], irayovpyos 
despise, Karcuppoyd^f (g.) 
destroy, av6Wvfu 
destruction, 6\€0pos, HicupOopd 
detain, iTr^xto, Ka\^ 
detect, ^\6u, ^ay^p6w^ alptw 
determine, diayoeofuUf or use Boku 
detest [hate] 

detestable, ix^p6s, /SJcAi/fxJs 
device, firixay^ 
devise, firixaydofiau 
devote self to, Ofpairt^co 
devour, KorfnOiu 
diadem, didSri/xa 
die, ii.iroBvi\crK(o 
difference, what, ri Btoupipei 

no difference, ov^ky iuup^pci 
difficult, xo^**"^j, duarx^P'hs 
difficulty, Bvsx^pfMf v6vos 

be in a difficulty, iinroptw, atm- 
Xo.y4<a 

with difficulty, fi^yis^ /x^Ais, 
XaAcTTws 
dig, crndirroij opvatrto 
diligent, im^(\-fjs 

be diligent, anoudd((Oj iroyiw 
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diminish, iixpoupeWf ^^aipiv ri 

dine, d€nrv4to 

dinner, Behrvop 

disaffected, be, hveiBia, x'°'^^^^"i 

XCtA.€ira)S ^pio 
disappear, iupavl^ofuu 
disappoint, ^(airorai^ 

be disappointed, ^c{fZofu% t^s 
4\Tr&os [grieve] 
discharge (duty), irtpodva, iKr€\4u 

(person), iupirifu 
disconcert, is iwoplcw KoBlarrifit 

be disconcerted, iwopew 
discontented, be, fiapdws <p€pw 
discourse, K&yos 

(yb.), \4yWf Iii4^€ifit 
discover (a fact), ytyvi&aKWf cuffdd' 
yofjuu 

(find out something dark), 
4^€vplaKo) 

not duscover, use \aa/Odv(a 

(exposd), liri\6u 
disgrace, aXerxdvn 

(vb.), aiffx^fio 
disguise [hide] 

(dress up), itfaKcudCa 
disgusted, be, kyoa/aicrito 
dish, AcireUo} 

disheartened, be, ii0vfi4a> 
dishonest, &!itKos 
dismiss, iuplrifu 

disobedience, hvapxiciy knidna 
disobedient, cateiQrfis 

be disobedient, amudiw 
disparage, Kverouppoudw, Kantyopia, 

XovbopfiffBoUy ^eyw 
dispense with, fitOlrifu 

not to be dispensed with, use 
iLyayKcuos 
dispirited, be, i,0ufi4w 
displeased, be, UxOofiaUf hXyia 
dispose, iiariOrifu 

of [seU] 
disposed [willing] 
di£^>osition, Ztdvoui 
dispute, itfupurfifirdwj iplCw 

(sb.), fyis 
disregard, 6\iycop€w (g.) 

to be dissatisfied, Hvsx^pf^va 
distance, at a distance [far] 
to be at a distance, kicexw 
for a long dutiwKie, hrX wo\6 
disting^uish, Buu^Hvf iuefywyai 



distinguished, oyofiacrrSs, i?i\6yi' 

fJMS 

distress, Xvrfi 

(v. a.), \\ne4<o 

to be in distress, XvkuaBcuy 
ToXcuirwptitrOtu 
disturb, rapitraa, Ktp4o» 
disturbance, $6pvfio5 
divide, Biav4fjLWf Btaunrelpco 

be divided, Bieariyou (of par- 
ties) 
divine, Betos 
doctor, Icn-pSs 

document, cvyypaipiif ypdfifia 
dog, ic6av 
domestic, olKfios 
door, 0^pa 
doubt, aropQf ouk olSa 

(disbelieve), hfi(rr4<a 

-less, aatpus 
down, Kdrwy in comp. Kara- 
downright, use dT€x»'«s with adj. 

or verb, or Uprucpus 
dowry, irpol^ 
drachma, Bpaxji^ 

drag, IAjc», tiyw ' 

dreadful, 7i€iv6s, <po&€p6s 
dream, iy^iryiov, ivap 

see in a dream, ivap ISety 

(vb.), oveipovoXeiv 
dress (vb. tr.), iytrKtvdCca 

(sb.), Ifmrtov 
drenched, $efipiyfA4yos 
drink, tIvco 

drink off, drink up, iKiriyu 
drive (tr.), i\avy<a [come] 

(intr.) (ship), <p4p€cr0cu 
drowned, be, iaroxylyofuUf Kar4SuVf 

itTro\4(rOou 
drunk, fxiOvav 
drunk, get, ficO^aKw, ficBvotj fieBuff- 

Orjycu 
dumb, litpayos, Ka(f>bs 
durable, fi4&<uos 
dust, kSvis (f .) 
duty, use xp^> 5«* 
duties of office, & Set rhy Apxovra 
dwell, oIk4co 



E 



each., i^Kourros 
time, iKoar^t 
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eag^er, vp69vtA9s 

often [desire, wish] 

-ly, rax^, vpo&{tfjio>s 
ear, oh 

early, irp^, rax^, rax^oas 
earnest, 'irp69vfios 
eamestness, avoi^^ vpo9vfiia 
earth, yrj 

-quake, trtiffiUs 
easy, t^oBios 
case, «u/iA(£06(a 

be at your ease, BapaeiVf c? fx**" 
(or paraphrase) 
eat, Mlw 
col, iyx^^^h 
elect [choos<»] 
eloquence, p7]TopMi\ 
eloquent, Znvhs Xeytiy 
elise, &AXos 

or else, &AAws, •! S^ /i^ 
elsewhere, aA.A(Jfii 

(motion), a\\6a'€ 
embark, (intr.), ifxfiaivo)^ h$ouvw 

(tr.), ifi^ifid^a, is^i^aCa 
embarrassment, inropla 

(vb.), &irop4aj kfjitixw^oo 
embassy, irpefffiela 
embrace, d/iir^x<^» v^pi^^t^ifidvcD, acnrd- 

CoiJLOU 

emergency, XP*^*> iise 5e? 
emissary, &776A0S 

(plur), vpior^us 
employ, xf>^<''^a* 
empty, k€v<Js, ffpi^fios 

(vb.), Kev6a^ ^/cx^w 
encourage, irapaQapavvu) 
end, T^Aos, reAei/r^ 

(Tb. tr.), tcA/w 

(intr.), T6AcyT<£« 

(cease), wat5o^ at 
endeavour, veipdofjuu 
endure, ^^pw, kvixo^icu 
energetic, Icrxvphs, AoKvoSf irp60v/jLOS 
engage (intr.), iirixupe^y (d.), irp6- 

Qv^ios 6pxofxai (g.) 
enjoy, 7}5o/xoi(conip.d.),&irpAttt;w (g.) 
enough, fiAty 
enrage, 4^opylC(a 
enrol, iyypdipiLv 
enter (go in), eoretAit 
enterprisinjr, roXurjpos 
entertain, Btx^o-dau 
entire, Z\os 

•Ijj ndvu, iravrdiroKri 



entreat [beg, ask] 
envoy, vp€(r$€{nrj5f plur. vp4irfi(is 
envy, ip06pos 
equal, tirof 

equitable, Sfxaiof , imtiicfis 
error, iifidprrifjuif rh 4\\nr4s 
escape, <l>€vy<i9 (comp.) 
especially, jjudXuna, ttXKtas rt Kot 
establish, rlOijfiit KoBlarrifit 
established, to be, Wdpx^^t KoBf 
crdvcu 

laws, 9i<Tdtu 
estate, xjp^t""^^ 

(Land), KA^pof, oixyla 
estimate, yofil(<o 
evasive, use olUfv (ra<p4s \4ytiv 
even (adv.), jcol ; (neg.) ov94 
everywhere, voan-axou 
every, vas 
evidence, fxaprvpla 

to give evidence, iiafnvp4» 
evident, ZrjKoSf <p(Wtp6s 
evidently, <f>ay€pus, triKoySri 
evil, KanSs 

(sb.), rh kokSv 
exact (vb.), vpdaa'Ofiai [claim] 

(adj.), h.Kpi^-f\5 
exaction, rcAr;, or use irpdff<ncrBai 
exactly, TToyv, ^LKpificos 
examine, 4\4yxo», i^erd^v 

(look at), Staff Koir4oD 
exasperate, irttpol^voi 
excellence, kp^rli [skill] 
excellent, cnrouZaios [good] 
except, ir\'{]v (g.) 
excess, vvtpfioK-n 

(violence), &ff4\y€ta 
excessively, ff^6Spa 
excite, ildya, rapdffffa 
excited, ^laioSf yeayiKSs 
exclude, direx«, iiro/cAe/w 
excuse, 'irp6(paffi5 

plead excuse, diroAo^ou^cu 
execute (kill), atroKniya 
execution [death] 
exei*t oneself, Troyecw, iy€py4(a 
exhausted, i.tnipriKMS 
exhort, irttpaxv4(o 
exile (go into), (pvyety 

(be in), <pe{ryeiy 
expect, ^iScDf irpo$9oKd(a 

as one would expect, &5 ^IkSs 
expectation, ^At(s, vposhoKla 
expediency, t^ ffvfi<^4poy 
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experience, ifiirttpia 

by experience, use veipdoijxu or 

explain, Snjy€7a'0aij hi\6(o 

all was explained, ipopeplu 

exploit, ^pyoy 
extemporise, aorocxeStcffw 
extraordinary, QavjXixffiosy &rovos 
extreme, earxaros, &Kpo5j often 

use ar^6^pa 
extremity, use * extreme * 

to such an extremity, els rotrouro 
(with gen.) 
eye, otpOdKfiSsf Imxa 



P 



fable, ii.v6oi 

face, i><^is^ TrpStrtoTToy 

fact, tpyov^ vpayixoy aXiiOeia 

the fact is, ry 6yri 
faction, (rrdfriSy [party] 
fail, (TipoKrivai. 
fair [just], iffos 

to look on, €v€iJiii5, euirpeW/s 
faithful, vun6s 

-ness, irlcrris 
faithless, Aviotos 

-ness, aTTitrriaf vpodoata 
fall, vlirrw (comp.) 

ill, vo(TT}arai 
false, ypevd^s 
fame, 5<J|a, K\€Of (n.) 
famine, \iijl6s 
famous, €vS6KifJi0Sf \afnrp65, MffiifioSf 

yvdipifios 
fancy, use Soicci, otofiai 
far, voppcDj iirl vo\i 

from far, '«:6pp<ad€P 

as far as, fi,4xpi (g.) 

so far, TOffoihov 
farewell, x^P^ 

bid farewell, x^p^^*^ etireiv 
fare [food], Sicura 
farmer, yewpySs 
fasten, viryvvpn 
fat, irax^s 
father, var^p 

-land, vdrpiSf ^ <r<per4pa 
fatigued, be, kir^ipr\K€VQu 
fault, to find, fi^fi<f>ofi(u 

(sb.), curia, afunprta 



fault, in, atrios 
favour, xapiCoficu 

(sb.), x^pts 
favourable (sign), koKSs 

(look), (ftlkios 

rsb.), <l>u^os 

lor fear, /x^ 
feast, SeiVvoi^, a'vjMw6aiav [festival] 
feed, T/3e</»« 
festival, eoprii 
fetch, (f^fpto 

go to fetch, itpou 4v\ (a.) 
few, 6\iyo^ 
field, &ypos 
figure [appearance], 6\l/is 

form, ixop<p^ 
fill, ir\7ip6cDy TrlfXTrKrifii 
find, eipiffKCD [perceive] 
fine, €if7rp€irfi5j ar^ixySs, Ka\6s 
finish (intr.), irat^u/ucu, nAivrdco 

(tr.), T€A.e« 
fire (a missile), i^«V*> rojevw 

(sb.), TTvp (n.) 

set fire to, i/xvlvpiini 
firm, €fnr€do5 

-ly, KparepSos [of resistance] 

-ness, Kaprtpia 
fijTst, TTpSnos 
fish, i'xOi/s 
fit, ivnijBtios 

least fit, iiirpeinis, ri /uijf irpiicovra 
fitting, trpcTTuVy evvpevfis 
five, v4vT€ 
fix, irijiyvvfxi 
flatter, KoAaKcvo; 
flatterer, icJa.o| 
flight, 0u7ii 

put to flight, ^s ^wy^^v naffiO-- 

flinch, i^oScT^'ai, <t>oP§vfjLM 
float, (peptffOoUf yuy 
flourish, dcUAeo 
flow, ficw (comp.) 
fly (enemy), (pti^ytiv 
(in air), v^rofxai 
foe, ToAe/xios 

follow, fvoijuiif OKoXovBew (comp.) 
following [the following words, 

plan, etc. J roidsBe 
fond [see love] 
food, Tpo<^, ania (n. pi.) 
fool, foolish, /iwp6Sf c2^dt;s 
foot, iroi/f (m.) 
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footsteps, Xxvri 

foot, on, ir€0 

forbear, irdv^ffdaij 4v4xw 

forbid, 061c idwj iLTrtiTrov 

force (vb.), iyayKdCu, fiid(oficu 

(sb.), fiia 

(milit.), arparSsf d^vofiis 
forest, S\ri 
foretell, trpouiroy 
forfeit [lose], or use iLvd^ios 
forget, iwi\ay6dyofuu (g.) 

-ful, iirtX-fifffiav 
form, ffx^f^ 

to form (troops), rdatrot 

(intr.), rdffar€a$ou 

(image of), vkdarcra 
formidable, ^ojSepcJs 
forth, iK-f dTo- 

and so forth, Koi raWa usairus 
forthwith, evOvs 
fortification, rcixiffyi^ 
fortify, Tfixf^oj 

forward, ir(J/)^, grpo- (in comp.) 
fortune, TiJp^r; 

good fortune, c^rux^a 
fortunate, ewrux^s 
fountain, icp^^ 
fowl, iXfKTpvdiVt 6pyis 
fraud, dTTOT^, $($Aos 
free, i\iv6€pos 
friend, <pi\os 

at a friend's, irapa ^i\<p 
friendly, cplKiosy (piXiKds 
friendship, <pi\ia 
frontier, rk fifOdpia 
frustratie [thwart] 

fulfil, T6X€?l' 

be fulfilled, yiviaQax (often) 
full, 7r\itpi\s 
fun, 76Aotbs, (adj.) 
furious, fiiaios 
furnish, irapa(TK€vd(fio 
further, voppoorepcD 
future, for the, rh \onr6v 

the future, rh ix4kkov 



G 



gain, K€pZos 

gallant [brave] 
gallows, icLKpcou (m.) 
gather, cvydycD, avtrriWa 
(a number), (rvWiyw 



gaze at, irpos^Xitrw 

general, arpaTTiySs 

generally, t^ iroAAa, as in\ rh iroA.i5 

gentle, •xpats, fierpios 

get (receive^, KafxfidycD, d^xofuu 

(obtain), icrdoijxu, fvpicKa 
get, on, in, out, off, etc., see * go * 
gift, Bupop 
girdle, Cdiyri 
girl, rrdpdcvoSf ywfi 
give, iidwfu 
glad, to be, x^'^P^ 

(adj.), Afffitvos 

-ly, ^S^«y, iuTfievus 
gloomy (face), aKuBp<av6s 
go, €T/a, iXdelv (comp.) 

let go, oujyiyjjuu 

let go of, fieOUfMi (g.) 

through [suffer] 
goal, repfia 
going, to be, /teAAw 
god, BeSs 
gold, xp^^^s 

(adj.), xp^^ovs 
good, ayad6sj XP''^^'^^^ 

no good, oviev ocpeXos 

-will, cVyoia 
govern, Hpx^ 

-ment, iipx'h 

-or, lipxay, oi iv riXet 
gracious, %\e<as, €vfi€yr]5 
graciously, yapUvrcm 
grand, <r€p.v6s 
grateful, be, x^P*-^ elBeyou 
gratify [please] 
great, fi^yas 
greatness, /xeyeCos 
gi'eedy (food), fidpyos, Xalfiapyos 

(things), vMoyiicnis 
gpreet, iurird^oimi 
grief, XwH], &\yos 
grievance, use d5t/c- 
grieve, k\y4<a^ ayayaKreco 

(tr.), Xinrtci) 

for, oBvpofjLou 
grievous, PapvSj SftyJs 
ground [earth, cause, pretext] 

on the, x<<Aiar 
grow, av^dyoiJLoUy fiel^coy yeyeffdou 

(tr.), (p6(a 

(become), yiyyofmi 

up, ayiip ytyfffdai, iKrpi<pwBai 
guard, ipv\d(r(T(a 

(sb.), <l>v\a^ 
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guardian, iirirpoiros 

be a guardian, iTriTpoTrtva 
guess, roird^w 
guest, ^4vo5 

(at party), 6 denrvcoyf (rvfjLirSrris 
guide, 4^riy€7a$ai 
guile, S6\o5 



hair, x'°^'^v 

one hair, Opi^ 
half, rifilffuSf rifii- (comp.) 
half-dead, T}iJ,t0vij5 
hand over, vc^xx^ovycu 
hang, Kpefiduvvfii 

(intr.) (mid. voice) 
happen [to do], rvyxdvo} (part.) 

occur, ylyvofjLOL 
happy, ehrvxhSf thSaifiai/ 

be happy, thSoufiovea 

[joyful], vfpixaprfis 
harass, rapaurffu 
harbour, \ifx-fi» 

come to harbour, KordyeaBcu 
hard, xa^«^<^s, ffKXrjpSs 
hare, \aydis 
hasty, raxvs 
hate, (rrvy^M (comp.) 
have to do, use Set 
head, kc^oA.^ 

at head of, fjyo^fievos 

(of a cask, etc.), Kopv<pfi 
health, vyieia 
healthy, vyi^Sj iryuwds 
hear (a fact), vwddvoficu 

(a sound), &Kot;a; 
heart, Kop^ia 

(disposition), Zidvoia 
heartily, often (r<p6Spa, fieya 
heat, Kuvfxa, depfjuhris (f.) 
heavy, ^ap^s 
heed, use fiiXtt 

take heed (obey), vfWo.ucu 

(be careful), €v\a&(ia'ea* 
heir, KXripdvopLos 

-ess, iirU\npo5 
helmet, Kvv4rj (f.), Kpdvos (n.) 
help, fioridfofy hettpK4(a 
herald, «r^/>v| 
hesitate, hKvia (comp.) 
hew [cut] 

hide, Kp{nrro9y KoAtWw (tr.), if intr., 
use ka\n6v 



hideous, alfiTXtoTos, fiSeXvpSs 
high (adv.), &va} 

(adj.), vrlniXSs 

(birth), €vy€irf)5 

hiU, «x^o*> ^po* (^0 
hire (sb.), /tticCiJs 

(vb.), fAurdovfAoi 
historian, avyypoupe^s 
hither, SeDpo, ivBdBt 
hog, xo^poy 
hold, lx« 
hollow, iroiXos 
home, otKoSf ^6fios 

at home, olfKot 

from home, oIkoBcv 
homewards, oixadf 
honest, OTrovdaioSy dixcuoSf iirieiK-iis 
honesty, ivteiKnaf SikouSttis 
honour, rifi-fi 

(vb.), rifido) 
hope, iKiris 
horn, K^pas 
homed, xepara €X«v 
horrible, (pofiepSsj fi^eKvpSs 
horrified, be, iKvXaryrjvai 
horse, tmroy 
hot, Bepii6s 
house, oiKia. 
huge, HficTpoSy fxiyicrros 
humble, TOK^ivSsy often ixirptof 
hundred, ^Kordv 
hunger, ireTi^a, Xifihs 

be hungry, ireivdw 

die of hunger, Ai/i^ iLiroBaviiu 
hunt, 9i\pa 

^vb.), 6r7p6i5a 

(act.), 6hr}pdo9 
huntsman, drjpfvr^s 
hurt, fiXdrtru 
hHsband, hrtip 
hush, 0'tonr(i(tf 
hut, otK^a 



idle, apyhsy ^dOvfios 
ignominious, cuaxp^Sf iLcuc^s 
ignoraut, hnaB4\s 

be ignorant, hyvo^w 
ill (be), voc^w 

(sb.), v6<ros (f.) 

(adv.), jcoicws 
ill-fated, iwrrvxhh KcucoSalfim' 
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illustrious, iXXdyitiuoSy fhiSxifios 

imagine, voelVf ivOvfieiffBcu 

imiucasurablo, Afierpos 

immeasuralily, a^irpoiSy ^€p^vu5 

immediately, €Ms 

immense, xmtpixryt^Sy inr^pavros 

impart, iieraZovvai 

impatient, be, fiapdws <p4p€iv, hiya- 

impediment, K(i)\vfia, iv66fuov 
impious, a«r€/3i)s 
impiety, aat^eia 

importance, to consider of impor- 
tance, vepl voWou rroieio'dai 
important, a^i6\oyos 
importime, &{t«i;, Kiirapu, kvri^oXa 
importunity, hiticriSi tKerela 
impose [deceive], <p€vaKi(a 
impossible, &5vvaroSy o^x ^^^^ "^^ 
impossibility, rh /u)/ ot6v r* elvou 

[but usually turn it] 
impostor, <p€pa^ 

improve, iiriBlScofiif fieKricoy yevtaScu 
imprudent, fiuphsf avSriToSy hxiyurros 
impudent, dvouS'^s 
impudence, hvait^ia 
impute, use cunaffQai, or cClrtos 
inasmuch as, ctcI 
inclined (QiKot) 
increase (intr.), avldvofxxu, /xd^ay 

yiyyfffdai 
incur, vecreTv €i$ 
p incur (danger), Kivdwiiw 

(charge), ah lav tx" 
indebted (owe), o<pii\u> 

(owe thanks), X"^?^^ 6<i>ei\u 
indeed, /x^v, /teWot 
indefensible, d^^AaicTos, ^relxio^os 
indifference, d/AcAeta 
indignant (to be), Seiyhv troieiff&ai 

(see * angry ') 
indignity, &8lKr)fiay iravovpyla 
indolence, pc^Bvfjda 
indolent, pt^dvfios 

(vb.), -6« 
induce, Tceidw 

inferior, ^tccay, <t>^v\oSf rrovupSs 
inflict (injury), hZiK^'iv 

(penalty), Un'nu AajSco^, irap«£ 
influence (vb,), ircfdw 
inform [tell, learn, etc.] 
ingenious, (ro<p6s 
inhabitants, ol ivoiKovvrts 
injure, jSAdirrw, itdiKew 



injury, iSixla 

receive injury, iiJBucfurBcu 
inn, irav^oKiTov 
innocent, a$<^os, kvalrios 
inquisition, ilerouris (^(ercC^cv) 
inscribe, ypd<fa> (comp.) 
inside, Icrw, HvZov 

insinuate, airocrvfudyaf inraiviorffofxa. 
insolent, iureXyfiSyiPpiariKSs 
insolence, iureXyeuif vfipis 
insomuch that, Sxrre 
inspect, hruTKoirioa 
instantly, evdifs 
instead, kmi fg.) 
instructions, a tXprifro 
insult, t^pis 

(vb.), WC^ , 
insurrection (usediro<rr^i'ai), trrdtrift 

iiravilurraffis 
integrity, use ZUaios 
intend, fieWw, Ztayoeofjcaif fiovXevco 
intention, iirlyoMy QovX-fi 
intentional, ckcCi^, cKovaios 
intentionally, 4^ im^vXiis, ^Kovalas 
intercede, vapaireurSai, alr4(o, deo/uu 
intercourse (have), vpos<p€p€(T6ai, 

ffvyylyyofiai 
interest, use (nrovSeC^fiv, o'lre^eiy 

those of the king's interest, ol 
rh fiaa'i\4cos (ppoyovyns 

the common interest, rh Koiy6y 

your interest, my interest, th 
v/xerepoy, rh ifi6y 
interfere, voXinrparyfjtoyeo) 

[stop], kcdK6q} 
interrupt (in talk), vTroXofifidyo) 

(generally) KwAt/eo 
interval, after an interval, ov Bih. 
fjuoKpov, 0pax& Ti HiaXar^y (often 
with various compoundB of Siii) 
intimate, <l)l\oSf hririiSetos, oikuos 

most intimate fidends, olvdyv 
<pi\oi 
intoxicated [drunk] 
invincible, hiitrariTos 
invite, KoXia (comp.) 

(to do), alr4(a 
inundation, KarraK\v(rfx6i 
iron (adj.), a'ihip4osj -ovs 

(sb.), (rlhjpos 
irregular (of order), Utoktos 
irregularity, iyofilot &ra^la 
island, vTjffoSy ^ 
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Jealous, ip9ovep6s 

(suspicious), tiroTrros 
jealousy, <p06vos 

in jest (partio.) 
jewel, \lOos (^), K6a'fAos 
join (tr.), (Twdirra 

(intr.), 'Kposx'^p*<» 
journey, i^65 (f.) rtopda 

be gone on a journey, AttoSt?- 

Joy, X^ 

-ful, X€ptxafni5 
judge, ^ucourHis 

(vb.), ^iKd(<i> 

(metapli.), Soice?, oXofuu, do^d{w 
jump, TTTi^dto (comp.), fiAAo/tai 

(sb.), fiA/io 

just, Sf/COUOS, ^i€tK^S 

(adv.) just now, vvv 8^ 
justify, diKcuSa 

I am justified in doing, SUaiSs 
flfU xoiuu 



K 



llOOPj (pv\dff(r(Of Trip4<a 

(animals), Tp4<p(a 

(something in a state), ^x^"^ 
keeper (of animals, gardens, etc.), 

kill, iaroKr^iv6i> 

(pass.), vacoByfiCKUj i,ir6WviMi 
kind, IjfKioSf 0l\ioSf ifuXdvBpwiros 

(sb.), y€uos 

of that kind, roiovros 

of what kind, iroxos, Sxoios 

of which kind, otos 
king, /ScurtXclfs, rvpciyvos 

(verb), $€uri\€66»j &px^ 

(adj.), /3eur(\6ios 
kingdom, ipx^j rvpappts 
knee; y6pv 
know, oI5a, yiyvuffKtOj Marafuu 



labour, t6vos 

(verb), itovitfi 
ladder, icAt/tal 



lake, \iiiv7i 

lamb, a/xyloy, iL/JLv6s 

lament, K\ai<a, oZipoiixUy iXo^vpofiai 

land, 7^ 

(property), irX^pos, oixria 
language, yXucaa, ijxoyii 
large, fi4yas 
last (at), r4\os 

(adj.), vffraTos 
lasting, l/iT€5os, $4Paio5 
late, 6^4 
lately, iprias 
laugh, ye\da> 

-able, y€\o7os 

-tcr, y4\<i)s 

at, #coTcry6A.« (g.) 
law, y6/xo5 

-suit, Sfm; 
lawyer, ^virfiyopoSy ypafinareis 
lay, rldrjiJii 

(blame), atTi(io;iai 
lazy, apySsf &xP^^of 
lead, ^yeo, T}yojfjxu 

-er, Tjytfi^v 
leaf, 0t'AAo)' 
leap [jump"! 
learn, fxauddpa) 

[tidings], yiyvuffK<Oy vwCdyofjm 
leave, Xciva (comp.) 

give leave [allow] 

off [stop] 

alone, idco 
leg, (TiccAor, xovs 
legal, v6fiifios 
lend, Zaofti^oa 

loan, ZdifdCFfxa 
less, /icfctfv, ^(Ttrw)' (adv. neut.) 
let, idoif let go, h^iri^it 
letter, imffroKii 
liar, i^euS^s, ^tlcrrii 
libel, Aoi8o/>(a 
liberty, iX^vBepla 
licentious, AtoktoSj hc6\icurros 
lie, i^et/^eo-^cu 

(sb.), y^tvZos 
lie, K6t(r0(u 

down, 'KaroKKivonax 
lift, aljoo) (comp.) 
light (vb.), fim-cii' 

(sb.), <^«j 

in the light of, iv fifyth or aim- 
ply its 
like, S/ioiof 

(vb.) [love] use iffn^iros, ili4»s 
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likely, to be, fUxXu, or use €hc6s 
likewise, &ca6r60s 
limit, Bpos 

(yb.), SplCa 
line (military), rd^ts 

form in line, rdff<r€<r$at (intr.) 

(tr.) rdffffw 
listen, iKo6(0 (g.), ixpodofuu (g.) 
little, fiucp6s 

a little, fwep6y ri, or ti 
live, C<iw, SmCtw 
loan, tidy€tfffAa 

long, fjuuep6s [ten feet long, My of 
ten feet in length, /n^icofj 

Rafter, before), iroAX^p 

tor, iro$4(o 

no longer, ohich'i 

80 long (time), roffovrov 
look, ffKawiity ii0p4f0j $\4ira 

after, hrifie\4ofJuu 

(appear), Sokc?)', ^vftrBai 

(sb^, 5i|/is, $\4fifia 
lord, 8€<nr(m7j 

l08e, &T({AA,V/Ai 

loss, to be at a, dvop^w, i^rixoy^w 

(adj.), Airopos 
lost, be, &ToX^<r0a< 
loud, /x^ya; 

to speak loud, fUya ^4yytff Bai 
love, ^iXita 

rbe in love), ^/>ai' (g.) 

(sb.), ^pctfs, 0iA./a 

(for thmg), iviBujxia 
lovely, KoXSif xepiKoXKiis 
low, rair€iv6s 

(adv.), ratreivws 
luck, r^xn 

(good), tinvx^a 

(adj.), e^rwx^y 

(verb), tifTvx^ca 

•less, rXiifjuay, raXaivcDpos 
lyre, ici^ef/x* 

play lyre, KiOaplCu 

player, Ki6api<rrtis 

M 

incidy be, fiaivo/jMi 

(adj.), fxayiK6sf fi€fi7jv(&s 

-ness, /jLovia 
magnanimous, y€in^a7os 
magnificent, fieyaXovpeirfis 
magnificence, ueya\oTrp4Tr€ia 
maiden, K6p7iy ir(ip9€vos 



maintain, rp4^ 
majesty, his, 6 fiauriX^vs 
majority, ol jtMiova 
make, iroiw 

(laws), B4ir9Qi 

(officers), KoBurrivai 

(peace, war), iroicurOut 

! terms), <rwyx«f>«ii', <rvyB4ff$ai 
way), •Kopax^p^'iv (advance) 
xpoxBtpfi'^ 
malicious, ^OoptpSsf kouc6s 
man (person), Mponos 
(opp. * woman ') iatl^ 
•Hnd, &y$pc»woi 
manage (contrive), ZuarpdxracaBtu 

(administer), Ziouc4ia 
manger, ffxiTpri 
manifest, S^Aos, <pca'fp6s 

-ly, ^avfpuSy HrjXovSri 
manner, rpSros 

(all manner of), itcarroTof 



many, 



roXt^f 



marriage, ydfios 
marry, ya4i4u 

{oi father), iKBoZyM 
marble, KiBos 

(adj.), KiBufos 
marvels, Baifjuxra 

-lous, BavfjLcurr6s 

(vb.), Baufid(<i9 
master, ttffTrSnis 

(vb.), Kpar€iv 
material, (Tkcvos 
matter, xpceyixa 

what is the matter with, rl 

irdffXft ; 
iu the matter of, irfpt (g.) 
no matter, ov^tv Iiicup4pu 
mean, kcucSsj cdaxpoKepdiis 

means, firjx''^ 

by no means, ov^ofim {firiB') 

by means of, ^id [prepositions] 
measure, fi4rp'0¥ 

(vb.), -4(0 

take measures, vapcurKcvdCa, 
^pav Tt 

by these measures, ofhms 
meat, Kp4as (n.) 
meditate (tr.), iy v<f ^x**" 

(intr.), fiov\€{>€(rBcu 
meet, dirorrclco, oweXBtty (eiy) 

(a man), ireptrux*"' Ttyf 

(in battle), ii^wrr^vcu 
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meetiiig, aivdhos 
melt (inir.), trwrfiKa 
merchant, ^ixvopos 
mercy, often ^vyyvdjiiri 

at mercy, inrox^^p^oi 
merit, oper^, alia 

(vb.), tk^ios (hot 
message, iryytXia (often concrete) 
messenger, AyyeXos 
method, firjxca^i nrSpoSf rpinros 
middle, midst, fiearos 
might, may, often ^i(m 
mild, fierpioSf vpats 
military, iro\€/xiK6s 

experience, etc., ifiveipia rod 
tro\4fiov 
mina, fivu 
mind, yovsy ^iduoia 

be of one mind, 5fiovo4a 
minister (of king), (rvfifiovKos 
mischief, xoucSy 

(of children), -TraiSm 
miserable, ix^ivdsy olicrpSs 
mistake, afiaprdvo) 

(sb.), afiaprla ■ 
mock, iyyeXay (d.) 
moderate, /xirpios ^ 
modest, ff^i^pup^ iiirpio^ 
modesty, fi€Tpi6Tri5, al8<as 
moment, in a moment, evdvs 

for a moment, oXiyov rt, fipaxv 



Tt 



money, apyvpiov 
month, fxiiv (m.) 
monument, fivrififTov 
more, irA.eoj', /xolXXou 

(adj.), irAeW 

the more, offtp . . , roffovrtp . . 
moreover, koI S)) ko/, #cai [ii\v kvJ, 
most, "KK^unos 

for the most part, «s hr\ rh iroXv 
motionless, cuctyrrros 
monntam, opos (n.) 
mourning [black dress] 
mouth, (rrifxa (n.) 
move, Kiy^Wf fxtOiffrnfu f trans.) 

to anger, etc., KoBlarrifii els 
moved, be (use -words of fear, 

anger, etc.) 
multitude, irA^Coy, n. 6xXos 
murder, <fH)vei<Oy kiroKruva 
music, jiovcruct] 

-al, 'k6s 
musician, •k6s 



mutiny, (rrdtris 
mutusd, vphs &AA.^A.ovs 



N 



naked, yvfiy6s 

name, 6vofia (n.) [fame] 

(vb.), 6vo/jLd(iiOf KoXtca 
named, ovSfiariy KdKo^fieyos 
narrative, fivdosj \dyos 
narrow, <mv65 
naturally (with adj.), <p{Mjfi 

(= as was natural), 5^, or us 

nature, <l>vais 
near, ircAas, iyf&s (g.) 
nearly, ox^^^^i ii6vov oh 
necessary, i.varyKouos 

(sb.), rh, hrvrtfiita 

it is necessary, oydyitTjf 8e*, 

xfyfi 

necessity, avdyicrj 
need, Seoficuy or use Set 

no need, oif?i\y Set 
needle, fii\6vri 

neglect, oXiyupea (g.), &/teA.£ (g.) 
negotiate, trpaa-ffu 
neighbour, 6 vKijaiov 
neiti)er, ovZ4rcpos (/atjS-) 

. , nor, o(?T€ . . oi^T€ 
new, KcuvSsy vios 
next day, tJ vffrepaSc^ 
night, 1^1 
no, GUI vdyvj o(^, ^Kiara. § 183. 

say no, ov tpTjfdy ktrapvovixcu 
noble (in birth), €vy€irfjs 
nocturnal, wicrtpiv6s 
noise, y^6<pos 
none, ohZih (A117S-) 

the more, ohZlv fxaWoy 
nonsense, A.^pos, ipXvapla 

to talk nonsense, \Tjpe7p 
nor, ohd4 (firi^f) 

again, ov5^ /liiv 
north, fiop4as 
northern, xphs /Sopeoi/ 
nose, ^7s 

notable, KXctvc^s, €vS({KtMos 
noted, iTcia^jioSy yvdopiiios 
notice, yiyvwcKUy cuaddyofjicu 

(attend), irpos4x^w vow 
now (time), vvv 

(particle), 8^ 
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nuisance (often with adj.), Sufxcp^T, 

fiofAsy iToxjHs, or yerb [hate] 
number, kptBiUs 
numerons [many] 



oak, V«^ (f) 

obey, ic^i9otuu (d.^ 

obligation, use X"^ ^'^"^t ^^ ^vcuycur 

oblige [compel] 

obliged (indebted), iptiXca 

obsenre [say] [see] [look] 

obstinate, Si/sret^s 

obstruct, #c«Au» 

obtain, icrdoficu, Xa^ifiayooy nryxow* 

(gen.), KoillCofioi 
occasion, on that occasion, rSrt 

on another occasion, &\A.ore 

to occasion, vaptx^ 

occupy, ICOT€X€U' 

occur (befall), ylyv€<rOau 

(think), use fiovXevv, Suxyoucrdax, 
etc. 

off, in comp., awo-^ ix-j &c. 

offence, a,uapTl<i. kfidfrnifia 

offend, Xi/xciy, is opyiiv KdBurraurai 

offensive, xucp6sf fiapm^ htaxHi 

offer, pres. and imp. of ti^iu^ or 
' say one will give,* or -rapix^ 
(make offer), often h .\6yovs 
iXdeTy, or use irtxyyiWofuu, 
[sacrifice] 

office, iLpxfl 

officisd (sb.), ipx^v, oi ip T€\u 

often, ToXXdKis 

oil, €\CUOV 

(vb.), a\€l<t>€a'dat (oneself) 
old, iraA.cu<$s 
man, yepa 
woman, ypavs 
in old times, ledXat 
grow old, yripda-Kct 
how old, tlirce years old, ir(^<ro, 

oligarch, 6\iyapxos 

-y, oXtyapxia 

be under oligarchy, oXiyap' 
X^ofuu 
oiicp, iroT6 (enc.) 

(only once), o7ra| 

at once, €vOv5 
one, its 



one another, &XX9;\oi 

by one, ica6' (KOffrov 
only, fju&vov (adj. -oj) 
open (a book), d^fXlffaeiv 

(door, etc.), ivolyto 
oppose (intr.), iLvrtar^pou 
opportunity, Kaip6s 

he took first opportunity, use 
iwe\ rtpScTOv ^vparo 

I have fine opportunity, ioOsms 
IX€i /iot, or Topfx^^ 
oppress, fiapi6pt»y *i4(«a 

the oppressed, ol TaXcuTno^i^- 

fl€VOl 

I oracle, xpV'^P"^^ 

■ order (sb.), KOiTfios [command] 

• (vb.), K€\€VM 

j in order (successively), ^^c^^j 

j in order to, tra, «s, etc. 

■ orderly, xdfffuos 

. ordinary [usual] 

(poor), ^avXoSj fiox^Vp^^ 
. ornament, Kdfffios 
\ other, &Wos 
I (of two), erepos 

I the other day, irp-Criv 

! otherwise, c* Se /*/;, &AA(ws 

ought, Set, XP^ 

outrage (vb.), aSixeiv, tiureX^erv, 

V$plC€tP 

(sb.), SjSpts 
outrageous, ai'ouS^s 
outsio^, ^|» (g.) 

on the outside, rh c^otBev 
over (ended), reXevrdot 

all over (prep.), often use iros 
overcome, KparcTp 
overjoyed, v€pixap^s 
overpower, Kpareip, KwrcuTrpi^^txffSsu 
overtake, KaraXoft^ivu, <p6dpoo 
overtures (make), irucripjicevouau 
overv\'helm, KoprafidxXju 
owe, 6<piiXw 
owner, SeoTrdnyy, & KticnifA^vos 



I 



pSlill, oSyj^, &\yos 
palace, fiaurtXiiov 
pale, wxp6s 
pardon, ^tryyvt^rfiT] 

(vb.), ^vyytyvdxTKta 
parliament, cicicAi^o'ia 
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jiart, iiipos 

it is the part of, luri (gen.) 

with [give, sell] 
partake, m't^x" 

particuliir, often tU tii, or i /ii\urTB 
particularly, niya, aitdSpa, niXurra 
party-spirit, tpa ; party, irriaii 
pasa (get before), f9iim, Spi/up 

by, irapUeai 

OQ, mfUrta, vpoiimi, T<y(\0i7v 
passage, wapm 

past (prep.), TTOpii 

pay (generaily), aJiattSaifu 

(penalty), tiariv SISm/h 

(aoMierBj, /lureiv iraJowia, 

(taxes), nkia 

(sb.), tuaiis 
peasant, Btjuucoi, aimupTift 
pebblo, h(0Dt 
peevish, JuffKoAoi 
penalty, Blicij, fwfei 
people (snbjocts), t4 rtijSoi, o! 
ipxilitm, 



IpCTSi 



\«i 



perc^ve, lUffuiu'OiUtu, yiyi^trKV 
perfoct, TiKiio! 
perfectly, ini™, rnpiSpa 
perfidy, iTmrti, TpoSoo-fi 
perfidions, BiriirTPi, irpoJiJnir 
perhnpf, fffiJ! 
peril, kIj-Suki! 

be in l»fvil, M^'AAu, K^rfareif. 
perish, 4ii((\Au)iiu, Qiroflt^ffj^B 
perjure (oncti'lf), intpida 
perjury, itriopKla 
potmit, iatn. iriTplirm 
porplax, is inopiar wBioTdyai 
perplexed, 6<ropos, iniix'^'O! 

pGTpli^xity, AttdpUl 
persavGn>, ifinfttiy, ^ff mitffdeu 
persist, Sii^xyptC*^/iai 
perBan [man] 
poraoade, vilBa 
pcrBUiudvp, xiflojiJi 
peruHtll. i/Jrymaii 
pestilencp, I'^TOi 
philosopher, ^i\4iT0'pm 
pliiloaophizE, (ii\offii»foi 
philosophy, fi\iiirofix 
phj^ciaa, !arpi$ 



piece, fi^>, n6pior 
piety, tMB"" 
pillaSPi n°p3e'U| Bpirniiu 

piuUB, «j>ff(B^I 

pit, tpvyiia 

pitih (eamp), iTTpaToirtJtiitoffii 

pitiless, mXrfs, fiiaiui 

pity, iKta!. ottiTos 

(Tb.), ;\«», oiKfifo. 
a pity if, Stiviv <i 

place, tJ^j 

to tako place, yiyi'mitu 

to give place, irapaxov*"' (li.) 

(yb.), ftmjui, T(fl>iju (comp.) 

plHjtne, tiirot (f.) 

pl^ (manifest), triKas, faripit 

i,V), mil.. 

plaintive, olmpii 

plan, PouA^, jHix"^, Wi-oia 

plant, pifr6p 

(vb.), ^uTcitif, TiQT^at 
plnuaiblo, riwpeT^t, iriOonfi 
play, iralfu 

(lyre), see Ivre 
plead, aira^-dytV" 

[aaj, ask} 
pleader, fui/jryopos 
pleasant, ^Bii, Ttpirj-Ji 
ploaae, iptiTiitu' 

bo pleased, ^Bj/isi 
pleaaure, ^oi^ 

take pleasure, xoip" 
pledge (faith), ^yyui/iaj 
plot, imffmXi, 



(vb.),i. 



- n.) 



(vb.), mixiai. \ij'foriai 
plunged, bo, iikitwrti, inrlnTa 

pOOt, ir017JT<|r 

poetic, iro.ijTHiii 
poetry, jrofTjcnr 

art of pj.T(-tn-. ^ -o,nTi«^ 
point (ab.j, bkM, »Xf"7 

(vb.). 8>(ki'i»u, SWoj 
poison, ipapiioKaii 

fuD, (TKc^rrv 
policy, ri iiiTiiSficv 
polite, i^TTtios, x^pi*^^ 



"")' "irc. 
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poor (pitiable., ourrpds, i\€tw6s 
(mean . ^cuXosj fioxh^t^ 

popnlar, irfuoriKos 

popular faction, 6 Stjuos 
asAembh-, iKftXticia 

portion, fitp^s [n.) 

pOMeauoxL, Krr/ta 
poasible, ivraris^ ol6s re 

as mach as possible, &s xAcmt- 

Tor, art fuiXurra 
as badlj as posdble, &s 

mdiutrra 
as great as possible, &s 
fuyurroi 
poeterity , <m /ccXAorro, ol irry^rofuroi 
poor, x** ^comp.) 
power, Kparos, ^vrmftu 

powerful, w«»r «IF<"^*» "HCP^ 
practise, ojtkm*, iitXrriat 
practice. /i«Arr^ 
praise, ^aneurcw 

(sb.). htaipos 
praiseworthv, BauvAiTioij ireuwtros 
pray, turfu, Xtrapiv 
precaution, cvAxi^cuu rpcmna 

take precaution, TafKurxcM^^w, 

precious, rifuos, ToXxtriK-fis 

precise, iucpi0rts 

prefer, vpocupfur^or. C^Xat. fiovXoum. 

prejudice, a^pocvrri. o^cAr^Mi^folly] 

prepare, rapacrxfxia^at 

prepared, eroLfios 

prescribe, ceAci-ot 

preecribed, be. ttfnifuu 

presence. vapouTta 

in the presence, use -rapxr 
into the presence, rpos 

present, be, -npturai 

(vb.} Tiand in], xc^x* 

(\h.) [giri] 

the present .... 6 rvr 
presently, avrura, raxv 
press, x:e<f« 

■ metaph.\ X^vop^ 
presume, ^r^** Pfxn^ bo pr* iid* 
pretend, x^rroteouo:, often .\t7ar. 

pretext, 'rfhi<pcuns 

<Mi the pretext, x,»ocLr.v»6raj. 
or « 
prevail on, xfie^i 



I 



prerent, ju^Auw 
prerious, rpirefnt 
price, Tifi^ 
pride, 5^y 

oneself, /icya pporSi 
priest, <«p«vj 
prince, fiaunXiEtn 
prison, Z&Tfun-^pum 
|Ri9oiier. ^ft^rrpj JeJc^crji 
prirate, iScos 

(man), <8i«tijs 
priTilejre, Ti^ 
prize, S6A«r 

(Tb.), xcf»i xoAXov xocerjftn 
probable, cikos (neut.) 
proceed, xp^i/a, tpxofvxi 
procession, x»fixq 

w^alk in procession, xca.xct-a» 
proclaim, 'rpoKt^wram 
produce, xc^Mryw. xaprxw 

(evidence), -npexofioi 
profess, ^xBryyeAAo/ioc 

(see pretend) 
prof essiciif r^xni 

(make profession}, use prrfess 
profit, KffAis, M^cAic 
prohibit, ^k idm 
project, irripota. fiavX^vfia 

have a project, /&i|x<oraTtfa£ ti, 
etc. 
promise, vwurxj^iiai 
proof, T^Ktdtputr 
property, xp^^lfUKra, t& urra 
prophet, fuarris 
-propoee [ask} 
prosecute (war>, ^x'^^cu, Ae^cofoc 

(?) 
protect, ir^m, o^vrw 

protest, 8eiFor xoicliyfei. oyc^rXtd^ot 

protrude, cxor-qrot 

proud. fieyciAo^pur. c^/m96s 

be proud, /te>a ^porat, atji- 
rvwouttu 

prove, iwiMtuanrfUj utu^nhm 

proverb, rapouua 

provide, wapaoKevajCm, xopexo* 
for. tf^nxcMT. /SonAcvcor xcpi 
ones^ with, xopanccua^w, 

[take care of] irifieXov/MOi 
province, aaxh, X*P« 
provocation (to suffer), oSuccikfyu, 

prudence. 
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prudent, adtppuy 

be prudent, (rcoippou4o) 
public, ^7nx6<rios 
gublicly, Srifjiofflc^f is rhu t^fiou 
pull, eXKQ) 

out, i^cup4cD 
punish, Ko\d{u, hiK7)v Xafi^iv 'napa (g*.) 
punishment, Qn^da 
purchase, 6iv4o^ai^ ayopd^ofxcu 
purpose, jSovA.^, Sidyoia 

on purpose, iirlTyjdes 

for the very purpose, 5i' avrh 
rovTo iva 
pursue, Sie^Kw 

push, UfOiOD 
put, TldTf/Xl 

O&j hfofidXKofiau 

on, v^pifiaKK^adcu 

up, KaJdlffrrifMif iSpevca 
putrid, ffavpSs 
pyramid, irvpofxiSf f. 



Q 



quality, use oTosy &c. 

quantity, use Birosj &c. 
quarrel, ^x^pa, ^pis 

(vb.), ipiC^, dtap4pofiai, itfupur' 
firrru 
queen, 0a(ri\€ia 
queU, xaiJetv, yiKaUy Kar4xfiV 
question, ipdmifia. 

ask question, ipccrdw 
quick, Tax^s 

(adv.), -4(os 

witted, ayx^yovs 
quiet, fjorvxos 

(be), 7j(rvxd(ety 
quietly, riavxofs, ^pefxa 
quite, irduVf (r<p6Zpay rh vapdirav 

B 

rabble, ^x^os 

race, ^p6/xos, hrfSv 

(vb.), SpS/xcp StafjuWdofJuu 

(tribe), y4pos{n.) 
rail, \oJiop4(c 
raise, crijpw (comp.) 

(army), ^v?0<4yo) 
rampart, rdx^a-fjui 
range, Tdaaof 
rank (military), rd^ts 

gIDG.O.P.] 



rapid [quick] 
rash, Opcurbs, ^(r/ceirros 
rashly, iirepto'KCirTws 
rate, at any rate, 76, 70?!' 
rather, fxaWoVj ^tiov 

(somewhat), t/, fitrplwK 
ravage, Sr)ovv, t4iiv€iv 
reach (arrive) 
read, iLuayiyvdxrKoo 
ready, croifios 

(with past part.), fjSrj 

witted, hyx^vovs 
reassure, irapaBapa^yo) 
real, aXriBris 
reality, rh Svj ri iiXiideia 

in reality, 1^7^, t^ Svti, a\7]6S>s 
really, r^ 6trri 

reason (ground), alriay rh aXnov 
reasonable, (ppSvifiosj vovv extov 
reasonably, fU^rms 
rebel, use aroo-T^s, or iupiorriK^s 

(vb.), avoffrrivaif iiravcurr^ycu 
rebuke, fitfKpofioUf AotSopetv 
receive, ^4xofiou (comp.), Xa/xfidyw 
recently, veoocrri, aprloos 
recess, fiux^s 
recognize, itvayiyydaffKw 
reconcile, ^vvaXXdaraw 
reconciliation, ^uvaKXayii 
reconnoitre, hrurKovSo, or use Korh. 

d4ay 
recover (illness), itirciWay7}uou 

(property), ayaKofii(ofjicu 
red, 4pv6p6s 
redeem, iicXitOy <t<&((u 
redress (remove), &4>cupu 

icure), iucfiarBcu, laaOou 
rid), i.traXXjdatra 
reduce (a town), IXca^, irapiffraa-dcu 

(to a state), Kodurrdvcu els 
refer, kvwp4puv 
reflect (on plans), fiovXe^ofuu 

(on facts), ivdvfji4oficu 
refresh (oneself), Sa/onrv4(o 
refuse, oIk 4$e\€tVj often o& (fnifu 

when f ut. 
refute, 4^t\4yx€tv 
regard (Ut.), iSXeVcti/, trKoveiv 

* (met.), irotf To'dcu, oto/xouy Kplvto 
regret, ixeraix4\€iy /xeraryyuyou 
reign, ficuriXeiuy &f>x^ 
reject, kic(io04(ay often oh 04Xju 
relate, 4^riy4oficUf \4yay &yy4w<ay 

S 
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reLiM, it r^I.il'-' to, fan -wift 



nmav''. i««^i'v, ^cdoun 

rend od. ^M^ffo 
repair, inn^. ic«[fiai 

Icpestedlf . nXAint 

lepect, firroHcXfL iirtamin 
reply, kwai^niiad 
Tepreas. bb/xw 
repnlse, tue ir^iiAiiwH 
reputation, Afiujia 
reqaert (vb ]. i{.^. u^/v 
require. If s^uu ; or a^e Sii 

reeerabUnce, Jlfw^T^i 
rotitmUe Jlio litsl 
raaenl, uj^ffD^cai, S):*»W 

reioKiiatioii (iu trouble), use fa-oa*™ 

rORolvc, fiiorwiC^uii Qiiu^.ft,:a o'ter 
resolved, m<AA«», ^eflouSw/itrej ' 



(to plan), T,>^(rflai irpfi 

resppot, ff^Bo. 

(sb.), fcox'lTI 



retire, inxpifist. sivX'V^ ' 

(sb.j, iraxifiira 
(plais of retreat^ , itsn^^^ 
return, (m. 4«fC(Oii«L -..r a*e 'again' 

""^'■,' 

rente, inrr.tn. iiri3:-n 



rieh, w\o&t^i 

rill, get rid of, ir jAAiiff9»irf=( 
ride, iwwtiu, i\a^.t 
ridjctlloua, ft\tHOi^ KarayiXsaTOf 
right, a^i, Siiami 

set ri^ht, tiofti 

-iLiad, Slid 
ring-, Soitri^uit 



rivalry ^tt\oTi/Ja 



rob. tfvAcLw. iipatptee 
robVr, iiA/jmti 

rock, >^fia 

roiue, Tiwi^i, *\pxr^7, 4**'^^ 

ro^trj-, iirccTl^^ vorrjpltt 

rdpe, mriproi', iriAAi fm.) 

rose. #«o, (f.) 

rough, Tpaxw 

(manner). iS7("i(>[Dt 
Toaplmes^, ieypoMXi 
r'^jimJ (:idv.), iripi. m comp, 

ronte, a6s (£.) 

roval, Batrf\EiM 

ruin (vb.). iiritXAu^t. aia4>0((pa 

(ab.), i^i\tia, tnufBoiii. SxtBpot 
(be Iiiiiied) iir6\<tKa, ariWuitat 
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rule, hpx^f'V 

(sb.), hpxh 
ruler, Hpx^^t decnrSTTjs 
run, Tpexoa 

away, hro^iSpda-Ko) 
Tushy Tp4x<^i (p^pofjuUf etc. 
rustic, &ypoucos 



S 



sacred, &yios, t€p65 

sacrifice, d^a 

(sb.), dvffla 

to sacrifice (metaphor), trpolTj/xi 
sacrilege f commit), iurefiea 
sad, oiKrpos 
sack, &pir(£^ci;, 'tropd4o) 
safe, ^^aA.^s, o"^; 
sail, irxio) 

(sb), '/(TTtOV 

sailor, valrrqs 
sake, for sake of, ^i^eica 
salute, dcnrcC^o/tai 
same, 6 avrtJs 

as, use dat. , also see duo- (comp.) 
sanction, ffwaivia 
sanctity, ayiSryis 
sane, ^fuppwv 
satisfaction (legal), 5fioj 
satisfied, to be, use ap4(rKuv 
savage, fidpfia^os, Hypios 
save, (Tct^^o; (comp.) 
scarcely, fji6\is 

scattered (troops), Zieinrapfiivoi 
school (met.) aydsv 
scruple, to, ivoKvew 
sea, Odkcurca 
seal, a<f>payis 

(vb.) (r<ppayi(u 
search, fiyTcw 
seated, to be, KaOrifuu ■ 
secede, hvocrrwau 
secession, avdarTaan 
second, Zcimpos 

(of two), erepoy 
secretly, Kpv<pa, \ddpa, often use 

?sjay6dv(a 
secure [safe] 

(vb.), (rcO^itf 
security, i<r«/)(£\f la 
sedition, oTdcris 
see, dpdw 
seek, ^rjTfct 



seem, doKeiVy ipalyecrOai 
seize, ?ix^ifidpo), alp4o» (comp.) 

(opportunity), xpvf^^ai 
select, cup^oficu 
self-willed, ou^oSrfy 
sell, Tro)\4u, i.voB6(rBou 
senate, fiovXi) 
senator, /SovAcvr^ 
send, Tr4fjLira> (comp.) 

for, fiermr^/xirofiou 
sensible, <l>p6vifios, ^vyir6s 
senseless, ia>^05 
separate, x^pK^ 
separately, x^P^^f '**^' ^kouttov 
serious (opp. jest), <nrovbcuos 
servant, oik^ttis [slave] 
serve, vmjpereiy 

(soldier), arparci^adcu 
service, Otpaxeia 

(favour), tvepyea-ia 

do a service, »^6A.», u)<p4Kaa» 

-Kopix" 
servile, ZoifX^ios^ ^ovXoirpeirfif 
set, Itarrifxtf rlBrj/xt 

up, KaBiarrifJU 

upon, hri04(rB(u 
settled, it is, 5oKf?, S^Sojctcu 
several, iroxls 
severe, CKktipSs, wfUw 

(pain), tuv6$ 
severely, laxypws, (r<p6S9a 
shake, rivdaff<io, kii/4w 
shame, cuSe^s, cutrxvinj 

a shame, altrxp^v, SeivSv, <fX^' 
Xiov 

put to shame, aiaxyvw 
shameful, alarxpSs 
shameless, i.vcu^'fis 
shamelessness, iivaiSeia 
shape, fioptfyfi 
shapeless, &fiop<l>os 
share, ftoTpa, fi4pos (n.) 

(vb.), fier4x<o (g.) 
sharp (lit.), 6^vs 

(met.), (ro<p6s 
shave, lvp4<o, Ksipa 
shelter, xartupvyii 
shew, h^iKwiu 

off, iiribeUyvfJU 
shield, iurwis (f.) 
shift, itrarfj, (xrixowfl 
ship, yavsj irXoiov 
shocking, Seiytis, iur€\yi\s 
shoot, ro|c^w, iiroKTcfi'w, Tpavfiar((t9 
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shore, yrj^ cdyutX4s 
short, fipaxvs 

in short tune, rdxHf rdxos 
should (ought), Set 
shout, fiodu 

(8b.), M 
shrine, Up6v 
shudder, ptySco 
shut, K\fi(o (comp.) 
sick, vo<Twv 

be sick, vocriw 
sickness, viaoi 
side (in discussion), yvdi/xti 

by side of, xapdk (d.) 

take side of, ^povttv rh, rov 
signal, (nifx€7oy 

give signal, crijfuxivo) 
silence, (nyi\ 

in silence, ffiy^ 
silent, rt6inr£v 

be silent, (riycua, criwrdta 
silver, lipyvpos 

(adj.), apyvpovs 
simple, avXovs 
simply, airA.ws, ^vov 
simultaneously, o/m 
singular, davfidatus, d%tv6s 
sinister, &Zuco5 

(look), ffKvdponrSs 
sir, & Mpcoirt 

my good sir, 2 Vav 
sire, & ficuriKtVf etc 
sister, &,S€\()yfi 
sit, xdOrtiMi (comp.) 
situated, Kctficvos 
situation, detris (or use x^P^^^) 
skilful, ar»p6s, ivun-fi/jMy 

(adv.), (ro<p&s 
skill, Tcxvi; 
slack (vb.), xoAc^ft' 

(sD.), i.^etiJi4yos 
slave, ^ovKos 
slay [kill] 
sleep, fhrvos 

(vb.), €u5«, Ko^- 
slightly, fxiKpSv Ti 
sloth, dpyfo, ^(fBufiia 
slothfid, ^(^dvfios 
slothfulness, ^adv/jtla 
smear, iXelifxa, xp^oo 
smell (intr.), 6(0) 

(tr.), 6a(f>palifOfuii 
smile, 76A.aw, fieiSido) 
anail, eAi{ 



80, oiKraf 

that, 5<rT€ 

much, ToaouTos 

much (adv.), rocrovrov 

not so much . . as, oh fiaWou . . 1i 
sober (mind), cr^pav 
sobriety, attippoavyii 
soil, 7^ 

soldier, (rrpceriumis 
solemn, cffiyos 
solemnity, ffetivSriis 
some, %vioi 

. . others, oi fi4y . . ol t4 

-times, iviArc 

-what, fxiTpicoSf Ti 
son, ircus 
soon, TC^XO) o^ ^^^ fioKpovy rax^fni 

how soon? ivrhs ir6aov xp^^ov 
soothe, 6ap<rvvWf vapofivOouftou 
soothsayer, fidirris 
sophist, awpiarhs 
sorrow, IkKyos^ \virfi 

(vb.), &\yetff, fiap4cos ^ipoo, x«- 
Xeirws <pip(a 
sorry, be, aA7€« 
sort, what, xotos 

all sort, iroi^otoy 

common sort, irX^dos 
soul, il'wx^ 
spare, ipeidofuu (g.) 
sparing, ^ei5wA.bs, <pav\os, fierpius 
speak, \€y<i) 

speaker, /^«p, hinx^opos 
spectacle, B4a 
spectator, dtar-fiSt raptiv 
speech, \6yos 
spend, kyaXlaTKO) 
spirit, irvevfia, ^In^xh 
splendid, hofxtrpSsj Ka\6sf voKvrtKiis 

-ly, KdJOuoTa 
spoil, avXdw 

(sb.), \(ia 
sport, iro/f» 
spot, rSiros 
spring (vb.), ylypecdou 

[leap] , trqSdu 
spy, KardfTKoiros 
squander, ovaXto-Jcw 
stab, 6.Troa(f>dCo> 
stag, ^Xcupos 
staircase, K\7fm^ (m.) 
standard, ariixeTov 
start, dp/xdofiou 
I (fright), 4Kir\ciyri»ai 
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starved, to be, 'jitwia 


Bum, of money. ip-yiV"!' 


state [condition] 






(legal), wfotKOkturBai 


(tortDneB), irpdyi^a 


Bun, liA». 


fttntiie. ifTaAju. 




Htny. ,i^™ 


superior [Ijttter] 


(trO-^-^X" 




Bted, tA^ttu 


suppliant, .V^i 


Bteep, irposai^s 


be a Hiippliniit., Uniia 






Bticfe to, irpos*XDflai 


support. 4»p« 


Btai adv.), a>^. , 


[maintain], rpf'P^ 


adv. of timel, fri 


[interest), nTdiSo;. V"!™ . 


with compikrativeB), fri 


suppose [think] 


Bdi.),V.C(« 




»tin^, oiiKfoffpSSi 


to be fluyreme, Kaxrtu 


stomaoh, mala, T«fr*fi (f.). 


euta, ,044^ 


stone, \iaa, 


lamsuTe, oIS<i™(.£j 


Stop (tr.), iroiw 


laiQBureto.MtWi, 


(intr.), waioiuu 


surpass, •'Utoai 


put a stop, iraii**, HfiKia 


surprise f astonish] 


riorm, X"/^- 


(mihtiiri-), i.^eo!i6K-nTm\iiBt» 


etraight, ipfl-Jr 


suspect, vTom-tiw 


(ady.), efiW, «0!W> 








stranger, jA^ir 

StTBtoh, Tfirai 


swear, a/m^ 


BBreat, Dp^, 


atriie, x^^o-oiu, iroTiJirir» 


swim. ^&, 


slinng, iirxup^' 


Bword, ((^, (n.) 


stady, Siai7KDT^u, fiurjiiiw 

tleam], ^f\fTda 
Btnmible, TpJ-riTii/ai 






T 


Btaipid, i^KtBi^i. ifl*-Xr.po. 




subject, alpxifM""'! 


tablB, T«i„£i. 
tablet. S&Toi (f.) 
tail. «^p«oE 


[tbing'l, .rp57^B 
Habniit to, SW^wflai 




take, alpiai (camp.) 


BUOCOed, Konpeiv, tlmxla 


[bring], ay», pip,^ 


snccewi, .&Tux;o 


take to (a eDurse), rpardTBai irptt. 


suoceBsfnl, jfrmxifi 


ipX'-^ 


BUOcesaiTeLj, i(f.£{fl! 


tale, (iiflos, MSyos 


BUch, TOIoCtDJ, TO.Jli. 


talent, niAjuTu* 




(mmlal), {^.-m-u 


flnfler, iriffx* 




[allow], ;■£«, xjpianr 
ironi (diseaso), i™r«r>i 


tlill, lUU-pit 

ta*, Ip7«.- 


from (perswn), mAA4 xoSiT* imf 


ta:t. ^6p,s 


Humot^, ipct'.^ 


teach. t,Bi-f-» 


sufficient, hcavi! 


teiiiouc, o-xoAowi. Sii "XoAS 


tobemifaoieiit.if»<^i> 


tell, A»7H. "77'^*", M" 


suicide, t« commit, taathii (Suffnrftu 


temple, fepiii' 


suit. il.n 


tend, fltport,'* 


BUU?, J£llI0\0I. TpEX^ 


tenderly iflminii, (ifiivvi 




tent.m'* 
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terms, on these, iicX ro^nois 

in such terms, o&rco, or use 
\4y<a 
terrible, terrific, huy6i 
terror, l^osj <p6fio5 
thanks, x<^'^ 

(vb.), x^^^ fi^evcUf ^x**''» ^""O"- 
y4(o 
theft, KKe/x/jMi kKowtJ 
then, T0T6 

(therefore) oZvj roivw 
there, ^kc? 

(motion), ^/f€«r€ 

from there, iKuBfv 

-upon, ivravBa 

-fore, Toiwv 
thief, ^<^/j (m.), kKhmis 
thing, often sb. omitted, xpayfiUy 

think, oto/KUf So/cct (imp.) 

(absolutely), 4ydvfji4oixaij vo4<a 
of doing, iv vy ^x^*''i 5tavooC/ACu 
(estimate), vofxl^coj Tiyovfuu 

third, rpiros 

thirst, Zir^a. 

thirty, rpidjcovra 

thousand, rptsfjiiptoi 

though. § 94. 

as though, &s with part. 

thousand, x^*ot 

threaten, ciTrctAew 

throw, ^/tttw, pdWa 

thwart, itUTiar^vai, KoiXvta 

(perplex), is anropicof KaBurrdvaif 
Tapdffafiv 

thwarted, inropcoy 

tide, ddXMffffa 

tidings, &yy€\os 

hear tidings, vvvBAvo^i 
bring tidings, hryy^XKoa 

tie, 5€(tf 

round, -ntpiZido 

tight, crlnnovos 

till, M^XP* fe-)^ 

(vb.) irovfTyy ipyd^ofxcUy yeapyew 
time (point), icouo^s 
(space), xp^yos 
(many times), xoAA(£jets 
(two, three, four .... times), 
5(s, T/>/s, rerpdKts, 7r€VTdKis, 
etc. 

(second, third time), M- 

repov, rpirov, T^raprw 
timely, ^yxcupf, Kolpios 



timid, <po^ep6s, Zii\6s 

tired, be, Katxyu, avtipTiKtvcu 

to-day, (TTJuepoy 

toe, ddjcTvXos 

together, {trvy- in comp.), dfiovj Sua 

tomb, Td<pos 

to-morrow, aHpiov 

too, &yaVy \iav 

tools, ^p7aA«?a 

top, dK/Z77, KOpU^ 

on the top, often 'above,* or 
^r in comp. 

on the top of the hill, ^ir' ^Kptp 
T(p 6pei 
touch, itrrecrdcu (g.) 
tower, ir&pyos 
town, vSXis 

tract (of land), use toXAi} 
trample, Karavariao 
transgress, irapapodyw 
trap (met.), 9oAos, p-vx^^"^ 
travel, fiaSl^Wf tropfdopxu, v\avdofjLcUf 

&Zonrop4u 
traveller, dBoliropos 
treachery, vpoZoala 
treacherous, &vurTos, irpodoTrjs 

be treacherous, irpoZovyai ra/a, 
avardo) 
tread on, vaTeu 
treasure, nr^pa 
treat (physical), Oepavei^u 

(negotiate), is \6yovs i\6€ir 
tree, B4ydpoy 

tremble, Tp4co, oppMBeo), rpop.4o» 
trial, &,y<&y 

(to be on a), <l>€^<o 
tribe, HSyos (n.), SrjpMs 
tribunal, diKourn^pioy 
tribute, <f>6pos 

triumphant, &ya?0<.6/xcyo5j vepixapijs 
troops, arpariSorai 
trouble, ir6yos 

(grief), HXyos, kcucSv 

give trouble to, xpdypLara irap^- 
X€iy 

take trouble about, <nrovd^y 
voifurdai 
true, &\-n6ris 

in good truth, &s dXijO&s 
trumpet, adXtriy^ 
trust, ireirotOtyai 
truth, oKi^deia 

in good truth, &5 &\.riOcos 
try, ic€igdoiiai 
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try (judicial), Kpiva^ hKd(w 

turn, rpeiruj OTpetpa 
in turn, iipe^rjs 

to turn to (intr.), rpeirfaBai is 
out (prove), yiyvo^uu, airofialya, 

round, ir€piarp4<(>€a'dcu 
turret, trvpyl^ioy 
twelve, 5vci>8eKa 
twenty. elKSari 
twins, Sl^vfjioi 
two, Suo 

in two (with verbs), 5ia- 
tyrannical, rvpayviK6s, filaios 
tyrant, rvpavtfos 



U 



unable, MvaroSj ovx oiSs re 
unaccustomed, &ridi^s 
unanimously, koivt^ 
uncertain, iarcufr^Sf &Sri\oSf ^trrdd- 

fJiVTos, <T^>aKep6s 
undergo, ir(£<rx« 
understand, Iwiiiyn 
undertake, imx^tp^i, ^yx^vVo/"*"* 
undervalue, Karouppoyew 
undress (tr.), airo^vw 

(intr.), &,iroH€<y6ai 
unexpected, i.irposS6K7rroSf irapdZo^os 
unfit, airpfwfis 

for, wd^ios, ixprjaros 
unfortunate, dwrrvx'fli 

was so unfortunate as to, often 

unflinching, airpoipdffuxros 
unguarded, iupvKcucros 
ui^^ppy, KaKoZcdfiMV 
unhappily [in relating events], 

often only tutx*^^ 
unjust, iZiKos 
unless, ci /at}, 'kKi^v 
unobserved, use \ay0dyu 
unpleasant, irj^^s, \\nnip6$ 
unsteady, ifie^os 
untie, \6w 

untrustworthy, Hirurros 
untrustworthmess, hnurria 
unwell, Koucus tx<av 

to be unwell, voaiw^ kcjcH's 
Suucfia-dou 
up, iwd in comp. 



upbraid, \oiSope7vy ^eyoo 

upside down, to turn, cufounp&pw 

upside down, iveffTpaixfiivos 
urge [bid, pray, press] 
use, XP^^^ 

(it is no use), oh^\v utpeKfT 

used to, etada 

useful, xp^o'il^Sf a<f)4\tfjLos 

useless, &xp€ios 

usher, &y«, xtfixu 

^sual, eiadt&s 

as usual, &s el(&eu, &c. 

than usual, rod eUoBAros 
usually, TToKKdKis, or use eXwBa 
utmost, %<rx(xroSy xoXt5s 

with the utmost — , superl. 
adv. 



Vaiziy fidraios 
[conceited] 
in vain, udmiv 
vainly, tidrviv 
value, Ti/iif 

valuable, Tlfuos, voWou &^ios 
vanquish [conquer], vucdw 
various, iroAi^s, Trayrohs 
vehemently, arpdSpa 
veil, itpoKdikvfifia, KoXlnrrpa 
venture, roXfjAot, KivHw^ftf^ 
very, A.(a»', ff<p6hpa '^ 

vessel, &Yyos f-^xTfyeiov 0^ 

(ship), ya&, irKo7ov 
vestibule, rh trpiddvpa 
vex, Kuir4o9 

viands, r^ fflria 

vicissitude, fierafioXij 

victorious, Kpeicrcrav 

be victorious, viKdw, Kpar4v 
vidette, aKoirds 

vie, c^uWdofiai 

vigilant, use <pv\drron<u, etc. 

vigour, KpdroSf fiia, crBivos 

village, Kd'^i'n 

villager, km/jlt^ttis 

vindicate (<;on(luct), ^KoKoyetcrBut 

vineyard, a/LartXtloy 

violence, /S/a 

do violence to, fiid(ofiou 

violent, $ij.ioSy x^^^<^^ 
violently, j^udcos 
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violent (desire), 6|^a»s, Kpar^pSts^ 

virtue, ipcTTf 

visit, is4pxofiM 

voice, <pa)vi^ 

voluntary, licjiv, iKo6arios 

vomit, i^€fji4(i) 

vote, }\f7i^i(oficu 

(sb.), \f^<^oj (f.) 

vow, fi>xh 
voyage, trXovs 
(vb.), irX^« 



w 

wages, i^t^06s 

waggon, fijua^a 

waU, b^vpofxai 

wait, /A^w, vepineya (a.) 

walk, i3a8£C<» 

past, 'frap4pxofJiai, otxofuu 

wall, T€txos (n.) 
wallet, infpo, e{fKaKos 
wander, vXavdotiou 
want, 8/o/Aat (g.) [wish] 

be wanting, 5« (g.)i iWfiireiv 
wanting, ^AAtinjs 
war, 'tr6\€fios 

make war, xoXen^oo 

declare war, Korayy^WeiyTrSKc- 

fJLOV 

ward off, <l>v\d<r<r€(rdaij i,fivv€<Tdai 
warrior, ffrpanJoryjs, hfi\p 
waste flay waste], Sr/dw t^juvw 

-time, Biarpifio) 
watch, <l>v\a^ 

(Yb.)j<pv\iiff<Ta, Tnp4co 
water, 05«p (n.) 
wave, Kvfxa 
way, &S6s (f .) 

(manner), rp&nos 

in what way, twj [so &y, Sitms, 
oCh-wj] 

in the way, ifjoro^t&y 

out of the way, 4ieKoB<ltv 

to make way (advance), TFpoU- 
van 

to make way (yield), ^Iko) 
w&jBy in other ways, rei iU\o, 
aWofs 

in many ways, irarA iroAXo 
weak, &(r0€y7fs, <pav\oi 
be weak, iur$€v4u 



\ 



wealth, irXovroy, xP'^MC'Ta 
wealthy, trho^atos 

be wealthy, irXovrew 
weapons, SirXa 
wear (dress), <pop4m 
weariness, kSvos 

weary, be, Kd/Jtva, ajroKiifiyte, 
kxiipniK4vai 
weight, fidpos (n.) 
weighty, to be, iroKh HvwrOai 
welcome, iicrwd(ofiou 
well (adv.), c2, koXus 

be well, €J ^x^''' 

do weU, c2 irpdfffftip 
well disposed, xp»7<rr<Js, ^teiit^s 
what ? T^j (5oTis oblique), t( 

(kind), "Koios > 

-ever, 5(rTiy, ^$ $.p 
when? rrirt [conj.] 
whence? irSBeVy etc 
where ? leov (o5 Sirov) 

to ? rtoi (oT 5iroi) 

from, ir^06y (ZBev, 6v60€v) 
whether, xSrtpov, dwSrepoy, et 
which (rel.), 8$ 

(interrog.). ir6r€pos 
whiwiever, b(ms 

(of two), &K6rfpos 
while psee conjunctions] 
while (sb.), xp^^o^ 

for a wlule, XP^^^^ '''"'^ 
whim, use 6iic^,or irapdtoia 
whit, not a, ov5€V 
white, \w1065 
whither, xoT 

(remtive\ Srot, oT 
who (int.), Tis, Sorts (oblique) 

(rel.), Bs 

-ever, Ztrrts 
whole, itas, aifivas 

on the whole, 6s ^l rb tfoX^ 
wicked, icafr<$s, fioxBrjp^Sj &^ikos 
widow, xvpd 
wife, ti/ktJ 
will [testament], 5ia0if*cr» 

(vb.), fio^XofxcUy Siavooi^fiai 
willing, be, 04\<» 
win, i^tKd^o) 
wine, ohos 
wisdom, (Toipta 
wise, <To^6s 
wish, irod4o9f fioiXofxu 
with [prep.] 



wi — ze] 
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within, ivZoVj ia» 

without, ^|«, ^6)d€V 

[prep.] 

(w. partic), say *iiot 

witness, fidprvs 

be a witness, fjMprvp4(o 
call to witness, fiapr^po/iou 
produce witness, nrapixoixai 
fidftTvpas 

witty, KOfifpSs 

woman, yvpi^ 

wonder, davna 

(vb.), BavfidCo* 

wonderful, davjxdffios 

wont, etwda 

as (soldiers) are wont, ota S^ 
{(TTparriwrcu) 

wood, ^{>\ov 

[forest 1, SAij 

wooden, ^6?uyos 

word, \6yos 

trork, TtSyos 

(thing done), l^pyoy 

to work, ipyA(onoUf leovia 

-man, ipydrriSf STi/JLiovpy6s 

world, yrj 

worth, iperrf 

worthy (adj.), &^ios 

worthless, 0aOA.os, uox^P^Sj ovStuhs 

wound, TpavfiaTi^(»)y Tifivu 

(sb.), rpav/xa 
wreck, icaraS^ 

be wrecked, KaraSvvaif 8ta<^- 
Bap?ivcu, &,7ro\4adai 



wrench, <nrd<o (comp.) 

wretched, KOKoSaifucv, Svsrvx^iS 

write, ypdxfxo 

writing, ypafprj 

wrong, &StKos [see wicked] 
(sb.) &SiKia (abstract) 

&SlicrifJM (concrete) 
to do wrong, aSiKeco 
to be wrong, a/jLoprdvoo 

wrongfully, itSUas 



year, ivtavrSs 

yearly, iear* ivMvrdv (adv.) 

yes (see § 183), vdjn/ 76, ftaAurra, 

otkas Ix** 
yet, ^Tt [still] 

not yet, otrir« 
yield, TcapaSovvai 
young, v4o5 

be young, ^jSow 
youth (a), vcaylas 

(abstract), j'ceJnjj, 7j0^ 



zeal, (nrovSrf, irpoOvixla 
zealous, trpSdv/ios 

to be zealous, vpodufittaOaiy 
airovdd^€iv 



END. 
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